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" Iphigsnia" b A work of ooosidenbk merit that will oome in strong and Tery 
advantageous contrast with the trashy and sensational romances of the day. It abso- 
lutely teems with infoimatioa imparted in a striking and agreeable manner, and cannot 
fail to benefit all who read it. Tne plot is deroid of puxzling complications, and at the 
same time oompletely fulfils iti mission, satisfying mI the demands of romance readers. 
The heroine of the book is Helen Valentine, a voung lady of unusual education and high 
intellectual qualities. Sacrifice is her lot, ana in order to accomplish good she never 
hesitates to set aside or subordinate her individual interests. All the characters in the 
book are well drawn. " Iphicbnxa" deserves commendation as a romance with which 
more than ordinary pains have been taken. All who take ddight in reading profitable 
and salutary books will be pleased with it, and to such it is confidently recomncnded. 
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^Iphigenia ** isa new and entirely original work of fiction that ought to 
command attention, especicUly with the better class of readers, who look 
above the trashy and sensational literature of the day. It has a well-de- 
fined plot, and the narrative possesses both interest and the merit of being 
well told. In the course of the book a large amount of important informa" 
tion is cleverly imparted through the medium of conversation. The hero- 
ine, Helen Valentine, is a girl of pronounced intellectual ability and cul- 
ture, who thinks clearly and boldly, never hesitating to advance her opinions, 
and always maintaining them by logical argument. She believes in using 
her utmost efforts to do good to all around her, and, in pursuance of the 
line of duty she has marked out for herself, does not hesitate to make sacri- 
fices before which the majority of people would recoil. In fact, she is a 
martyr to her ideas, even going so far as to marry a man who is uncon- 
genial to her that she may aid certain of her relatives in their business 
views. This error largely colors her life,fbr a time rendering her dissat- 
isfied and unhappy ; but she bears her cross bravely, though at times her 
husband'* s tyranny takes exceedingfy disagreeable and trying forms. In 
Virginia Bernard a striking contrast to the heroine is afforded, and her 
sad history should teach a profitable lesson to those who are prone to believe 
too implicitly in a lover's vows. All the numerous characters in the book 
are naturally and effectively drawn, e^cially the learned and kind- 
hearted savant, Dr, Alexander, Col, Stanton, Mr, Titus, the Hertman 
family, Mr, Bernard and Chancey, The scenes and incidents, while not 
in the least sensational, are handled naturally and effectively, the author 
studiously avoiding everything tending towards exaggeration. The every- 
day life with which aU are familiar is reproduced, and pleases from its 
very simplicity and^he faithfulness with which it is depicted. The style 
of composition is clear and attractive, the narrative running on with the 
greatest smoothness from commencement to close, **Iphigenia " deserves 
commendation as a romance with which more than ordinary pains have 
been taken. All who take delight in reading profitable and salutary books 
will beplecued with it, and to such it it confidently recommended. 
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IPHIGENIA. 

A MODERN WOMAN OF PR0&RE8S. 

BY HUGO FtJRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

HELEN AND THE DOCTOR. 

He, who, In tuurmony with field, forest and sky, takes his primary lessons 
from nature Is not unprepared for later ones. 

There Is not a hill, stream or meadow that does not charm us Into praises 
of the All Good. 

The world works by rules, whose proven excellence exceptions ncTcr 
destroy. 

' ^ T I lAKE more of Linnseus ' first playthings, study 
JL them, then philosophize," said Dr. Alexander, 
as he broke from a rose bush a branch of luxuriant 
blossoms, and offered it to Miss Helen Valentine, who 
in turn proffered him some pansies which she held. 

"Hold to your pansies," said the Doctor; "their 
simple innocence is fitting the young Diana, nor is 
pens^e unbecoming any age." (21) 
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Without waiting for his last remark, Helen with 
flowers in hand had given chase to Fido, who, with a 
stick in his mouth, had begged of his mistress an 
accustomed romp. Thej leaped across a little brook 
which purled along to join the river below, and 
added its part to an exquisite landscape, in the midst 
of which Helen had grown from an infant, when Dr. 
Alexander's friendship for her began and her mother's 
life went out, leaving her to miss what she could 
never realize and the Doctor to lose from his life a 
cherished and influential friend. 

The Doctor had left his horse at Mr. Valentine's, 
and Helen had accompanied him to one of the farm 
cottages that she might both amuse the children, 
while their mother waited upon the physician, and 
enjoy the morning witU the Doctor whom her girlish 
estimation held high above anything fJEillible. The 
Doctor was following the path which led from the 
house to the highway, when Helen panting from Her 
frolic joined him. 

"You always refresh me by your blitheijess,'* he 
said; "it is spontaneous. You have more to bo 
thankful for than you know; that is your nature has 
been unrestrained. If one can grow up as God 
designed, untrammeled, any shackles afterwards will 
not wholly spoil him. The world will get them on 
to you soon enough, my girl. It is the bitting bridle 
that society would make young colts wear that spoils 
so many. It checks the hearty soul growth, as well 
as impedes the bodily development. I like an even 
show of both; A jgood..body b^lpB jlie intellect, firees 
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it from many cTotcIiets.'' Then, looking at her 
flowers, he added: "You have given your roses a 
good shaking up. What do you know about roses? 
How far back can you trace their history?" 

"I have found several birth records of roses," she 
replied, "and conclude that they began with other 
shrubs. I love them. I love all flowers and leaves. 
Let me break some of these lady slipper branches and 
dip them into the brook. There I Do you see the 
silver leaf?" Then, taking them out, she continued: 
" They are not wet. The nasturtion leaves are beauti- 
ftil under water. Are all leaves that shed water so 
silvery in it?" 

"Experiment and find the rules of nature. Her 
laws are all made and are for us to discover," replied 
the Doctor. 

As Helen resumed her walk she raised her arms 
that the drops of water on her fing^ tips might 
catch the sun's rays; then, after smothering her face 
in her flowers, she exclaimed: 

" All things are so beautiful I Doctor, do you realize 
it? This is a perfect morning. Everything is a tes- 
timony of God's love I " 

"Would you feel just so if you lived in yonder 
cottage with Mrs. Crane? The same objects woidd 
be around you, but would not the humbleness of your 
life dim the surrounding beauty?" 

"I could be happy anywhere with father and all 
the dogs and horses I wanted," she said. 

"Would other people be nothing to you?" 

"I could find plenty whom I would like. But I 
would wish to be a Drincess." ' 
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"You want beautiful tilings ?" asked tlie Doctor. 

"I have so much of. beaut j that I could never 
have a want for more; but I would like to be so 
situated that I might be just the friend in need to 
every one." 

"You would be a blessed Virgin or a Holy Jesus, 
indeed! That's right; the world demands Maries of 
all its women. It will so come to be undeHstood, and 
instead of pushing their popinjays in front, there'll 
be no room for them. Here, where fortune has placed 
ypu, you ought to glean tolerably correct views of 
life. Do not allow the opinions of others to narrow 
your sense of right." After a pause, he resumed: "You 
have been reading that Leben von Spinoza. What 
do you think of him ? " 

"I honor him with all my soul," replied Helen, 
"without caring whether his theories are correct or 
not I He was sincerely conscientious. I should just 
like to devote my life to such a noble being. Do 
you think the people then comprehended him?" 

"They must have known something of his power 
when they offered him hush-money; that is they were 
selfishly interested in quieting him. There were some 
who know he was on truth's side. Descartes had 
not lived in vain." 

"But those who offered him money little knew the 
man he was," returned Helen, "or they would have 
known better. As if he would sell his soull" 

"There's many a soul sold for little money, and 
above its worth, too I The mass money for some is a 
poor investment; for they should summer and winter 
in purgatory for all time I" 
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"Now, Doctor, you would be the first to help even 
the greatest criminal, although you might embrace the 
opportunity to tell him what you thought of him. I 
know you are good and kind. I suppose I am not 
so good as I should be, for a grand, noble soul that 
lives is so much more to me than God, and He is a 
great deal to me in nature. He never seems the 
same in church, or when Aunt Peggy speaks of Him. 
In prayer-meeting there sits Deacon Brown, waiting 
for a parenthesis long enough to insert a diy, windy, 
open-eyed prayer, . and right opposite Deacon Crane, 
and—" 

"You mean that God comes nearer to you in a 
person you know than in an abstract idea," inter- 
rupted the Doctor. " In bitter grief it may seem dif- 
ferent to you. You then realize the helplessness of 
even the most powerful man, and you hope for power 
unseen. Good comes to you in people. Then enter- 
tain those whom you think the All Good would 
choose as messengers." 

"There is poor Mrs. Crane. When I see her in 
affliction, I know she has consolation somewhere else, 
for life has little enough for her. Oh I see that dear 
little birdl I thought you were going to step on it." 

She caught the tiny, fluttering object, and, discov- 
ering it had a broken wing, said, cuddling it in her 
hands and holding it near her face: 

"God made you, birdling, as well as me; only I 
am so much more favored 1" 

"I hope you will always feel so," said Dr. Alexan- 
der, "but, as life goes, one may wish before it is 
spent that he were a bird or some other being." 
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'^That reminds me of tlie old idea that a Boxd may 
live upon earth in other animals after its body dies. 
It must be a pure, dear soul that could be a little 
bird's! But I've found bats as well as birds among 
people. It's a happy gift to distinguish even in the 
dark. Some bats overexert themselves to be birds^ 
when in reality they are only vampires T' 

"There's Crane, your father's pensioner. Because 
he has wiggled himself into the Deacon's chair in 
the church, which your great-grandfather established^ 
your father supports him. I wonder what he wiU 
have to offer on the great day of judgment, except, 
*I've yearly grown fat on some one else's provender, 
and done nothing I could slip out of doing?'" 

"Last Sunday, in church," Helen said, "he choked 
on the wine. . I saw him open his mouth wide and 
tip the cup suddenly. ^The tip was a little too much 
for the size of his throat. Aunt Peggy's face was 
red. I knew that if I mentioned it at any time she 
would tell me I ought to have been in meditation, 
not looking about, so I was silent until aft;er dinner, 
and when no one was looking at me save herself I 
took just such a swallow and choked. Aunt Peggy 
drew the comers of her mouth down further than 
ever and left the room. 

"Do not speak of Mr. Crane to me. We regularly 
quarrel. The other day, when I saw him chasing 
little boys out of the orchard with a stick, I told 
him that he helped himself freely, that the fruit was 
as much theirs as his, and that if he touched one of 
them I would send him off the premises I He retorted 
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that I was a child of Satan, upon which I said he 
had trusted me to settle accounts with himl" 

''Be careful, child. Do not let another's imperfec- 
tions dim your lights" said the Doctor, 

"One thing I cannot comprehend,, and that is how 
his poor wife can live with him," said Helen. 

"She is very feeble and he is her husband," answered 
the Doctor. "Do not despise him I We cannot know 
all that combined to make him what he is I" 

"Do you think she would free herself had she. 
strength?" 

"Not now. She might have done so once; but 
then she had children, and they are added to the vam- 
pires of the earth. For her children a woman will 
endure everything I Here there was a sort of respect- 
ability cast over him by the pale of the church. If 
she had left him she would have had the wants of 
the children to supply, and that, too, in a community 
which would have thought her a sinning woman^ 
After awhile she lost resolution, and her best qualities, 
by being long subject to a mean man, dwindled 
away; she is, in fact, a wreck. She was something 
of a woman. Married him after one of those revivals^ 
It's not rare, when the spirit is at work, for individ- 
ual and social ends to be accomplished simultaneously." 

"I would have honored her," Helen said, "had she 
left him. It would only have proven that there was 
too much goodness in her to stay." 

"A woman with money can do what one without 
dare not risk, particularly when she has hungry 
mouths to fill." 
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''A woman who marries with money is practicallj 
insured against such possibilities." 

"See, your bird is quieting under the touch of your 
hand. You always tame animals. How are your 
toads?" 

"All happy and fat. But one is dead I A young- 
ster from the corn-field came for water. I saw him 
kill it and asked him why he did it. His reply was, 
^BainP He had heard father say we needed rain, so 
he killed a toad to bring it I Do you not think the 
benighted are among us?" 

"A typical sacrifice," said the Doctor. "It has come 
down from no one knows how far back." 

"I dislike all such things," said Helen. "I never 
read that part of the Bible. A, picture of Abraham 
leading little Isaac, who was carrying sticks for the 
altar, has always been a part of Aunt Peggy's room. 
I remember how she stormed when I took it down 
and put it behind her bed. I told her that it offended 
me, that Abraham was a deceiving villain if he were 
going to slay Isaac and bum him with those sticks 
which were in his arms. She said it was God's will 
Then said I, 'I don't like God I' She called me a 
wicked- child, and said my &ther would rue his neg- 
lect of my training." 

"Does the childish impression remain, or can you 
now class the story as one with Jephthah's daughter or 
Iphigenia?" 

"An impression of the childish idea still remains, 
though I endeavor to put it away," said Helen. 

"I am sorry. The Greeks expressed an idea more 
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beautifully ttan did the Hebrews, just so much more 
as the myth of Yenus and Adonis transcends that of 
Samson. But do not judge a nation by their condi- 
tion thousands of years ago. You might follow them 
back to plant life. The Jews are a wonderful people, 
and we should never forget what science owes to 
them." The Doctor remained silent for a moment, 
then added: "My dear young lady, you do not need 
to read the lore of the ancients to find sacrifices. The . 
world is full of them. May you be sayed from the 
list of martyrs I It is not to be denied that the great 
and good who live in advance of their time are sacri- 
fices to those who stone them. Study I think I The 
best protection you can have is reason. Try to get 
at truth first-hand, not through others, and always 
remember prudence." 

Dr. Alexander's interest in and care of Helen Yal- 
entine were somewhat allied to a mother's. He saw 
promise in her, and was irresistibly attracted while 
he watched her nature unfolding. 

Thoroughly educated in his profession, and a close 
student of nature, he had added what such a man 
would unavoidably glean in twenty-five years of prac- 
tice in a section of country which was part of the 
would-have-been young feudalism in America. Liv- 
ing in New Jersey, not out of reach of Philadelphia 
or New York, he kept pretty correct note of society's 
movements and, in his own way, could never be said 
to be "behind the times." In deep channels of 
thought he knew well what was stirring beneath the 
surface. Sometimes he was active in starting the cur- 
rents; but his name was not often prominent. 
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His own life was so woven into those about him 
that his interest partook of kinship. Some said that 
his religious views weie objectionable; but many who 
privately criticised him, when ill, wanted just such an 
^'honest, capable physician." But there were here as 
many people bf broad intellectual culture as one gen- 
erally finds. Here false notions of religion had not 
plucked out so much that was innocently pleasurable 
as had been done in New England. There was conse- 
quently more hearty fellowAip. 

With all deference to the merits of the early New 
England generations, the struggle against climate and 
rocks is not the entire explanation of the fretful, 
anxious expi'ession of many of their children's faces. 
Too many long sermons and the forbidding of that 
jollity which nature bequeaths to all childhood has 
given to the voung faces a seriousness that makes 
one turn fiom some of his own countrymen to a 
foreign face with relief. 

To their capabilities their advanced thought bears 
testimony. When once they enter upon independent 
thinking, their energy outdoes that of their Southern 
brethren; there, as well as in the diffusion of educa- 
tion and organization which knew no rest, recognized 
no hardship top severe to compete with in the set- 
tlement and civilization of the States. It could have 
required no unusually clear or long vision to have 
told which would ultimately be the stronger power in 
America. The mistaken endeavor of some of the 
early fSBunilies of southern Pennsylvania and Virginia 
to foster a spirit which America was never intended 
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to noorisli practically ciieumscribed their influence. 
But for distances adjoining one sees in their home 
pictures the germ of an ideal life. Among them- 
selves there is a satisfaction and exclusion which 
cared less for theories and progressive ideas than for 
social boundaries. 

Here people of prominence and importance had 
settled, bearing with them something of the wide world, 
and, as thej were not far from Philadelphia or New 
York, they were kept bright by mingling with the 
citizens of those places. 

People are somewhat like kittens. They get their 
teeth before their eyes are open. The light of the 
world comes to us by much mingling with its different 
people. We are wonderfully developed by the opin- 
ions and movements of the whole world, especially in 
these days of constant and wide communication. 
Gould Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards visit us 
now, they would probably excuse themselves from 
dining, not Ending the meats they flourished upon. 
Yet they were good men of their times. Let us be 
thankful the times have fulfilled their mission and 
given place to more humanity, if we do have ireason 
to decry its meagreness. 

As Helen and Dr. Alexander approached the Val- 
entine homestead Helen placed the wounded bird in a 
nest secured to the bough of an apple tree, which was 
already the home of a lame linnet. 

*' There," said she; ''get acquainted and I'll bring 
you some breakfast." 

"Do you keep a bird's hospital?" inquired the 
Doctor. 
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"Not exactly; but those lame ones can be safe 
there." 

Mr. Valentine met them at the door, and Helen ran 
around to the side vestibule for some bird food. 

"Well, Doctor," said Mr. Valentine, "out among 
Helen's poor this morning? She'll add you to the 
list yet. Charge every call to her. It is the only 
way <a stop it." 

"I never regret time thus spent. Much less could 
I do so when she accompanies me," was the reply, 

"She's a blessing to all about, and I'm among 
them." 

" You may justly be proud of her." 

"Her aunt in New York wants her for awhile. 
It may do her good. She's rather regardless of the 
ways of the world and needs a little training." 

"She bears evidence of having done well under 
your direction." 

"Her education has not been neglected. The next 
thing is for her to settle down into womanly ways. 
In a boy we look to see what he is made of when 
he leaves school. If he has talents, they will manifest 
themselves. Oirls should at least learn to be at home 
in society as well as to be good housekeepers. I'm 
inclined to give her her own time. She's not through 
racing the meadows yet." 

"I hope she never will be. Do not hurry her to 
the *Demeter' period of her life," said the Doctor. 

"Peggy says I am spoiling her; and Marie has it 
fixed. It mav not all be woman's nonsense that she 
needs a little training." 
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" She suits me now with her warm heart and inde- 
pendent ways." 

"Did you see in the morning paper," inquired Mr. 
Valentine, "that Cronstadt is up for sheriff? I think 
he'll carry the day." 

"If there be any objection to him," replied Dr. 
Alexander, "it is that his sternness might amount to 
severity. The subordinate offices are well-filled now." 

"There will have to be a new deal." 

"There is an evil in the system of this government 
from which its people do and must suffer. A respon- 
sible office is well-appointed. A new election is in 
order. The chief office is bought by all the sub- 
offices, as well as all else that can be turned to 
promise. If people would realize the importance of 
having posts, at all connected with criminals, worthily 
filled, they would raise the offices above personal 
favor. It's time they were thinking about it. They 
might strike deeper, and take one-half that is spent 
upon churches where the poor never feel at home, 
and use it for the enlightenment of the children of 
the lowly, ignorant poor. There is high ignorance as 
well. There would be a marked reduction in prison 
expenses, should this be done." 

"The cause of economy sometimes works, when 
that of philanthropy fails. The best thing, in the 
best way,. will in time work itself through like yeast," 
said Mr. Valentine. 

"Yeast works slowly. I sometimes even doubt 
humanity) but, upon reflection, I am always ashamed 
of doing so, for man, into whom God has put part of 
2 
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Himself, can never be lost. I have stronger grounded 
faith than you churchmen have." 

"You would not sweep the churches from the 
land?" interrogated Mr. Valentine. 

"No. The fact that wherever man goes, steeples 
straightway arise, proves they are necessary adjuncts; 
but when you look upon the expense of some of the 
edifices, and take into account the mills that their 
cost would keep grinding, even after a reduction suffi- 
cient for the erection of pleasant and comfortable 
buildings, one can but question the correctness of the 
judgment which makes the investment." 

"Your position has some showing, that's a fact." 

Dr. Alexander walked toward the green upon which 
opened the carriage-house. Mr. Valentine accompanied 
him — ^two different but noble creations. 

"John," called Mr. Valentine, "bring around the 
Doctor's carriage." 

As Don, the Doctor's horse, came up, Mr. Valentine 
remarked : 

"That's a fine fellow I Such an animal is good 
company on a long drivel" 

"A man," said Dr. Alexander, " who does not find 
companionship in his horse, has no right to one. 
With a good horse, and the sky above you, can you 
be alone? I know I never sink below my level with 
such company, and if I can't get above my worst, 
into my best self, it's my own fault." 

"He's an honest horse," Mr. Valentine said, patting 
his neck and looking into his face. 

"Any horse is, which has been* treated well," said 
the Doctor, as he drove off. 
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" What now ? " thought he. " Those women take into 
their heads to make a parlor statue of the girl with 
whom God has taken uncommon pains! A few years 
more and her metal would ring. They know the 
young horse is easiest to break. If she can only keep 
herself from their nets a few years I But there's no 
counting on the mistakes of designing women I" 

As he rounded the comer of the vard he noticed 
Helen at the apple tree, talking to the birds. 

"What is the matter? Is it that birds not of a 
feather had better flock all alone? You can't make 
a blue bird out of a yellow one, and if put together, 
even with broken wings, they are apt to leave rooms 
to rent. Too bad to spoil a peaceful home for the 
sake of making some other bird unhappy I Better 
build another nest. Do you see what John is doing? 
Spoiling the whole night and morning work of the 
ants, who had builded their little sand castles between 
the flags." 

"Keep still. Doctor I" said John. " Miss Peggy tells 
me to sweep 'em away, and Miss Helen stops me from 
obeyin' orders. Mighty hawd to please 'em bofe, sahl" 

In another moment Dr. Alexander was gone. Helen 
went to the kitchen where every one was busy, 
indeed. It was peach-butter day. She engaged her 
services, but said she would like to send some one 
over to Mr. Gleason's. She had not seen any smoke 
in his chimney for two days. 

"Sure enough," said Aunt Peggy, with an extra 
draw up to her forehead and pull down to the cor- 
ners of her mouth. "He might be dead for augh^ 
any one would know, living alone there I" 
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Helen thought that would be of less consequence to 
him than if he weie ill and wanted sotnething. 

Industriously she worked, adding jar upon Jar to 
the fruit store of the house. 

That the hospitable tables of this section were 
never seen without a variety and an abundance of 
fruit testified to a thorough respect for housekeep- 
ing. That the cost of their tables never seemed to 
enter into any of their accounts was partly an evidence 
of abundance ; yet it was a part of their chivalry that 
their friends should be well-provided for under their 
roo&, and that their doors should always be open to 
them. 

To all this there is a^ charm which makes one 
who has ever been among them look back longingly, 
if he be . with strangers. Too bad, that^ in the hur- 
ried turning of the wheels, many of the pleasanter 
things are left out. 

A man always thinks, when he has completed his 
undertakings, he will bring into his life all that in 
his bustle he leaves out. But life never omits the 
account of a day, and we all face its completion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE INSANE MOTHXB. 

To leuon tmattoned, lieayen Is closed from eartli. 

Why are we what we aret Ask the gods, to whom nothing Is unknown. 

DID jaa ever see a person so finely made that if 
is Tare to find suitable shelter and protection 
for him? 

Mrs. Morgan's was one of those most exquisitely 
tuned natures, cast in a delicate mould. Had she 
been reared in a studio, her native artistic sense 
would haye found easy expression. Had she been 
trained in music, she would scarcely have succeeded 
so well, for the arduous application would have been 
foreign to her, though melodious and poetical strains 
she would catch and reproduce as if her own. In 
meeting her one instinctively felt that she was one 
of those sensitive beings who must be shielded and 
ministered to, expecting nothing but an influence as 
delicate and as little asserting as the fragrance of a 
flower. She had not the positiveness to face a wrong 
and condemn it, though her whole being would abhor 
it. If she ever deliberated upon an action she met 
it with, "What will people think?" 

With her instinctive love of the beautiful, it is not 
surprising that Captain Morgan thought her unpracti- 
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cal as a housewife of moderate means. A man whose 
whole time is spent in earning naturally rates his 
success or failure according to accumulations; particu- 
larly so, as he realizes the importance of the world^s 
property, that next to intellect it is the most power- 
ful agent. A man from the commendable basis of 
self-esteem judges himself equipped in the latter, and 
thinks that with money, or its equivalent, ambitions 
which have always stirred him may be realized. Now, 
when the dispenser in his household, from the very 
^excellence of her nature in other regards, is unwise 
in that office, is it surprising that his estimation of 
her declines? Moreover, through her gentle submis- 
siveness and uninterrupted lack of assertion, which 
are apt to send the mercury of others' esteem toward 
zero, he had grown to look upon her as one of "the 
Lord's weaker vessels;" and as she receded from the 
heights of his admiration, so did all other women. 

Years before. Captain Morgan had brought to his 
home this delicate, clinging wife, who, proud of him, 
felt that there would be her protection and sympathy. 
But, as years passed, that refined, exquisite woman, 
sensitive to even a thought of disapproval, transferred 
her tendrils to her eldest child, Eudora, who in con- 
stitution possessed the grand nobleness, which naturally 
presided in the heart of her father, made loyal to 
aristocracy by generations of commanding, while her 
whole nature was permeated by the artistically fine 
elements of her mother, which softened and refined 
those of the father. In speaking of her you would 
have said: "Here is ability, which, in obedience to 
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nature's laws, must be developed, not used as drapery 
in the background for others' pictures — ^for others to 
pose before." 

There are some people with whom everything is at 
concert pitch. Their circulation is rapid; they have 
a surplus of animal heat, vital force and nervous 
strength. Their will acts quickly. They execute with 
energy. They are positive. In marked contrast are 
the depleted subjects we now and then meet. It is 
as if they had swung out of a magnetic circle from 
which life-power could be drawn. They are chronic 
tonic-takers, and instinctively cling to and leech every 
one who is replete with life forces. In fact, their 
good working order exacts such conditions. They are 
endurers. Does not this explain the craving of stim- 
ulants by some? Does it not show why some people's 
best work is done by their assistance? But the expla- 
nation does not undo the evils. 

When Eudora was sent from home to school, the 
last wire which supplied Mrs. Morgan's daily nerve 
force was cut. She had barely power to maintain a 
balance of mind. Should there come an unusual strain 
upon the cord which held 'its machinery, it would 
snap. This came through her sympathies. 

After a painful illness, her little five-year-old child 
died. For a few days she seemed to be in a sullen, 
displeased mood. Eudora had been summoned home. 
To console or to please her mother she foimd equally 
difficult. One day she said to her brother: "If mother 
shows temper, then I know no one is made without 
it. I do not understand mother." 
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At length she settled into a state of melancholy, 
and Eudora found herself in the trying place of a 
mother, with that parent insane. Mrs. Morgan could 
not endure that Eudora should go from, her room for 
a moment. She secluded herself refusing to meet 
people. 

Poor Eudora sometimes trembled with the exhaus- 
tion which no one can understand who has not remained 
constantly by an insane person. In the morning she 
would go into her mother^s room to meet that rolling, 
wild expression of the eyes, rigidly closed jaws and 
tightly clasped hands, to hear repeated: "Eudora, I 
shall be lost I I've committed the unpardonable sin I" 
To which her daughter would always make some 
kindly reply, as she took her hot hands in hers and 
kissed her. Mrs. Morgan would cling to her daughter's 
hand like a vise, talking in this manner: "Child, Fm 
bringing you all to destruction!" Sometimes she 
would seem dimly to realize her condition, and beg 
that she might not be taken to an asylum awayfix>m 
Eudora. 

It tried the daughter to compel her mother to eat. 
After gaining her obedience in that, Eudora could 
control her, as Agnes Sorel controlled Charles the 
Sixth. Painful and trying above all her delusions 
was her abhorrence of her husband. She would 
listen with an ear like that of a practiced Indian for 
his footstep and say, "He is coming I What shall I 
do?" and, with clasped hands, entreat her daughter to 
hide her. 

Though love may not weaken, ability to bear has 
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limits, and 'wben one morning Helen called for 
Eudora and told her she wanted her to stay all day with 
her, Eudora threw her arms around her and burst 
into tears. Helen stood still that she might not 
check the gushing flood, which came as if long pent 
up. Finally she said: 

"That's good for you; but beware of those briny 
seas and do not cry too long." 

"Papa looks so discouraged when he sees traces of 
tears on my face," said Eudora. 

"Never mind; we'll make him feel so happy that 
he'll think the weeping was a part of ancient his- 
tory." 

"I am afraid papa will go to sea again.^ 

" I'm going up-stairs to aee your mother. She must 
not shut herself up so." 

They ascended the stairs. Mrs. Morgan knew they 
were coming. Kot a noise escaped her, though she 
had feeling only in the line of her own intensities. 

She sat clasping the arms of her chair and slightly 
acknowledged Helen's greeting. As her daughter 
passed she grasped her hand. She did not notice that 
she had been weepii^; and when, a moment later, her 
little Benny came into the room, crying with an 
injured hand, she gave him no attention. Once she 
would have felt every pain for him. There were some 
little half-made pants that Eudora had been puzzling 
over; Mrs. Morgan would not render her any assis- 
tance. 

"It's not mother,^ said Eudora to Helen, as she 
kissed the little hand and bound it with linen which 
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her iiusane parent liad long ago prepared for such 
wants. 

From the flower-crowded windows to the simple 
but tasteful floor matting, the room gave evidence of 
taste. Choice and suggestive engravings met your 
eye. Over a desk upon which rested an escritoire 
of Indian device, which Captain Morgan had picked 
up in the Orient, hung a family portrait by Hogarth, 
one of Mrs. Morgan^s heirlooms. Photographs of 
some of the finest works of the old masters lying 
upon a table showed that art was there as much a 
study as a delight to the eye. Upon another table 
the centre-piece of which was a well-filled work-basket, 
were also well-used books of the best poems and a 
scrap-book of poetic gleanings — Mrs. Morgan's work. 
The tout ensemble spoke of refinement inborn, not 
learned. 

"Are you any better?" asked Helen of Mrs. 
Morgan. 

A quick and positive "No" was the answer. 

"Do you sleep well?" 

"I do not sleep at all, not a winki" 

Eudora asked if she did not think she slept a 
little sometimes. 

"Not any," was the reply in a tone which forbade 
the presumption that she might have slept or would 
sleep. 

Helen held Benny and was narrating an anecdote 
which showed the sagacity of rats, when suddenly 
the eyes behind the teary lashes brightened, and 
he said: 
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"I've got something to show you." 

The little head disappeared out of the door and in 
two minutes more he returned with a cigar box, from 
under the cover of which long spears of green grass 
were protruding. 

"There," said he, giving it to Helen. "Open that." 

She took it and raising the lid saw nine baby rats, 
with unopened eyes, nestling together on their impro- 
vised bed. 

"Well, well, Benny," she exclaimed, "aren't those 
dear little soft-skinned creatures? Look, you can see 
them breathe." 

"I saved them if I did hurt my hand," said Benny. 

"That was the way it was, eh? You did not want 
those little innocent things pained, did you? They 
never did any harm." 

"No," said he, musingly. "I- wish I could raise 
them. Betty says I mustn't keep them." 

In his eyes was a benign, meditative look, tempered 
with sorrow, which would have tempted the pen of a 
Whittier or the brush of a Bruck La Jos. 

" Can't you paint him, Eudora ? Quick I He would 
make a splendid boy Berghl" said Helen. 

Putting down the well-filled nest, she caught up 
Benny and said: 

"The only way to highly enough estimate such a 
little spirit is to contrast it with a cruel one. Benny, 
if you must put an end to their lives, do it in such 
a way as will give them the least pain. If Dr. Alex- 
ander comes here to-day, ask him how to do it. Per- 
haps he'll give Jack some chloroform for it." 
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Benny did not incline to leave her, and soon the 
little early head leaned against her arm and was 
asleep. Eudora, who was sitting on an ottoman by 
her side, looked longingly at Benny, and Helen pulled 
her to her, and placed her hand upon her head. 

While they were resting Helen thought: "Here is 
a girl who gives all she has — heart, strength, youth 
and prospects — ^to the service of a mother in her in- 
consolable loss of reason. The price would be large, 
if love knew high prices. All that she can command 
seems little, it is given so cheerfully I" 

Kings and queens had not been spared what 
Eudora had been saving her mother, shb thought, as 
she remembered that the children of George the 
Third witnessed his punishment with- the lash, when 
grief for his own sweet child, Amelia, unbalanced him. 

She recalled the vagaries of Crazy Jane and of 
Charles the Fifth. She was thankful that it was not 
worse, but felt Eudora should be spared it. 

Our love would often protect our friends from what 
may be to them their most spiritualizing experi- 
ences. 

In the evening, when Dr. Alexander called at Mr» 
MoTgan^s, he told Helen that, as he passed her house, 
John said if he were coming back that way he 
might bring her and save him the trouble of gearing 
the horses. 

"I think it is his society night," said Helen. 

"What an age for societies," said Dr. Alexander. 
" But I suppose they are of human outgrowth and con- 
sequently have a purpose. On the principle that 
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good and bad results. Persons of uprightness and 
correct intent, united, are a protection to all; thos& 
of vicious purpose, when in numbers, become lawless 
and defiant." 

As they were riding home, Helen spoke of Jack 
Morgan, the next younger than Eudora, now a young 
man. She was glad he had come home for the sum- 
mer, for his kind waya would help and cheer his 
sister. 

"Jack is one who will never be fully appreciated," 
said Dr. Alexander. "He is sensitive, meditative and 
in some ways of very good judgment; but his slow- 
ness of comprehension and irresolution will always 
retain for him a reserved seat when others are active, 
though in some things he could instruct them all. 
You notice his walk, as if on pebbles which he feared 
to displace. He feels anything before he takes hold 
of it. Note the flaccidity of his facial muscles, his 
mouth, like the gates of heaven, always ajar I" 

"Doctor, you do not know how good he is." 

"I should expect him to be good. Just such boys 
as he is grow into men to find the world 'out of 
joint generally ' and to help keep its number of cranks 
good. They are useful, yes, necessary to the best 
progress. But their friends, if they have such, should 
care for them. They are not fitted for coping with 
the world for an existence. I am talking plainly with 
you," he continued, " for I wish you to learn to judge 
people. It is the first, last and longest lesson we 
have to learn." 
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"*The proper study of mankind is man/ " said Helen. 

"But it is one thing to read Pope and another to 
read man. If young ladies were given some of those 
crowning lessons in natural history, instead of their 
embroidery and crocheting, it might serve them bet- 
ter." 

"Is Archy home now?" 

"Yes, and his wit and mirth are good for the 
house. But the difference between Jack and Archy is 
that Jack would willingly do anything for the pleas- 
ure or comfort of the family, while Archy would 
have an engagement, which would interfere with any- 
thing not agreeable to himself. He bears no evidence 
of studiousness, though he talks of Sallust and the 
'Attic muse.' 

"He'll not turn his horse to pasture when he gets 
through college either, and his cutting and bolting 
will stop where authority comes in. My girl, study 
every subject, always remembering that the soul of 
good criticism is sympathy. Other criticism brings a 
self-confidence which is displeasing to the gods, and 
unfailingly invites their wrath. Anything which deep- 
ens your insight into human nature count as a part 
of your education even more important than Greek or 
Latin." 

"Do you not think Greek and Latin of inestimable 
value in education?" 

"There is a value in them that not every one 
extracts. There is no more culture in them for some 
than the language of the Hottentots. Others take to 
classical learning as naturally as a boy does to a gun. 
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To really absorb all the culture which Greek and 
Latin offer requires a classically trained ancestry. I 
always recommend one to what he likes." 
"But what one-sided culture that would bring." 
"Not so very. Let a person study what he likes 
best I The pleasure he derives from it will induce 
him to study other things afterwards; but he will be 
sure to have some things well. Some of those who 
keep the wheels running have taken their lessons illus- 
trated from the wide-awake world. They are generally 
those upon whom the very bookish lean. Education 
means more than the absorption of a carefiiUy chosen 
curriculum; it is all that will make you more to man, 
or me more of a man. What may be comprehensive 
and expansive to one may not be to another, and, though 
it be a part of his daily diet, it will be no more 
nourishing than gristle." 

" See if Don will pass the gate without stopping." 
"A horse is his master's honest reporter, particu- 
larly of his disposition," said Dr. Alexander, as his 
horse turned without the rein and then drew up 
before the gate. "Tell me what you are reading, 
before you say good-night," he added, while assisting 
Helen to alight. 

"*A little here and there," she said; "quite frag- 
mentary, which is not satisfactory to me, and you 
will think I ought to do better." 

"Not surely. Sometimes what seems to be frag- 
mentary, when not looking beyond a small circle, is 
a segment or arc of a larger sphere. Learn from 
everything, fragments as well as whole pieces." 
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CHAPTER III. 

VIRGINIA. 

I will hide my acts, says the Ignorant, Tlcious man, uioonsclous that 
nothing Is hidden. 

If the whole world were pat in one seale, and my mother In the other, 
the w<Mrld would kick the beauL— Zxml Limgdaie. 

IN a time when fortunes were most fabulously made, 
in the petroleum district of Pennsylvania, there 
eame from England a Mr. Jeffirey, his wife and infant 
daughter, to the far-famed "Oil Regions." He was of 
the gentry of Sussex, but, having been the second 
son, found it not so easy to live upon his insignia 
as it might be upon something bearing commercial 
value. Hence his exit from the mother country in 
quest of fortune. He invested in a section of oil 
territory; a derrick was ereeted and work commenced. 
The rapid influx of people, attracted by reports 
of artesian wells in increasing numbers, into a place 
with no provision for population, engendered an illness, 
from which even daring fortune-hunters retreated for 
awhile. From the malady Mr. Jeffrey died. Mrs. 
Jeffrey remained to watch the result of their invest- 
ment, from which she hoped to realize enough to rear 
her child as a lady and educate her commensurately 
with her fiather's wishes, even should they be obliged 
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to reKnquish luxuries they had always known. Oil 
was struck. A well flowed of which Mrs. Jeffrey 
owned one-half share. 

Mr. Bernard, one of the sharks who always infest 
such regions, found ways of making himself useful to 
Mrs. Jeffrey. She accepted his proffered kindnesses 
more readily than she would otherwise have done 
from the fact that she was a total stranger, ignorant 
of business ways. 

From becoming necessary to her, he succeeded in 
winning her confidence, and, in a short time, married 
her. Not long subsequently she died; but not until 
Mr. Bernard had sold for her her interest in the 
well, which was the child's, the better to control it. 

Virginia could not remember her own father, and 
he taught her that he was her father. To remove 
any possible interference in using her money, Mr. 
Bernard went to New Jersey and purchased a hand- 
some home, about a mile from Mr. Valentine's, and 
further from the little town which was their centre. 
Here he established a housekeeper, who coldly cared 
for the little Virginia. His time was divided between 
the west and this home, which sheltered but gave no 
affection to the child, who developed attractions and 
talents more than those of ordinary children. Her 
education, as far as the school-room was concerned, 
was not neglected; though it was owing to the desire 
of relief from care of her that the housekeeper per- 
sisted in having her at school, where she found a 
firiend in Helen. 

When at home, Mr. Bernard was ever present at 
3 
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cburcb, and made himself felt by his large subscript 
tions. 

If a new minister came, Mr. Bernard was the first 
to make his acquaintance — ^the first to flatter his wife. 
Yet he was never warmly received in the homes of 
the people, who quietly said: "He's a little 'snide.'" 
The banks called him "tricky." But so long as he 
helped well in bearing society's burdens, they were 
willing to hear his prayers, taking them as one does 
a douche after a hot bath, by holding the breath and 
hoping it will soon be over. He was the cunning 
man who used the "cloak of the church." In order to 
divert attention from his own identification, he fre- 
quently cried wolf. 

Mr. Valentine had, to his sorrow, learned Mr. 
Bernard. He did not believe that "bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh" could be of any good. He 
had often told Helen that she could find better com- 
pany than Virginia. 

"Poor child 1" Helen jroxdd say, "she needs com- 
fort. No matter what her father may be, let us be 
kind to her. I cannot be her Alastor." 

In Helen's nature there was a Christliness which 
too closely drawn lines of acquaintance do not 
encourage. It had been a habit with Mr. Valentine 
to coldly eschew those whom he chose. 

While judgment and caution may sit in counsel 
over our friendships, yet to refuse acquaintance might 
be to separate ourselves from those who need us. 

Helen had felt drawn to Virginia since, when a 
little girl, she bravely bore a punishment to shield 
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one who had be&iended her, and remained tinder ban 
in the school for several weeks. Sach conduct savors 
of a nobleness which school children never ignore. 

They had together made their herbariums. Lessons 
of nature had come to Helen from the girl who 
dearly loved nature and had grown fond of her. 
Virginia always knew what time each flower bloomed; 
when it went to sleep; what vines follow the course 
of the sun; on which side of the tree to look for 
moss, and which *are the dial flowers. She was, 
besides, when quite young, a bird reporter. She 
chronicled their coming and going and the location 
of their nests. 

Yet Helen cautiously invited her to her home, 
knowing that such a course did not afford her father 
pleasure. Anything in which she was the only party 
concerned she could readily and joyfully give up to 
gratify her father. But she felt that she must not 
wound Virginia. 

Even in youthful years there are positions of 
right and wrong, in which the interference of a third 
person works mischief. Helen tried to be. both kind 
to Virginia and dutiful to her father. She felt an 
increased sensitiveness of justness to Virginia as she 
grew older, because the people seemed, if not really 
to neglect her, to refuse her hearty fellowship. Nat- 
urally, she was counted in one boat with her father, 
whom they did not respect; and she had not the 
advantage of a mother who could soften their opinions 
of the child. 

One morning Helen, sitting with her father upor 
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the portico, saw Virginia approaching the house. She 
ran down the walk to meet her, and took her through 
a side door up to her room. 

"Why did you not stay with your father?" asked 
Virginia. "I thought you, together there, formed a 
lovely picture. I would give the world for my papa 
always to be with me and to love me. I see very 
little of mine. In fact, I hardly know that I have one. 
I have all my life longed for love I have not had." 

Throwing her arms around Virginia, Helen said: 

"I give you a large part of my heart. I do love 
you, my sweet girl." 

"Thank you,"'«aid Virginia. "I hope I may be 
able to repay your kindness to me." 

"The way to repay a kindness is to keep it circu- 
lating ; but I have never been very kind," said Helen. 

"Helen, do you suppose I shall ever be loved all I 
want to be?" 

"Let me see the size of your foot. Would Cinde- 
rella's slipper fit? Why not?" 

" I should feel like a princess, though in rags, were 
I given a whole heart." 

" Not every one will understand the wealth of your 
affection. I have thought, perhaps, I did not. Do 
you remember the daisies you once showered upon 
me when I read an essay. I understood that you 
made the occasion an opportunity of telling me your 
affection for me was not a little, but a great deal. 
The possession of love ought to make any one strong. 
You have fortified me. I hope some princess may 
remember you in her will." 
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"I would prefer to be remembered by some one 
who is going to live; but mj mamma seems to me 
to be half-living. I never feel quite separated from 
her. A dead princess could not be more to me than 
she. Once, when I was feeling desolate, I thought I 
saw her. I must have been asleep. It was my only 
perfect happiness. Too bad I ever awoke." 

'^Your mamma may be as near you as she seemed 
then, only you do not realize it." 

"I want to speak to her," said Virginia. 

" One would think the wish would be a commimica- 
tion to an angel guardian. What else can your mother 
be, Virginia? Do you not fear you might sadden 
your mother in heaven by being unhappy here? Try 
to be of good cheer for her sake. Whatever we do 
for one we love is easy. Be glad that you may feel 
an angeVs smile though you cannot see it. I have 
thought this out myself. You know I have an angel 
mother. There is in the world a great deal of love. 
You will yet be satisfied." 

" If it be true that what one loses out of one part 
of his life he gets in another, I shall." 

"Here, take this volume of Mrs. Browning; 'put 
in your thumb and bring out some plums ;' it^s full." 

"Which will you have? " 

" Try the * Wine of Cyprus.' Let us quaff together ; 
then let us read * The Cry of the Children.' You are 
not the only child who cries." 

In reading those passionate thoughts set to such 
musical tones, Virginia had been diverted from herself. 

"Children's sorrows touch me," she said. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MB. HSRZMAN. 

Come, let m wonbip under the sky and trees ; 
God awaits us and by his blessing wUl quicken as. 

Godliness Is free as tlie air we breathe. * 

IT was one of those God-given, soul-refresliing 
Sabbaths, such a day as rarely in a season 
occurs, and in which one feels like giving thanks and 
enjoying all he can. 

It was Dr. Alexander's custom upon the Sabbath, 
when possible, to dine with Mr. Herzman. He felt 
that in his company he could put himself in intel- 
lectual tune and harmony with life, which he consid- 
ered a commendable keeping of the day. 

Sitting under the trees was Mr. Herzman, who 
greeted Dr. Alexander with that warmth of expression 
and satisfaction which one receives from the genuine 
German. It was not that there was demonstration; 
but if one were an accepted friend, he was made to 
feel it through and through. Educated in Germany, 
his preferences were for that country and his preju- 
dices were thinner and fewer than the prejudices of 
those whose opinions have crystalized in our eastern 
colleges. He was more in the habit of taking his 
views from a distance than from near. If one gets 
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tbe right focus, he can view nearly all sides of an 
object at once. 

He possessed that inherent and educated sense 
which scorned the dealing of the average New Eng- 
lander in cents as in hundreds of dollars. He sai^ 
he liked better to deal with people who used money 
for a medium of exchange than those who substituted 
butter and eggs. It was his utter inability to affilliate 
with the people that balanced the scales of his judg- 
ment in favor of a change of home, when he was yet 
scarcely adopted into this country, from a small man- 
ufacturing district where he felt cramped and said he 
was not allowed to think. 

He once remarked to Dr. Alexander that, if those 
poor factory children, who could not earn their neces- 
sary pittance and see much of Ood's sunlight, could 
not be permitted to enjoy it Sunday, he did not wish 
to live in their midst. He had traveled the world 
over and come to the "Land of the Free," the most 
priest-ridden country of all. Years had softened his 
opinions. People who knew him later regarded him 
as a man of rare and excellent judgment. 

Now, looking upon a paradisaical scene of fields and 
forests, breathing the air fragrant with blossoms, he 
vehemently said: 

"God make every child happy with some out-door 
life to-day 1" 

"Yes, yes," said Dr. Alexander; "I wish so too, but 
there's many a one will not know what it is to be 
happy to-day. However, that the world improves is 
consoling. There is and has been a scientific revival. 
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We may always know that any better conception of 
the laws of nature, which do pr ought to govern the 
world, will be accompanied by a humanitarian spirit." 

"That is what makes those who profess creeds, and 
who are sure that God has revealed his first and last 
chapter to them,, so opposed to anything new," said 
Mr. Herzman. •* Think of the struggle science had 
with the early church. Think of the lives' of promi- 
nent German and French philosophers. But with the 
French philosophy has not had the same struggle to 
find soil for its roots, because there were beds not 
thickly sown with church seed." 

"But," said Dr. Alexander, "notwithstanding, its bet- 
ter growth has been in Germany, because of the cast 
of mind which is naturally deeply meditative, and the 
conscientious integrity of the Germans would support 
conviction, while their minds unoccupied by light 
thought invite the weighty. There is no such clear, 
unbiased, powerful thinking to-day as that which hails 
from Germany." 

"There was a time," remarked Mr. Herzman, 
"when it did not figure at the head in history." 

"There was a time," Dr. Alexander said, "when 
the Aryan race had not commenced its records. This 
branch of it is fitted to take the lead of civilization 
when reason shall have usurped from superstition her 
power and loosened the chains of church, which 
bound scarcely less tightly the Beformers than the 
Bomans. The fusion of the church and the world, at 
the time of the Beformation, was at once the type 
and starting point of all those mixed and powerful 
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influences whicli characterize modem civilization. It 
was then Borne passed her sceptre to Germany, who 
has not flaunted it to the world, but waits till nations 
will acknowledge its fitness. Depend upon it, Mr. 
Herzman, we are near the dawn of a period in which 
the Germanic element will lead in civilization." 

"What are you going to do with England?" asked 
Mr. Herzman. 

"Because England is and will be great does not 
forbid another being greater. England nears the 
zenith of her glory. Henceforth other nations will 
assist her in bearing palms gathered from seas and 
distant lands. Nations shall be considered, not alone 
England. The college ground of that which is to the 
human race mightier than ships and factories, namely 
intellectual force and development, is Germany, or 
Prussia." 

"Your enthusiasm," said Mr. Herzman, "might 
abash an Englishman." 

"England's is a grand government," said the Doctor. 
"In some things I prefer it to ours." 

" Times change," remarked Mr. Herzman. "A pol- 
icy which haa built a nation may turn it toward 
defeat. Yes," said he, "it is not that she is weak, 
but power stronger than hers, in directions which 
civilization demands, will be found in Prussia. In 
tracing the line of progress in the world's history, it 
is as if governed by a fatality. Who could have 
divined that the hands of those who broke tlown the 
walls and crowded the vias of Bome would bear the 
torch of knowledge more brilliantly lighted than it 
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was there. Borne filled well her time. She added 
moral stieiigth and law to what she approj^iated from 
Greece and propagated her thought in the west as 
Alexander had in the east. Every people, every per- 
son, has a part in the great whole. Every faith has 
its mission; and when the purpose is fulfilled, it 
shapes itself to better adaptation." 

"When I turn back^" Dr. Alexander said, "Greece 
is the point toward which everything converges." 
Taking up a volume which lay open upon the 
table, he added: "I see you have been reading Cur- 
tius." 

"I can read him often. He seems inspired by the 
people and times of which he wrote," replied Mr. 
Herzman. 

"They had the advantage of us in institutions," 
said Dr. Alexander. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Herzman. "We have nothing 
sacred, or of pre-historic establishment. It is the 
natural cry for it which the child man has soothed in 
the worship of the manes of his ancestors, or in hero 
worship. It is that which makes some reverence as 
infallible what will not bear testing. 'Filial devotion 
is the origin of piety.' " 

"It is a sad picture to see people crawl on their 
hands and knees over an old bridge, when they might 
build a strong new one. But conservatism is useful, 
though it sticks to old bridges and old clothes." 

"I often question," said Mr. Herzman, "if there can 
be permanency where there is no conservative element. 
It was freedom that destroyed Greece. When Solon 
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added to the Greeks' judicial tribunal's offices tlie care 
of the education and morals, the oversight of legislation 
made the court of the Areopagus guardian of the 
State; he gave that ship of State safe anchorage. 
Aristides and Cimon in protecting that institution 
stood for Greece. It was not until Pericles cut the 
chain that the ship went full sail on her brilliant 
voyage, on the world's commission not her own. 
Here is iBschjlus' 'Eumenides,' to which I was just 
referring. Poor fellow, did he not try hard to hold Peri- 
cles? It was to be. Greece was to be a sacrifice for the 
world. That brilliant period could never have been 
but for its freedom; neither could anything pertaining 
to State bS permanent in that freedom. Pericles, iA 
the interest of the world, not of Greece, was divinely 
commissioned to illustrate the power and effect of 
learning and culture. While he was at the helm, the 
ship was safe. He was a monocrat, giving that free- 
dom, which was necessary to just such a growth, in 
all branches of learning. When he left the helm the 
ship went aground," 

"We have nothing in our government," Dr. Alex- 
ander said, "which corresponds to their tribunal; the 
nearest approach is our judicial department. But where 
are the archons for vacancies? The other departments 
are continually changing, and consequently selfishness 
overtops universal interest. Although we believe in 
our country's fixedness, we are obliged to look upon it 
as an unfinished experiment." 

"I think the American people strong enough and 
foresighted enough to shape their laws to suit pros- 
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pects and protect themselves against shoals. The 
matter is in their hands," remarked Mr. Herzman, 

"Yes," said Dr. Alexander, "but some hands belong 
to heads who care more for a measured time of fat- 
ness for themselves than an indefinite period of wel- 
fare for the people." 

"England has been well held," remarked Mr. Herz- 
man. "The conservatism of Beaconsfield was important 
to her strengthening; as witness his action at the 
Berlin Conference in which Bussia with reference to 
Constantinople was considered; the Suez Canal project 
and its control and other steps which he took; but 
when everything was ready, Gladstone's policy in the 
educational and land bills received response." 

"What Bossuet remarked of Cromwell," Dr. Alex- 
ander said, "well fits Gladstone. 'A man is found.' 
Or JeflFerson's tribute to Monroe, *Some men are born 
for the public' Nature by fitting them for the ser- 
vice of the human race, on a broad scale, has stamped 
them with the evidences of their distinction and their 
duty." 

"You must not forget Bismarck in your tributes to 
statesmen," said Mr. Herzman. 

"If I am to * go the roiinds,' I certainly would not 
omit the greatest statesman living. While Gladstone 
might mingle the interests of his people with those of 
mankind, Bismarck never would, before determining 
that it was for the interests of his people to do it. 
It has been necessary for Bismarck to confine his 
interests to one country; he has had Prussia to build. 
In the masonry of the Prussian government he has 
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put blocks shaped for the world's historical temple. 
All nations may reverence him." 

Just then Colonel Stanton and his son Charlie 
drove up. Colonel Stanton was a man of good educa- 
tion as the world judges, and possessed that restful^ 
genial, pleasure-seeking disposition, which makes one 
popular among men; while his good judgment and 
notable firmness never left him the loser. He was 
prominent in politics, and in society a leading man. 
He gravitated to the Herzman house much as did 
Dr. Alexander. 

Charlie, his only child, a young man not through 
college, possessed his attractive social qualities without 
any positiveness which in untutored youth sometimes 
ofiends, but in the well-taught man is a protection 
and strength. The young men called him a '' good fel- 
low." The young ladies never refused an invitation 
from Charlie, and never would even had they walked; 
but he drove elegant horses; and in a young lady's 
eye horses are as attractive as blue broadcloth and 
brass buttons. 

After the usual greeting Charlie went into the 
orchard in search of the young people, where a little 
later he might have been found, in spite of early 
American discipline, sitting with a young lady under 
an apple tree. 

Colonel Stanton looked at the books and remarked 
that he had a leaning toward Greece himself. 

"I'm willing to take an oath by the invocation of 
three gods," said he, " it's all as you look at it. Yes, 
every man's horizon is different. There is a rainbow 
for every eye," he added. 
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"Therein," said Mr. Heizman, "lies the safety in 
fixed institutions. But since every thinking man's 
conception of God might differ from every other, con- 
science in matters of religion should have more lib- 
erty than law." 

Colonel Stanton thought there could scarcely be too 
much law for the very ignorant, and it ought to 
offend intelligence less to conform to what meets the 
general want than it would ignorance. 

"What a wonderful spiritualiadng process was the 
dividing of God into many gods," said Mr. Herzman 
"It was virtually giving divinity part in our existence 
and poetically expressing it. It is only a different 
horizon that gives God a part in all life and is called 
pantheistic." 

Dr. Alexander said he would not choose so beau- 
tiful a day to separate God from nature.. 

<< Everything says 'I am,' and we are," said Mr. 
Herzman. 

"The Greeks lived out of doors in nature," Dr. 
Alexander said. "There is nothing more conducive 
to correct judgment and a proper understanding of 
our relations to God and nature than to live with 
sky above and fields around. It is from walls and 
dark rooms that lArrowness and bigotry come." 

"Shall I tell Parson Bell that? " asked Colonel Stanton. 

"And crime too," added Mr. Herzman. "How can 
you look for reform in dark prisons and cells. Is 
there no way of protecting society from the danger- 
ous, and at the same time give it a ghost of a chance 
for its own salvation?" 
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*« There must be, there will be," said Dr. Alexander. 

'* ' Man's inhumanity to man ' is largely the result of 
ignorance." 

" I should be sorry," said Colonel Stanton, " to think 
it all heart-felt. According to one of our apostles, 
we may ascribe all our woes to the demon of ignor- 
ance." 

^' Could the ascribing be the dispelling, I would not 
care into the keeping of what saint you committed 
them,"- said Dr. Alexander. 

Just as Colonel Stanton said, "You dub a man a 
saint about as easy as the queen a Knight of the 
Garter," the dinner-bell rang. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A PLEASANT PARTY. 

AS they gathered around the table, Dr. Alexander 
said : 

"Mr. Herzman, you have quite a representation of 
gods and goddesses of your own, and here is Miss 
Bernard," kindly addressing her^ and remarking that 
he saw her returning from church with some of the 
family. 

At this Colonel Stanton said: 

'*In consideration of the healing art, we must 
adjudge Dr. Alexander the Apollo; but as keeper of 
oxen, it might be Charlie." This he said in reference 
to some attempt of his son in husbandry; it was 
evidently not an agreeable subject, for Charlie replied : 

"I throw up the laurels, bows and arrows too." 

"To whom?" asked Wilhelmina, a bright miss, full 
of the exuberance of youth. 

"Yourself," said Charlie, and Dr. Alexander added, 
"Diana." 

The young people were waxing into earnestness in 
a discussion over a vase of pansies. 

" Stiefmuetterehen," says one. 

"Dreifaltigkeits-Blume," says another. 

"Viola tricolor," says a third. 
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"Do you think these were originally the little blue, 
white and yellow violets which the woods afford us in 
spring?" asked Miss Virginia Bernard, in a sweet, quiet 
voice, every note of which had a sound of quality and 
the effect of stilling the disputants. 

"Ask the Doctor," said Max. 

"Quite likely," said the Doctor; "but I am not an 
authority on that. In one thing I am like Socrates, 
and only one, barring my bald head. I prefer the 
study of man to that of plants; though in the absence 
of specimens, I could devote myself to the other." 

"How did you know," asked little Frieda, "that our 
name for you was Socrates?" 

"Is it, pet? Do I make a fair old Silenus? 
True to my personification then, I must question. Is 
the stepmother your favorite blossom?" 

"I think not. I like the marguerite and the mig- 
nonette." 

"That^s because she is a little darling," said Max. 

"I like the cornflower," said the grandmother, 
"because it was Queen Louisa's favorite," 

"I endured hunger one whole day and nearly froze," 
said the Doctor, "while searching for the eidelweis, 
which I did not find. I lay ^my whole succeeding 
misfortunes to its door." 

"Comfort yourself," said Carl, "that your fortunes 
may yet be mistressed not missed." 

At this the young people all looked up and 
laughed, for the Doctor was one of a very few who 
seem to move through the world without the sus- 
picion of such a possibility as matrimony attaching 

itself to them. 
4 
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"By the way/ Carl," said the Doctor, "I have a 
bivalve which I will add to your collection; rare 
specimen. Its date is ancient." 

"Is he numbered with his azoic brethren?" asked 
Carl. 

"He approaches it when you take a long squint 
backwards." Then the Doctor asked Carl if he had 
finished the " Origin of Species." 

"-No," replied Carl, "I'm deep in the fishes now." 

"Carl has a plan for making his own fishing profi* 
table," said his father. 

As Carl helped himself to a pickle, he said to 
Willie: 

" How would you like to be a sea cucumber?" 

"How do you know but you are one? " asked Max. 
Feeling for his arms, Carl said: 

"Perhaps I am; but if my limbs were ever off, they 
have grown on again." 

"If the sea cucumber," Mr. Herzman said, "has an 
equal ability in supplying heads to that it has of 
limbs, he may be, for he certainly loses his head now 
and then." 

"Such a quality would not have been below par in 
Marie Antoinette's day," said Miss Marie, the eldest. 

" Children," said the mother, "can you not talk of 
something more appetizing?" 

"Aren't cucumbers a relish? Mine is," said Carl, 

Honest little Frieda then said: 

"I hope I did not come from a lump sucker," 

The shout which followed crimsoned Frieda's cheeks 
and to quiet her embarrassment the mother said: 
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*'I think you must have come from a rofie.^' 

"A red rose," said teasing Max. 

"No," said Miss Virginia; "it is the blood of 
Adonis that colors a red rose." 

"She may have been a blood sucker instead of a 
lamp sucker," said MaxJ 

To relieve little Frieda, Colonel Stanton asked: 

"What do you think was given me once when I 
asked for an account of the War of the Eoses?" 

They all directed their attention to him as he said : 

"A work on botany." 

"And did you read it?" asked the Doctor. 

"No; I left that for you medics, who always see 
a drug in a beautiful flower." 

"I think the rose should be the flower of Gtermany 
instead of England," said Mrs. Herzman, "since it 
played so poetic and romantic a part in chivalry, and 
chivalry proceeded from the Teutons." 

"You think the claims of inheritance of children to 
be prior to those of cousins," said Colonel Stanton. 

"On the ground of its chivalrous associations I 
should be inclined to want it for my flower," said 
Miss Marie, "for everything chivalrous irresistibly 
attracts me." 

"Such a confession is but an avowal of your 
womanly nature, since all women agree with you," 
said Mrs. Herzman. 

"And all gentlemen like to please them in that 
regard," said Colonel Stanton. 

"How is it," asked Dr. Alexander, looking at Mr. 
Herzman, "that that system of knighthood had so 
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little Bway in Greece? Only a* few buildings were left 
which were classed as belonging to it." 

"The soul of chivalry or knighthood," Mr. Herz- 
man replied, "was honor, an element which, as we 
view it, was not an inherent quality of the Greeks. 
Excepting a few, the lives of those who have come down 
to us are tinctured, if not permeated, with treachery 
or deceit." 

"To tell them that the erechtheus had departed the 
citadel," Dr. Alexander said "was equivalent to say- 
ing: *Go and fight; you will starve if you stay.' 
Themistocles excelled them all in masterly treachery." 

"Indeed? It seems to me that Solon and Epam- 
inondas were the most perfect types of Hellenes," said 
Mr. Herzman, 

Carl said, as he pulled a rose to pieces: 

" We had better adopt this into the insigma of our 
society, eh, Charlie?" 

"May I belong?" said Miss Marie. 

"That will depend upon your ability for silence — 
not now, beg pardon — concerning society matters. It's 
all sub rosa." 

"Do you suppose," asked Colonel Stanton, "that it 
would be possible for any of us to start an idea 
afloat adown the stream of time, as did old Harpoc- 
rates?" 

"We cannot tell what planks we are shoving out," 
said the Doctor, "or whether they will float on and 
afford helpful rest to the worthy swimmer, or lie at 
the side of the stream for lazy turtles' sun baths." 

"I should think," said Willie, "that the vergess- 
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meinmclit belonged to the knights, since one paid the 
price of his life for some." 

"Ah I The vergessmeinnicht," said the grandmother 
fondly. 

"What a fool he was I" said Max. "No doubt she 
made herself lovely in the flowers to some other 
knight." 

"Why, Max!" said Mrs. Herzman. 

"I suppose she pined and died in a castle when 
she might have been roaming the mountains," said 
Willie. 

"Is that your idea of bliss, Miss Willie?" asked 
the Colonel. 

"It's bliss enough," replied Willie. 

Mr. Herzman asked if any one had a Bohemian 
pea for Miss Virginia's pillow that night. 

Young Stanton blushed, though none but Mr. Herz- 
man and the Doctor noticed it. 

As they left the dining-hall Max said, in a cooing 
way, to Freddie: 

"You are my little lepidop. Come into the library 
and I'll show you some pictures of your relation." 

Mrs. Herzman led the others into the west parlor, 
which opened on the veranda, where Mr. Herzman, 
Dr. Alexander and Colonel Stanton found easy chairs 
and cigars. The young gentlemen were held in the 
parlor by the ladies and expectation of music. 

Not to change too quickly the temper of the com- 
pany, Miss Marie played upon the piano Mendels- 
sohn's Friihlingslied, then upon one of Beethoven's 
sonatas she showed a marked ability to interpret. ^ 
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spirited allegro movements she displayed a brilliant 
technique. 

Miss Virginia, urged by young Mr. Stanton, then 
went to the piano. After introducing her hearers to 
some poetical adagio measures of Beethoven, she 
struck upon dreamy strains of Schumann, and then 
rendered a melancholy nocturne of Chopin with an 
earnest style. Urged for more, she rendered in a 
manner the Germans call vortrag another of Chopin^s 
delicate, spiritual and sweetly plaintive compositions, 
at the conclusion of which she sang in a deep, rich 
contralto several songs, whose purity and beauty could 
but elevate any -plane of emotion. 

Mr. 'Herzman thought the bird who could sing like 
that must be mated. 

For some minutes the silence was unbroken, when 
Dr. Alexander, to whom, it may be said, the last 
notes of a musical composition were the sweetest, 
imheeding the tears which were slowly falling upon 
Colonel Stanton's coat collar, said: 

*' Music is not so much to me as it is to some, but 
the voices of my friends are an electric current to 
me." 

"Those youngsters' reference to species," said Mr. 
Herzman, "reminded me of a study I found last win- 
ter. Taking a boat from Nassau to Havana, I noticed 
a most beautiful woman. She had indescribably beau- 
tiful hair, in color lighter than a Titian, near a flaxen, 
and wavy; blue eyes and exceptionally fair complex- 
ion. Everything about her evinced exquisite taste. I 
put her down as a Saxon. One evening, on nearing 
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the harbor, I said to a Cuban, from whom I had 
picked up some information, * There is a subject for 
an artist.' He looked at her, then said, 'She has 
negro blood.' I would have sworn to the contrary." 

"But," said Dr. Alexander, "you might not have 
sworn so readily by the children. One case in my 
practice long ago. A woman gave birth to a cliild 
distinctly mixed. She would not own it. The father, 
in whom no one would have mistrusted a trace of the 
Xiegro, unless it were in the heel, told me it lay back 
in his ancestry." 

"The States are not the place" said Mr. Herzman, 
" for such. They are as well in the Islands, unless in 
Europe, as anywhere; but think of the cases thei;p, in 
the past, when, through vicissitudes of fortune, promi- 
nent families have been thrown into slavery." 

"Slavery has done much to shape opinion here," 
said the Doctor. "I was once in a carriage bound 
for Paris from Bouen. A lusty-looking negro, with 
family and attendants, insisted upon a carriage for 
himself. He was told the train was about to start, 
and he could not be provided for, except by accom- 
modating himself to circumstances and riding with us. 
Seeing no alternative he entered the car. But such 
an air of disgust. He was accustomed to what he 
asked for. Every article they used was the nicest — 
jeweled toilet articles etc! I did not know before 
that such things were made. I forget what country 
he represented. I saw him afterwards, riding with 
the Bonapartes and some dukes. He was presented 
to the foreign ministers at Paris." 
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"I suppose the blood of the Damas is never thought 
of there," Colonel Stanton said. 

The Doctor asserted it was the aesthetic element 
thej derive from that source, brought to a high state 
of cultivation, which makes them such artists. "But 
I must be off," s€iid he, in his usual abrupt manner. 

" Wiedersehen," said Mr. Herzman. Then, turning 
to the Colonel, he asked what he was going to do in 
the fall's nominations. 

"I suppose we shall have to lop off Norris and 
put on Stenson. It's too bad. Norris is a good fel- 
low, and every way better fitted; but Stenson has the 
stamps. The party can't carry without them. That 
is the way the thing is run. We might as well own 
up. If we run the ship, we must officer it with those 
who will pay her expenses." 

" And put into the other pocket what they take out 
of the one, though it be indirectly. Why not try the 
experiment of letting the ship sink, first as well as 
last? You may depend upon it, it is a rotten hulk 
that requires to be run in that way, and will find her 
place at the bottom." 

''Oh I the Bepublican party has proven herself. 
She'll stand. Where she's wrong she'll right herself." 

"It's not every gift of God that is for all time," 
said Mr. Herzman. "When a party has fulfilled its 
mission, you may soon look for it in history and 
among rubbish. Has there ever been a party which 
was permanent? Every one has had a distinct mis- 
sion, from the execution of which it did not lap over 
long." 
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"Perhaps you would have more faith," said Colonel 
Stanton, "had you always lived here." 

"People are not altogether different in one country 
from those of another, nor those in one century from 
those in another. We may not be able to count the 
pulse of the present by the arteries of the past, but 
we can know something of its condition. Whatever 
interests America interests the German people. You 
have just begun to manufacture your own products 
and probe your hills. The German people, who are 
here and who are coming, are as much interested in a 
healthy condition of your institutions as they are in 
sharing accumulations. They do not as a rule come 
here to harvest and go home. As their children are 
dear to them, so is the political condition of the 
States." 

"Could you ever have the same reliance on an 
American's statesmanship as you have on Bismarck's?" 

"Show me a Bismarck and I will say yes I One 
thing you can do now. You can exact of your office- 
holders thorough care of your asylums, and of what 
should be reformatories, your prisons. Now is the 
time when you can look well toward changes which 
will give comfort to the unfortunate inmates. Without 
it you cannot do much for a lame body or soul. 
The causes of crime, if understood, would often turn 
blame to pity. Crime is more often the result of a 
neurosis than is dreamed. Thank all that is good, 
we are slowly coming from torture to healing." 

"My God!" exclaimed Colonel Stanton, "when I 
think of the torments that this world has witnessed. 
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my blood chills! There can't be anything more 
Tartarian on the other side.*' 

"Beside some scenes, wild beasts would be more 
human than man," said Mr. Herzman, rubbing his 
head, as if he would erase from his mind such pain- 
giving knowledge. "We're not all the way out yet^ 
not far enough that we are ready to share a broth- 
er's misfortunes in order to ease him. That is the 
Christian, the Buddhist, the world-saving principle." 

"People's misfortunes are most often the results of 
their own folly; and they have no one to blame but 
themselves," said Colonel Stanton. 

"When in our experiences there is no such thing as 
blame, but sympathy, we approach the great example, 
be it Christ or Buddha." 

"Some of our prisons are greatly improving. 
Things are written to draw people to that side in 
viewing matters." 

"There is still room for improvement, one would 
think, from reports of the border and Southern States." 

"That's good. The first symptom toward improve- 
ment is reporting. It's like atmospheric law. When 
bad air goes out, good comes in to take its place. 
When a man like Pinel gives all there is in him 
for unfortunate humanity, he earns a crown. His 
was of the shackles he had broken. Crowns are made 
of what we do. Christ suffered. His was of thorns. 
A king's crown should be to him a symbol of the 
one he is to make for himself." 

" I do not remember to have heard of Pinel. Who 
was he?" asked Colonel Stanton. 
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"A Frenclinian, and he had the ardent temperament 
of his race. He used to centre, with others, at 
Madame Helvetios' in Auteuil. Among his compan- 
ions there was Cabanas, who was appointed adminis- 
trator of hospitals. I tell you, Colonel, it speaks for 
a woman when such men frequent her parlors." 

"The chances are she is 'cheek by jowl' in what- 
ever they do," said the Colonel. 

"Cabanas appointed Pinel head physician of the 
BioStre. This you know was a madhouse, jail, hell 
upon earth. It could eclipse the Bastile. Lunatics 
were there who had been chained in dungeons when 
young and grown old unbound. Brutal treatment 
was the method par excellence. It was in 1792 that 
Pinel went before the Communal government begging 
a change in the treatment of the poor beings. With all 
the feeling of a great-souled man he pleaded, and won 
with most of the members. As an instance of the 
meanness of the jealousies that creep into and out 
of professions, a rival physician circulated a paper say- 
ing', 'Pinel harbors aristocrats.' Couthon said, 'I will 
visit the BicStre to-morrow.' His inspection was 
thorough. He saw those yelling demoniacs. Couthon 
said, ' You must be crazy, to propose unchaining such 
beasts.' Dr. Pinel said, 'I am convinced that these 
poor creatures may be tamed, and they are now 
intractable because deprived of air and liberty. I 
have fullest faith in a contrary system.' *Well,' said 
Couthon, *do what you please. The republic loves 
virtue and humanity. But I am afraid you will soon 
be a victim of your daring.' A decree which enabled 
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him to overcome the opposition of his subordinates 
was promulgated. Pinel lost not a moment in bring- 
ing his patients into a garden where they were soothed 
by soft music." 

"I think such subjects," said Colonel Stanton, "tol- 
erably well-treated here." 

"We must never consider an improvement a per- 
fection. Those who live by and by may look upon 
us somewhat as we do upon our great-grandfathers, 
certainly as susceptible of improvement." 

"You must not forget that this part of the country 
comes nearer worshiping the manes of its ancestors 
than any other of the new world." 

"It is agreeable to duty and self-respect that the 
fire never goes out on that altar. All the kinds of 
fuel formerly used are not necessary to keep it alive. 
That which once fed its flames may quench them." 

Colonel Stanton looked at his watch and said: "I 
want to talk more of this another time. I must go 
now. Where is Charlie?" 

That was a pointed question. He was in a swing 
with Miss Virginia, talking about the beauties of 
nature. 

Just then Jonathan Crane came up the road in a 
manner savoring too much of levity to be considered 
becoming to a deacon. The bones of his poorly 
groomed horse upon which he was mounted were 
making a lively stir. The safety of horse and rider 
would not have been imperiled, every third moment, 
at no very good shot between the two. Crane's long, 
angular form showed its defects, to the merriment of 
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tlie boys, who, it may be surmised, had plamied his 
little escapade while he was at some afternoon coun- 
try school-house meeting. 

"It is not a bad idea for boys to find their enter- 
tainment Sunday afleraoons with their families," Mr. 
Herzman said. 

" Yours seem to be having a good time with their 
mother," said the Colonel, as he saw them rolling on 
the grass, around her easy-chair, under what they called 
mother's tree. 

Mr. Herzman called Carl and told him to fill a basket 
with those peaches the Colonel liked for dinner. 

"We are going to ride this evening, and will take 
them to him," said Carl. "Mother is to take some 
fruit to some one she knows who is ill." 

"Count me in," said the Colonel. "I am very ill 
if I can get such fruit. I hope you will help me to 
many such days, Mr. Herzman. Come over and try 
it at our house." 

"That days never repeat themselves is both regret- 
ful and salutary. We are left the privilege of iniprov- 
ing upon them, to which, in the direction of your 
enjoyment, I hope I may be able to contribute in 
return for the pleasure you have given me to-day." 

"If we all feel restful in what we have derived 
from the day, we may count it usefully appropriated, 
not lost. Best has a wide significance. Freedom from 
what taxes is not its end, but the calling up of our 
best instincts. There is nothing so conducive to that 
as harmony, and there is no harmony like that which 
comes to us when with those we love." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
MB. valentine's embabbassment. 

AT the time of the American civil conflict Mr. 
Valentine's son was engaged in milling in a 
western town. His father had just established him 
there, in a stock company, by giving him one-third 
interest. He had hoped to keep his son with him, 
but his preferences were not for farming. 

An estate adjoining Mr. Valentine's came into the 
market. The price was large, but everything was in 
proportion. With wheat at three dollars per bushel, 
he could in a few years "let himself out" and not 
experience any embarrassment. His desire to add this 
to the homestead land was largely due to the hope 
and belief that some day his son would come back 
and settle. 

Some communities regard the most fitting aim of a 
son to be "to hold the fort" as their fathers have; 
others admire the ambition that seeks new fields. 

For years Mr. Valentine had looked longingly over 
those meadows. If he allowed another to purchase 
them now, he should not again have the opportunity 
to acquire them. To be sure, there was no calculating 
how long war prices would prevail, but it was prob- 
able for years. He purchased by part payment and 
mortgage. 
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Loade^, more appealing to patriotifim, came the call 
for volunteers. Three of the stockholders of the mill, 
among whom was young Valentine, joined the army, 
to be rushed undisciplined into the long march and to 
the front. 

With the loss of his son Mr. Valentine yielded his 
wonted ambition and energy. Things slipped through 
his hands which once he would have been keen to 
correct. 

The stock in the western mill changed ownership. 
Under judicious management, it would return a hand* 
some income. Mr. Bernard, one of the new stock- 
holders, had taken his interest, not with an idea of 
keeping the mill at work, but to place himself where 
he could manipulate. Mr. Bernard was never known 
in a continued business. He frequently talked loudly 
of going into something, but never did anything with 
a view to steady industry. If he made a move in 
any direction, it was because he saw that something 
valuable was likely to be embarrassed, and he might 
force the control into his own, or a poorly paid col- 
leaguers hands, when after a time, according to his 
intentions, the property would be pressed into idle- 
ness, and, to suit himself, upon the market. 

There are some constitutionally incapable of straight 
business. They never think of acquiring, except by 
another^s misfortunes, and as for any sense of interest 
in the industry of a people, it could not be theirs. 

The laboring classes, whose hope is in the prosper- 
ity of industry, suffer through such crookedness more 
than capitalists. To the latter it is the yielding of 
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possessions, to the former their daily living, which 
the earth promises the laborer. 

In the same city on the Board of Trade was a Mr. 
Brown, who wanted the mill, and had been watching, 
hoping it would be forced upon the market low 
enough to be within his reach. A prominent mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, Mr. James, was a brother 
of the cashier of the bank where the mill did bus- 
iness. 

Now, if by adroit managing Mr. Bernard could 
press this mill upon the market, Mr. Brown would 
take enough stock to enable him to devote himself to 
running it, Mr. James enough to make it profitable 
for him to watch the tide in the wheat market, and the 
cashier would serve his own interests in recommend- 
ing bank accommodation to the Company. It was a 
part of Mr. Bernard's generalship that, when they 
should come into joint possession, he would bring his 
double-dealing to bear upon the stockholders, until 
they, in self-preservation, would be compelled to buy 
him out at his own figures. 

The successful culmination of the plan depended upon 
the ability of Mr. Bernard to squeeze Mr. Valentine out. 

For awhile, when profits were enormous, the mill 
was held idle, and the stock assessed. Then, for a 
few times, the Mill Company bought heavily in grain, 
just when the price of wheat had been quietly run 
up. It was followed by a decline, which meant so 
much loss to the Mill Company. When it was judged 
the moment to strike, the cashier of the bank refused 
to discount the Mill Company's paper. 
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Mr. Valentine had buried the proceeds of his lands 
in the hope of saving his first investment in -the mill. 
It now was for sale, amid a great cry of good-for- 
nothing. This was serious to Mr. Valentine. But his 
payments due upon land were made for a long time 
and had been extended. In the meanwhile a half 
lethargic condition was stealing over him, partly the 
result of disease, but indicative of the yielding of life's 
forces. He clung to his manner of living, never having 
known any other, with an inherent sense that his 
honor depended upon it. 

lake many others, Mr. Valentine had been educated 
to look upon women as beings to be provided for; 
and, as he loved his daughter, he was anxious to 
assure her an honorable position in the world. Until 
lately it had not occurred to him but that with him, 
in his house, she could have all the independence she 
would desire. Now, pressed for payments he could 
not meet, another view of things continually presented 
itself to him. 

Helen had one wish — to serve and make happy 
her father. In her burned that filial affection which 
the pens of jEschylus and Sophocles have so welL 
drawn. She had the noble, tender and loving qualities 
of Alcestes, which, if less heroic than those of Anti- 
gone or Electra, were more human. 
6 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A PROJEOr OF UARRIAGS. 

IT was evening, after a magnificent commotion of 
the elements, which had left its mark by felling 
trees. One old patriarch was shivered by the light- 
ning, at whose brilliancy the children had covered 
their faces, in the little school-house, which was left 
open and a worthy teacher provided by Mr. Valentine. 
He could never leave the selection of a teacher 
wholly to a board which might not know the needs 
of the people, and managed by a liberal addition to 
the school fund to meet the wants of the community 
in that regard. Mr. Valentine had, with his daughter, 
been driving over Landsdown and Wiinderschon 
estates long owned by the Valentines. Here, voices 
of nature, in storm and sunshine, had been as famil- 
iar to Helen from childhood as the buzz of factory 
wheels to many another. 

''See, daughter," said Mr. Valentine, ''the fire stiU 
lives in that 'lord of the field.' But for the rain it 
would have burned the near wheat and the cottage 
yonder." 

Pensively, Helen said: "I loved that grand old tree, 
whose branches even when tempest tossed moved 
gracefully. I comprehend the feeling of those who 
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have worshiped them. In a certain sense, perhaps, 
I may be said to." 

"My sympathy is with you," said her father. "It 
is as if the life power, in the tree, stretched its 
branches in obedience and veneration to Divine 
Power, but, when its arms are swaying and lashing 
in the fury of the atorm, it is God. in the tree. 
Here, in that fallen monarch, is a lesson of the 
insecurity of all earthly strength." 

^' But it was a part of us," said Helen. " It gives me 
pain. I feel so linked with every tree, which I have 
played under and around all my life, that to separate 
I have something of the feeling I would experience 
were I surgically losing a finger. Father, I feel Qod 
more in quiet nature; I do not want to recognize him 
in wrath." 

"My childy you indicate the spirit of the coming 
time; I have heard far more of the wrath than the 
love of God, and have felt both." 

They were silent as they drove home, but the 
winds were not busier than their thoughts. They 
entered the house by the door at which Mr. Yaleutine 
had a few years before parted from his son, who 
never returned from that strife which rent the hearts 
of millions and gave back to earth its gory hoard. 

As Helen brought his cigars and lighted his lamp^ 
she noted, not for the first time, the settled sadness 
in her father's face. When he said, "There, dear, 
good-tiight," she felt that he wanted to be alone with 
sad thoughts. 

"Do you not wish me to stay with you?" she ven- 
tured to ask. — - 
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"I should think you would be happier thinking 
over your pleasant times in New York than with such 
poor company as I am," replied Mr. Valentine. 

"I should prefer your company to any one else's, 
though you never spoke," said Helen, as she kissed 
him good-night. 

This kiss Mr. Valentine received half-regretfully. 
He had wished her more one of the world than she 
inclined to be. Now he was disposed to regard it as 
more important, since Mr. Titus had sued for ^er 
hand. 

Mr. Valentine's sister's husband had for the past 
few years been in business relations with Mr. Titus, 
and it had come about that his name was on Mr. 
Valentine's paper, which if pressed would separate him 
from his old home, in which case, what could he do 
for his daughter? He had never looked upon her 
as other than to be cared for, had never thought 
of her as able to care for herself. 

There is nothing more indicative of a better under- 
standing of life than that parents, whose circum- 
stances do not make it imperative, are having the 
providence to educate their daughters to be self-sup- 
porting. In this Queen Victoria has had judgment 
for which all women should honor her. Time was 
when woman was bom for sacrifice; she had no 
will, no choice. It will come to be considered, as 
it should be, a disgrace to marry for other reasons 
than because parties are necessary to each other's 
happiness. 

As the wife of Mr. Titus, she would be secured in 
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a home, which would give her a position with which 
her father would be satisfied. She would be indepen- 
dent, and her native inclination to charitable work 
could be indulged. In short, she could make her life 
what she chose. Thus thought Mr. Valentine, and he 
further felt that not often in a woman's life does such 
an opportunity present itself. But, even everything 
considered, he would not urge her to marry against 
her choice. He hoped she would choose Mr. Titus. 

If she had ever especially admired, she zealously 
guarded the secret, for they had taught her that the 
weakness of love was not altogether commendable. 
Many parents thus try to hold reins over their children. 

Certainly Helen had never manifested any decided 
preferences. Had he studied her, as he did later, he 
would have known that few could have been happier 
with one her whole nature would select, no matter 
where; and but for her philosophy, few .would have 
suffered more, though her surroimdings were palatial, 
unhappily associated. 

It is not surprising if he were biased by his sister, 
who ran down from New York for a day or two, 
"just to see how they were," but in reality to urge 
the matter to a contract. She was selfishly interested. 
It would suit her husband to have Mr. Titus in 
closer business relations; besides, he was a convenient 
endorser, and as her daughters were in society her 
demands upon her husband's bank accounts were fre- 
quently exhaustive. 

She spoke much of Mr. Titus' strong position in 
business and particularly so in the church and society. 
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He 'was generous and noble. She painted the pros- 
pects of Helen in brilliant colors, should she accept 
iim. 

In this unsettled, doubtful, threatening period of 
his Hfe, Mr. Valentine could but look upon Mr. Titus' 
fiuit as a kind Providence. 

Aunt Peggy said, in her usqal snapping bug man- 
ner: ^^Most likely the girl will refose him and marry 
some one we know nothing o£" 

Mr. Valentine believed that in time Helen would 
be a devoted wife, and distinguish herself in society. 

That she was ambitious he knew. Did she not 
belong to a proud family? 

Strange that we marvel at nations, we choose .to 
denominate heathen, compelling or contracting their 
children's marriages I 

Disinclined obedience is sometimes effected through 
tiie best impulses of a natures False aims of life, 
toward which the education of families is too often 
bent, are brought to bear to effect a willingness, even 
E desire for a marrii^, which, if left to natural pre- 
ference, would never be consummated. 

With eyes half<-opea people will sacrifice the best 
God has given them to social position, whose stilted 
foundations speak little of permanency. 

The world learns slowly, and looks hop^lly for 
its strength from those who do not take up their 
gifts and depart from the Giver, but abide in Nature, 
which is God. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

eOCIETT. 

THE day was a busy one at the Titus mansion. 
The next was to be a reoeption for the bride. 
Helen, now Mrs. Titus, had been rearranging the par- 
lors, and by a naturally artistic taste had given them 
a more attractive appearance. There was a stififoess 
about the rooms^ which affected her somewhat as the 
company rooms of small homes, which seldom are 
treated to sunshine or persons. 

Just as she was about to give the last direction 
for the morning, Mr. Titus called to her firom his 
room. He was much excited over not being able to 
find something. He said to her: 

"It is your business to look after such, Mrs. Titus I 
I expect you to keep things in order I After to-mor- 
row put everything in its place and keep it there I" 

This was the second time she had seen him unpleas- 
antly excited. While on their journey, the distance 
being a little greater from the depot to the hotel, than 
he had anticipated, he created an unpleasant scene 
with the hackman. 

Now, in a young wife's heart, there is no thought 
but of nobleness and goodness in her husband. Helen 
had seen much to praise in him, and was trying to 
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be sure that she loved him. The impression she 
received from such unlooked for occurrences was much 
like the astonishment of a person who runs against a 
wall in the dark. But she would put it out of mind. 
Nevertheless, to one who from childhood had had a 
keen sense of nobility of action, there was a humili- 
ation, a feeling that such doing was beneath him. 
Had she stopped and measured him as she would 
any one but her husband, she would have decided that 
a small soul was finding ways to exhibit its dimen- 
sions. In that she would not have been fair. He 
was not on all sides small. It did not yet occur to 
her that this was an established disposition. But she 
was pained that there could ever have been anything 
but tenderness from him, to whom she had trusted 
her happiness. Yet, her woman's nature, shut off 
from other channels, flowed to him. 

With Mr. Titus, the feeling was that he had a 
young wife to train into his service. She was for 
him. Thus far, he had supposed that she would 
always think as he wanted her to. He did not 
seriously consider women's thoughts of much impor- 
tance outside of household matters. His house must 
be run in the manner he wished it. It was for him. 

Now, in so f&r as Mr. Titus' nature would admit, 
he was kind to his wife, but his consideration for self 
was so much greater and his disposition so fault-finding 
that it did not seem so to her. But with Helen there 
was a determination to see nothing but the best in 
her husband. She had yet to learn that to be equal 
to the bulla and bears on change and to daily pass 
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Upon the commercial paper presented at a bank, to 
its interest, or to correctly judge in a stock market, 
where navigation, railroads and mines are represented, 
did not mean to be equally fair in judgment concern- 
ing a wife. 

The evening following, the house was thronged with 
guests. There was a large representation from Mr. 
Titus' church; also from others. Engineers and machi- 
nists of the business world, with those who oil the 
cranks. As usual those who bore the weight of busi- 
ness were not particular to air themselves in the 
assembly, but their flies continually buzzed. Learned 
gentlemen were few, and talked little. There were 
women whose aim had been to "keep up in society" 
and to which end everything had been sacrificed, the 
painful story of which was written upon their faces; 
anxious fathers whose bills payable had furrowed the 
foreheads which might have been smoothed by unmis- 
taking daughters. And amoug all were those 'who 
felt it their duty, as well as pleasure, to contribute 
their time and income to "society." 

Now and then, one who sought an opportunity for con- 
versation with Mrs. Titus, noticed that she seemed 
more familiar with the weighty topics of the day 
than with the usual drawing-room chatter, and ^ felt 
that there was material in her which would make her 
an acquisition to society in its best sense. 

It was an opportunity for people to survey the 
house, which they freely did; some with all the air 
of a man not worth $10,000. Mrs Bell thought that 
such a palatial mansion, so well calculated for large 
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entertaitimentSf would be open frequently. Mrs. Titus 
hoped that she would see those whose acquaintance 
she would enjoy informally, and pressed a few to come 
and finish a conversatioQ tiiey had commenced. 

Several representing benevolent societies hung 
:around her. One lady said aside to her: 

''Now you must join ours. Do not go to any of 
the others; we need you, and expect your support." 

"What is your charity," asked Mrs. Titus. 

**The Protestant Orphan Asylum." 

"I feel the deepest sympathy with helpless children. 
I shall be glad to serve them in any way I am able 
to," said Mrs. Titus. 

"But we want all that you can do. We have a 
yearly election of officers soon, and will be glad to 
put you on the board. We are behind in ftmds." 

"That should not be," said Mrs. Titus, "in this 
part of New York." 

Mrs. Smith watched the opportunity to tell her as 
a friend that the institution she represented had the 
best chosen board. Its members were very select, 
and it would be a good chance for her to establish 
herself on their calling list; besides, they had very 
enjoyable times. 

A sweet-fSM3ed, gentle, Christ-like woman spoke of 
being interested in a foundlings' home, also in a home 
called "The Open Door." She would like to call 
upon her another day and talk of them. They were 
not popular, but she felt that they needed her. 

One lady, with a huge diamond cross, said to Mrs. 
Titus: 
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'<! am glad you are so nioely located on this street. 
In going to a new place yonr church and street are 
all important." 

^'I came to my husband's home. I know I shall 
find friends among his," Helen replied. 

"I am going to put your name among the members 
of our scientific society," Professor Amesbury said, 
" and trust you may find both pleasure and profit. We 
have a lecture Thursday evening on Anthropology, by 
a person who has- given much time to its considera- 
tion; and a week from that time one upon the Origin 
of Species. We can only hope for a condensation of 
what Mr. Darwin has fiimished upon the subject." 

"Which would be all one could ask for," said Mrs. 
Titus. "I should like to refresh myself by going. I 
thank you for asking me." 

To Helen the air was oppressive. There was not 
the genuine, hearty feeling that she had left at home. 
Of course her husband had friends she could meet as 
she did her &ther'8. 

Of some things Helen had much to learn, but she 
was an apt scholar. Like many another business 
man, true fellowship, for which the heart naturally 
cries, had with Mr. Titus been for years left out. He 
met men regularly, as he kept his accounts, but always 
with business armor on, ready to clash. 

K that be necessary in some of the twenty-four hours, 
men have a right to exact of the remainder some 
eociety in the abandon, trust and happiness of which 
they can reset themselves in harmony with mankind. 
The man who ignores the necessity of this, and goes 
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home maintaining the same strain in which he has 
spent the day in business, will soon be incapable of 
harmonizing. 

There were the usual bon mots; the little flatteries 
which with the weak reach so far and count much, 
and are the tools which those who wish to ingratiate 
themselves into others' favor and realize they have 
little else to offer, or who think others weak enough 
to be so pleased, and have designs upon them, use 
deftly. There were the usual candle and moths, with 
a few lamps whose light, fed by the popular social 
oil, could never compare with the luminaries of an 
intellectual gathering. 

But there was a compensation for the hoUowness 
and weakness, partly understood by Helen, in the 
pride of her woman's heart, that her husband was so 
much honored in his home. 

The many compliments Mr. Titus received for his 
wife were accepted as so much to himself. Was she 
not his? His wisdom had selected her. Her equip- 
ments represented his standing in Wall street, as well 
as in his church. That part in his make-up was 
touched, that, in a man, is satisfied when he drives 
out an elegant newly-purchased' horse to exhibit to 
his friends. 

When the guests had withdrawn, Mr. Titus expressed 
great satisfaction in the evening he had spent. He 
said the house was best to entertain in of any around 
there, and its appointments were certainly as fine. He 
had purchased it in his bachelor days, when he first 
thought of bringing her there, and fitted it up that 
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she xnigbt have an advantageous introduction. He 
thought it due to himself that his position should be 
recognized through his wife. She must now return 
her calls and always, in calling hours, be particular to 
dress especially well, which invariably included jew- 
elry. He was displeased with her omission of it. A 
lady is never dressed without jewelry, particularly 
when she is to meet her husband's friends, he said to 
her. She was no longer Miss Valentine, but Mrs. 
Titus, emphasizing the last word with relish. 

How much one pays for a society position, if he 
take an active place in front rank, besides time which 
comprises all there is valuable or longed for in life I 
To the business man, it is money; to the ignorant, it 
may be learning; to the mother, carefully reared chil- 
dren; to the idler, an elegantly trimmed wardrobe — 
perhaps, a marriage conquest, which easily fits into, 
or is drawn from the shallow gayeties of life. 

Give to Society all the votive oflferings she claims. 
She'll receive them without record. If you lose a 
friend, she will excuse you the more readily if you 
are a brilliant, that some one else's lustre may not be 
dimmed by contrast. For what you have given all 
your energies to grow old in, you may leave and you 
go alone. 

How much one loses who lets an opportunity of 
gaining a friend escape or misses occasions which 
friendship enriches. 

It is not the gilded social event, which society 
items file, that is remembered, though it cost the 
giver his accommodation paper. 
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The Salons of which Aspasia^ Oljmpia Fulvia 
Morata, Yittoria Colonna^ Claude and Henrietta Herz 
were the centres will ever be honored, even above 
those of the Marquise de Bcnnbouillet or Madame 
Becamier, for, &om them radiated the foremost thought 
of their times, which were periods of levivaL 

A reflection upon every moral and intellectual 
renaissance which history indicates finds woman an 
inspirator in the van. This not only gives encour- 
agement to those who would be active in all honor- 
able progress, but shows a responsibility, which only 
the deeply meditative comprehend. Many an admired 
woman in the glittering haUs of large assemblies would 
exchange her homage for an influence with the few 
leading minds of her period. If she be strong enough 
she can have it. Such are selected. That which 
immediately succeeds material prosperity in a com- 
munity or nation aims at display; that which answers 
the demands of reason and understanding, which 
stands upon all that is and looks ahead, forgets to 
dazzle; it appeals to more than the eye. 

For a little time, Helen gave each day laigely 
to receiving. One lady in a motherly way said to 
her: 

"My dear Mrs. Titus, I know how much you 
are occupied just now. Of course, after you have 
returned all these calls, you will select those whom 
you will keep up strictly. The others will do once 
a year, some even once in two years. You always 
hear a society lady excuse herself to some, that she 
seldom makes calls. She knows whom it will do to 
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neglect, and whom not; where she may send her card, 
and where appear in person. By the way," she 
continued, "I will tell you, out of the real interest I 
take in you, that those Belisles are not in our set. 
They came here two years ago. Mrs. Belisle is rather 
independent." 

"Oh, yes I" said Helen; "I remember her sweet 
face and superior manner. Do you not think them so?" 

A scornful smile, which is as sure an indication of 
a narrow, selfish spirit as a certain expression is of a 
gunshot wound, passed over her face. Half-conscious 
that she had been a little too presuming in implying 
that Mrs. Titus was of her own calibre, she yentuied 
to say: 

''She is intellectual, does not give much of heraelf 
to society. Any pains would be lost there. The 
Edwins from Colorado are likely to become popular. 
They are very wealthy." 

''What is Mr. Edwin's business?" asked Helen. 

"I do not know. I heard my husband speak of 
his stocks. I do not know what he meant. He said 
he was negotiating for the Smith mansion. It is a 
magnificent place. I must call there soon. Will you 
go with me?" 

This was, in fact, the real object of her call — ^to 
secure Mrs. Titus' company in making a yisit which 
she hardly wished to make alone. It would be so 
much to her advantage to go under the wing of one 
whose prestige could cover her deficiencies. 

Helen, clear visioned enough not to allow herself 
to be made a tool of, said: 
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"I have many things to occupy my time besides 
devoting myself to society. Many things which come 
under the head of duty, and some which may be 
called partly selfish. I can never keep pace with the 
world's movements unless I give myself some time." 

"Your husband will tell you all that you need to 
know. Women are admired for agreeableness rather 
than wisdom." 

"In some regards I expect my husband to keep me 
posted, but certainly wisdom ought to add to agreea* 
bleness, rather than detract from it." 

"If you expect to give only half of yourself to 
society, you are mistaken. You'll be drawn into it. 
Mr. Titus will be desirous that his wife contrast 
favorably with his acquaintances. How is any one to 
be jealous of your handsome outfit, if you do not 
appear in public? You will not be spared to your- 
self; besides, if one falls back, he must make all the 
more eflTort to regain his hold. It never pays. I did 
not see the Mills people at your reception. Were 
they not invited?" 

"Mr. Titus is not acquainted with them." 

"Too bad. He should have begged an introduction 
some way. They will give a splendid wedding. They 
are just back from Europe, and are enjoying the dclat 
of a baronial engagement in their family." 

Here too she was on the lookout for an introduc- 
tion and hoped to find an easy stepping stone in Mrs. 
Titus. She took her departure, in that little nip- 
ping walk, which always suggests a character which 
calls for a magnifying glass. 
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CHAPTER rS. 

ME. TITUS' ADVICK, 

*^T AM going to Chicago to-morrow night," Mr. 
JL Titus said to his wife one day. 

"Cannot I accompany you?" 

"Certainly not; your business is to care for the 
house." 

This was in strange contrast to what he had said 
before their marriage: 

"Miss Valentine, I shall value your company in 
traveling. I shall want you with me. You can easily 
arrange to accompany me." 

She looked upon such assertions as something to 
be followed out. He made them, for the moment 
thinking them, without regarding them again. She was 
learning that, among respectable and honored people, 
a promise is sometimes as easily forgotten as made. 
Helen had been bred where every vertebra was united 
with principle, and lines which divide the ignoble firom 
the manly are by the latter never neared. How sen- 
sitive the well-reared are to approaching distinctions, 
which the ill-bred cross and recross without discerning. 
In those niceties, as well as points of honor, the 
place to test one is the family. 

While she had pride in her house and also in 
6 
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making her husband's home after his liking, it had 
never occurred to her that it could .be made a 
place of confinement, or constant labor. No one 
would more honor the mother of a little group, 
who daily exhausts her time, strength and wit in 
making the laborer's wages meet their necessities, 
than she. But she had not seen any necessity of 
such a burial for herself for such it would have 
been to her; but in a humble home with love in 
every chair and comer it would not be thought of 
as such. She wished to give her housekeeping its 
due attention, but did not think it the first, high- 
est purpose of living. 

Some women are so intent upon keeping well 
what is within their walls that they never entertain 
an idea that, in a whole lifetime, anything could 
be of more importance to them than polishing sil- 
ver, arraying china and hunting moths. If it be a 
necessity, i^ny woman can honor herself and find 
pleasure in doing it. K it satisfies, she is at her 
best. But if there is anything in one that dusters 
and brooms do not answer to, and she has enough 
circulating medium, and a genius which will subor- 
dinate labor and routine care, she has the advan- 
tage of one who does not look outside her home 
society, for she gets to herself a richness and fresh* 
ness which the other wastes, and which with thinking 
people is ever in demand. 

Many people prefer to be pinched in a castle to 
being free in a modest home, and use their time 
as a gift of God. Little mice liv& in brown stone 
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fix)Dts, though you do not see their teeth marks on 
the door-plate. 

There is a genius of living, commensurate with a 
desired expenditure, in consultation with taste, and in 
which individuality need not be lost. But sometimes 
a '^Thus sayeth the Lord" interferes. The mandates 
of her liege sovereign were beginning to be felt. 

Under the will of Providence we sweeten, strengthen; 
under an unreasonable will we weaken or it loses its 
hold upon us. 

Every true woman wants to be necessary to her 
husband; not altogether as a valet, but affectionately, 
intellectually and socially. 

A man who regards his wife as a servant, and 
becomes conscious of any superiority in her, manifests 
that sense by a tendency to tyrannize. 

**I want you to attend the prayer-meeting," Mr. 
Titus said to his wife, ''not leave it for any scientific 
lecture. Your lecture will do you no good, and I 
must not let Allen and Edwin, or Smith get a hold 
upon that society which shall weaken mine. Spend 
anything there that is necessary to make you promi* 
sent, but be careful of other charities. Some things 
a man must do, in connection with the church, or 
some one else will do them and take the lead. You 
can help me. Look after my interests there." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A SECRET AND PICTURES. 

No matter how we reach the Perfect, whether through men, saints or Gods. 

**The highest conscloosness of God that ever existed In the breath of 
humanity was that of Jesus." 

MES. TITUS had come to her old home for a 
few days. Virginia's no longer doubtfully 
happy face appeared in the hall, fresh from the 
freezing air. Her bubbling spirits found vent in 
frolicsome gamboling through the rooms, until she 
caught Helen, and together they stepped to a song 
adapted to the "Carnival of Venice." 

" I am glad you are in such carnival tune," said 
Helen, as she was waiting to take her wraps, which 
were removed with many turnings of a delicate 
shapely hand, whose movements were accompanied 
by the jingle of a dangle ring. A metallic rattle 
is sweet music in the ear of vanity. 

" I should think I ought to be, in your presence, 
or have the wedding bells died and left no music? 
What pretty diamonds 1" — ^another ring of her finger 
bell — "I always knew you were deeper than any of 
usl" 

"Does your ring bear the letters C. S.?'* 

"I'm so happy, happy, happy I I've something to 
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tell you, tell you, tell youl Nobody but you, my 
dear," she sang to her resumed dancing. '^It's a 
secret, and must be. Charlie and I are engaged. 
It's a long way off, but I'm very happy since he 
told me." 

"Did you not know it before? I'm sure had it 
been placarded on all sides of him it could not 
have been plainer. Teach him to hide anything. 
His large heart is too transparent. Is your life fiill 
now? Does the sun shine brighter?" 

"I do not know whether it be ever cloudy! But 
it must not be known." 

"Then remember Aunt Peggy is always within 
ear-shot." 

This caution was not untimely, for her lank form 
appeared point first, which rodent nose always intro- 
duced itself first into a door and halted before the rest 
entered. The accustomed hesitation was more brief 
than usual; evidently, that her presence might check 
the unwonted hilarity. When fairly before them she 
asked some indirect question as if in excuse for her 
appearing, which, as her expressions usually were, 
was punctuated by a nod of her head, as a prairie 
dog emphasizes its bark by a jerk of its terminal 
brush of black hair. 

No sooner had she disappeared than in a low voice 
Virginia said to Helen: "His father says he is only 
a boy, and will not listen to it; Charlie says he 
knows it will be right soon," and she brightened 
as if the soon were now. 

The facta were not half given to Virginia by 
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Charlie Stanton. When he told his father of his 
love for Virginia Bernard, Colonel Stanton said: 

" You shall never marry a child of Mr. Bernard. It's 
too common stock for Stanton blood. You stay 
away from there. Young man, hear what I tell you. 
A few years will show you your foolishness." 

**Do you not like him?" asked Virginia. 

"Most assuredly," replied Helen. 

"I know what you think: that he will never be 
the shrewd business man to 'gain and keep position.' 
Have I quoted you correctly? I have often heard 
your judgment of young men. It's pretty severe, too, 
if you do read character well. I love him, and he 
will care for me, and I for him." 

The last was emphatically spoken. It did not occur 
to Virginia that Helenas heart could be unsatisfied. 
She had so constantly thought of her own wants 
that she did not habitually entertain sympathy for 
others, though her nature was kindness toward all, 
and she had rare affection for those nearest her. 

Helen, restless and not satisfied, did not understand 
herself. She quieted on the pill of filial duty, which 
she had swallowed so well covered that she did not 
know what she had taken, and she found consolation 
in the pride of having won the man whom many 
people honored and esteemed, and picturing the life 
he would make for her. She had not yet learned the 
man. The proud blood in her father's race coursed 
her veins, and her mother's family had been prominent 
for too many centuries not to have shaped opinions in 
its descendants. 
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With Virginia there was so much love that there 
was no room for a question of or satisfaction in pride 
or ambition. Ilelen looked upon her husband as a 
man who would tower above most others. Virginia 
did not count Mr. Charlie Stanton's stories, or care 
whether he was a cottage or a meeting-house. He 
was all she wanted to mak& her life more complete 
than she would once have dreamed it could have 
been. . There was nothing she would not willingly 
sacrifice for him. 

"Mr. Stanton's father," Helen said, "is wealthy 
and he is an only child. You can afiford to enjoy his 
happy nature and not test him in coping with the 
business world. A man may be no less the valuable 
man at home, if he does not appear on 'change." 

A little piqued, Virginia said: "You think he had 
better not risk himself with the sharpest?" 

"I do not think he would enjoy that life; and he 
has a beautiful home here. What is ^he use?" 

Looking out, Helen saw her father approach upon 
his majestic steed Mara. She thought she never saw 
so knightly a picture. Even in his declining years 
he was at home on a horse. Everything of the place 
was never so dear, but most of idl that father. At 
his signal, she ran to the gate to meet him. 

Mr. Valentine said: "I am going over to your 
Uncle John's. Colonel Stanton just told me he saw 
the Doctor drive up there this morning." 

"Then I will not look for you back until tea." 

"Yes; I will soon return, if he be very ill, for you; 
if not, I will come back soon." 
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The time of his daughter's stay was preciotis to 
him. He did not wish to remain long from her. 

As if conscious of the honor of bearing his burden, 
Mars' light, martial step and proud mien spoke of 
care, responsibility and pride; while his arched neck, 
intelligent eye, dilated nostrils and patterned limbs no 
less indexed his quality than did his outstanding 
veins. The slightest tone of his rider was a commu- 
nication to him. 

Helen watched them until the crackling of the 
frosty covering of the earth was lost in the distance. 
She was feeling the pain of pulling up and transplant- 
ing her roots. 

When Mr. Valentine alighted at Beaulieu, the home 
of Mr. John Stanley, Mars turned his head to him as 
if he would caress and be caressed. He was not dis- 
appointed, and a contented gratitude looked from his 
eye to his master. 

As Mr. Valentine left the hall for Mr. Stanley's 
room, Billy, a house-servant, said: ''It's mighty hawd 
trav'lin' to-day. Judge. Mars is a little wam. Shall I 
send him to the bawn?" 

" Never mind him, Billy. I'll soon be off again." 

Five minutes later, Mars was walking to the stable, 
while Billy remarked: ''I know dat haws ain't gwine 
to paw de post out dis day. Judge nebber go out dis 
house shawt five 'aws." 

Mr. Stanley was better and talkative. If there be 
a strong characteristic of this section, which reaches 
south and west, it is the people's hospitality, appreci- 
ation of fHends and disposition to let thorovghly alone 
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those whom they have crossed out of their social 
ledger. The husbandmen here have leisure until the 
grain fields are waiting. The typical New Englander's 
or Western man's time is not at public bidding. To 
hang over the fence and talk is to some what the 
town meeting is to others. The diplomat in trade or 
politics first learns to lean long and gracefully on a 
board or rail where the political pots are heated and 
the social yams are worn smooth. 

Mr, Stanley, Mrs. Valentine's brother, had lived too 
much by himself to maintain a popularity which had 
never been of the most robust quality. It was not 
that he did not have warmth of soul, but a few cir- 
cumstances in his early life, particularly one in which 
the finest part of his nature bad been most active, 
had crusted him over. He had tried to lock him- 
self up from individual interest \rith the living. He 
could never wholly freeze to Mr. Valentine; and Dr, 
Alexander had always kept the key to his better 
self, which the Doctor declared was, if you could get 
to it, like sap, the sweeter for its icy crust. The ice 
chilled his exterior which the world saw and felt, 
and took no pains to sweeten his cup while he assid- 
uously devoted himself to money-making. 

After greeting Mr. Valentine, Dr. Alexander resumed 
the chat. Looking at a copy of Leonardo da Vinci's 
" Last Supper," he said, in his rapid, positive manner : 

''I suppose that picture and the sacrament itself 
have a dififerent meaning for every one. You know I 
am sometimes counted among the heathen because I 
do not often go to church," 
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Mr. Stanley said : ''That is the ofi&et a physician has 
for his disturbed hours. He is freed from customs 
which bore him, and society must not proscribe him." 

Mr. Valentine asked if there were sufficient balan- 
cing, enough earning and paying in each life to even 
its whole, that looking back from the end the would 
appear pretty level. 

"That depends," replied Mr. Stanley, "upon whether 
a man works out his own road tax. If he pays his 
assessment and trusts to any one else, he has a rough 
road. If his hills are smooth, it is because he does 
it; and if he wants what he earns he must be there 
among the first on pay-day, or some one else will 
claim the title to reward." 

"I'm thinking, John," said Dr. Alexander, "that 
looking at this picture, all these years, has not kept 
you in the soul of it. Although, as I said, I am not 
often at church, I hold that the more people^ that 
would eat and drink together in bond to be just to 
man and obedient to God, the better. The trouble is 
it does not always mean that." 

"True enough," said Mr. Stanley. "To one it is a 
sort of respectability, or places him where he may 
demand notice; to another it is the blind obedience 
of a slave to a priest; to another it is right because 
his father did it ^" 

"Let the remainder come in because they think it 
right and be fair, John," interrupted Mr. Valentine. 

"A man," continued Mr. Stanley, "who has any 
money had better join one of the churches, or he'll 
be tormented by all, until his pockets are emptied; 
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not that the deglutition of one is not that of a* cormo- 
rant. I like the art of the picture. Vinci was won- 
derfuL I saw a copy in crayon of each head, when 
I was last in New York." 

" Yes," said Dr. Alexander, " Leonardo was a verit- 
able genius. Such children are not generally forgotten 
in history. The old Romans considered size of family 
indication of degree of love. I should put it that the 
quality of offspring, everything else being equal, was 
the indication. Love is not always equally bomd out 
through a lifetime, ^as the dead and living prove. If 
a man, in the palmy days of Greece, were above his 
cotemporaries, he was bom of the gods. Not so much 
out of the way either. Plato^s and Pythagoras' lives 
contrast too favorably when compared with some of 
to-day. The world may be responsible for its present 
dearth of Saviours, Venus is potent among the Olym- 
pians to-day as the Athenas and Jxmos know. We 
all know a great deal, but learn little ; too many babes 
and sucklings; more of the former than the latter. 
Perhaps a bachelor transcends his privilege of specu- 
lation. Put me down as a kind of witch-hazel that 
blossoms late, and finiits in the next life." 

"I thought you were married to all of us," Mr. 
Valentine said. 

Dr. Alexander replied that a physician of virtue, 
humanity and nobleness of purpose, and no one else 
has a right to the profession, feels so. Not that a 
man naturally wedded might not better fill any voca- 
tion. 

^*Here is something new," said he, as his eye fell 
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upon a beautiful copy of BaphsBl's Sistine Madonna. 
"That is enough to neutralize all *Last Suppers' and 
'Christs Rejected,' I have no use for any art which 
does not enlarge man's sympathies. Those hard works, 
be the art never so perfect, do nothing for the world 
morally or spiritually. To work in that direction you 
must soften first. Now get one of Millet's peasant pic- 
tures and a soulful genre piece where children are play- 
ing around the door, and you'll soon be converted. Pic- 
tures draw our thoughts as does the sun the leaves of 
plants. The appropriation of mediaeval art by the 
church was not short-sighted in its own interest. It 
was to that period what music has been later, partic- 
ularly that sung by the congregations. John, your 
symptoms are favorable 1" 

Mr. Stanley said: "Men are supposed to have their 
Madonnas in their hearts; mine is on my wall." 

"This may light the fire inside," said Dr. Alexander, 
"so one would not get cold, if she got there. I tell 
you, even the picture of one is a power. It was a 
mistake in the church when she cast woman out of 
the god-head; but it is all right, a trick of Providence, 
that she may demonstrate what she is by reinstating 
herself as the divinity through which the world is 
perfected. Illustration is so much simpler than reason. 
She'll do it." With a nod of his head which forbade 
contradiction. "I have fellowship with some principles 
of the Soman Church which permeate all creation. 
I've no wish to be sacrilegious enough to interrogate 
the shade of Zachariah or Mary, or unearth the secrets 
of the Vestal fires to know if among them played a 
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flame of love. It's a good thing for people to have 
perfection before them, be it Madonna, God, or man. 
That the world possessed a personator of the excel- 
lences of the best religion, who for all time remains 
an example, is sufficient for us. It's our ideals that 
lift us. I recommend them, and as often as your idol 
falls from** its pedestal replace it with another, and 
preserve its head as long as you can. The system of 
sainthood is to us the same that the polytheism of 
Greece was to her. It simply separates the attributes 
of God. If one wants to pray to the Almighty of 
whom he stands in fear and awe, it is St. Dominic. 
If to the kindly, loving Christ, St. Francis comes 
nearest. If he wants aid in industry, he addresses St. 
Benedict. Until we realize that God is but one step 
from us, we take several to reach him; and since he 
must be divided into all nature, it is well enough to 
commence with the saints. Get some more portraits; 
I prescribe it; build into them souls to suit yourself, 
a godhead, sainthood, or brotherhood, from your 
instinctive wants. That is what all men have done 
in all time. One must do something by which his 
genus may be proven." 

" Give me your portrait and I'll install it," said Mr, 
Stanley. 

"A portrait painter can never do well for one for 
whom he does not feel an affinity. In the study of 
the face, if the soul please him, he can learn to thor- 
oughly love him. I have not the pleasure of an acquain- 
tance with a good portrait painter, so do not care to 
trust the job. You will have to hang mine in your 
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imagination. It is a protected place, not liable to 
damages by remarks of the unfriendly. I keep the 
pictures of those I love best where no one enters 
uninvited. Here is your punch in this bottle. Take 
it and get well.'* 

'*Just as you say," said Mr. Stanley. 

*'I'll see you to-morrow," said the Doctor. **Good« 
day." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE DOCTOB AND EUDOBA. 



AS Dr. Alexander, driving from" Mir. Stanley's, 
rounded tbe point for Captain Morgan's, he 
overtook Mr. Herzman, who rode with him to the 
turn that led to the Captain's. 

"There is no such fruitful cause of unhappiness," 
said Dr. Alexander, "as a mind a little out of bal- 
ance. One violently insane is understood. Curse the 
ignorance of the world I Little ones bom never to 
blossom. There is that Arch who will bring sorrow to 
the Captain. Yet I do not marvel; that there is not 
proper understanding on his part. The wonder is thQ 
family is not all broken up. The daughter, Miss Eudora, 
has been the pivot around which all have swung." 

"Such a centrifugal force is beautiful; but not 
many have the strength to bear it," said Mr. Herz- 
man. "That is the Way many songs of life are sung. 
First verse in tune, last out of harmony, I suppose 
the matter was the chord was never perfect." 

"Too great tension on certain strings throws the 
instrument out of tune," Dr. Alexander said. "It is 
only in perfect harmony that nature select^ best 
material for her subjects." 
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"Pythagoras knew more than all men think," Mr 
Herzman remarked. "I can venture his esoterio phi- 
losophy, if found, would astonish most of us. We are 
apt to think the world has something new for us. 
Most of to-day we find in Homer; and those old phi- 
losophers link very near modem speculators in the 
chain. What a long time for people to suffer in 
every way for all kinds of ignorance 1 Do you think 
that you physicians give all to the world, that it will 
take, of what you know, as well as of drugs? 

Some of us have not much but prescriptions to give. 
When not wisely made they may yet aid in faith cure." 

"Sadly true. But there should be teachings which 
are not. What right has any party or parties to 
send out their wards, candidates for the natural 
responsibilities of life, ignorant of nature^s simple 
laws? What wonder if on every hand there be com- 
plaint against such daring dispensing of duty? Must 
every one learn for himself? Is there no such thing 
as standing upon others' experience?" 

"We have been taught that this life is nothing," 
Dr. Alexander said, "the next all. (Supposing we 
change our standpoint to the ground that the object 
of each life is its completeness, its perfection. Would 
we not get a different view of everything which bears 
upon this existence?" 

"You have struck the key-note which all will be 
willing to echo, when it is sounded in the churches. 
Do not be afraid of its being heard outside. All pro- 
gress of any society will come from the force of what 
is without, as well as from what is within." 
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"But progress is slow; meantime the law that igno- 
rance sows the seed of misery is fulfilled." 

"Could the giving of a life bring all good and 
expel all evil to the living; to do it would be the 
happiest moment of all existence." 

"Such is not the plan of Creation, though over and 
over again lives have purchased much to man." 

Mr. Herzman left Dr. Alexander with an engage- 
ment for the next evening, which, as the Doctor 
always made his, was conditional. 

Dr. Alexander found Mrs. Morgan with relaxed 
muscles. She yawned frequently. For some time she 
had been improving, but Miss Eudora lay exhausted 
upon the sofa. The mother would not leave her^ 
unconscious that that was what she needed. The 
imploring look of Miss Morgan was understood and 
Dr. Alexander said: 

"I am going over to the village and back again. 
Will you not ride with me, Mrs. Morgan? The air 
will benefit you; plenty of ozone." 

"Oh I nol I would not leave Eudora." 

Mrs. Morgan had been persuaded into a few rides, 
and Dr. Alexander was now satisfied in her convales- 
cence, but apprehensive of Miss Morgan's condition, 
who looked despair. 

"Well then," said the Doctor, "I shall take Miss 
Eudora. Get her something warm for a wrap." 

"She is not able to go," said Mrs. Morgan. 

"Get her something or I'll take her without I" 

The nervous draft and depression upon Eudora was 
killingly exhaustive. That morning, in spite of her 
7 
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affection and reason, she found herself growing fret- 
ful, at no more plausible excuse than the littlenesses 
that were continually bubbling from a dear, kind, 
faithful neighbor, whose radius of thought measured 
the distance from her own lane to Mr. Morgan's, and 
who, out of sympathy, came in for the day. Almost 
any neighborhood can represent the whole animal 
kingdom, from little mice up. 

Dr. Alexander knew that there was no weariness 
like that which comes from the continued dropping oi 
nothing. As he took her to the carriage, he said: 

"If some one would do this every day for you, you 
would not get sick. This is about two-halves of what 
our celebrated cures and mineral springs mean — a 
place that offers change of scene, air and people. As 
the world is made up, it is a good thing for many 
people to get away from home. The nerves will bear 
about so much strain, when they will commence to 
crack. That is aH that some people's impatience 
means." 

This was consoling to the poor girl, who lived in 
continued self-chastisement for her "proneness to fret- 
fulness," as her mother called it. 

"You must will to resist, and go out a great deal 
if you do not wish to get down. Willing to keep 
well, sometimes^ is willing to get well. If you under- 
stand your limits of endurance your chanced are bet- 
ter, for you will not passively drain your life dregs, 
without considering that it will be more to those you 
love to save yourself." 

When, after an hour's absence, they returned, Eudora 
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was ready and wiUing to make the house happy in 
any way. 

As th^ Doctor bade her good«bye he dropped this 
remark: 

"It is the too free giving out of limited store that 
exhausts. That applies to sympi^y and strength, as 
it does to com. It is easier to, make com laws than 
to apply rules to the other." 

He did not know how much it was best to say. 
A free expression would, most likely, be lost; if not, 
she could give this liberal translation. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

YIBGINIA'S EBBOB* 

ForgiTeneas la womaiily. 

Virtue flies before liatred as birds before a plague. 

Hatred eats like a termite and destroys Its lodgings. How can bate feed 
upon love? 

ONE morning, Helen was agreeably sarprised to 
find Miss Bernard in her reception-room. 
Virginia did not appear like herself. She was rest- 
less, easily startled, and her face wore an anxious, 
troubled look, which pained Helen. 

"What is the matter, Virginia?" asked Helen. 

"I come to you in most humiliating circumstances," 
Virginia replied. " I am not altogether, wicked, am I? " 

And, amid agitation and tears, she told a story not new. 

"You feel for my shame. Where is the one who 
will feel for my wounded love? From a child, I 
longed for the near affection I did not have. Charlie 
was to me perfection. I worship him now. For one 
sight of him I would cross the ocean where he is." 

"Fled from youl The wretch!" 

" Do not say so." And with a long, deep sigh Vir- 
ginia continued : " I must go through the valley alone. 
Do you think he will ever marry me? I would wait 
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forty years. For one year with him I would give all 
the rest of a lifetime^without him. Ah I to be killed 
by what I cherished I Is there a God? Is there a 
God? Why does He not hear me?" 

"Virginia," said Helen, holding her hands and sup- 
porting the poor, stricken child, "what reason have 
you to expect him?" 

"He often said he could not live without me." 

"Then why does he?" 

"He did love me, and he must. His father sent 
him away." 

" Yes. He wants his son to bring rank and money 
to his house, and if he does not think lightly of the 
dishonor, he walks over it. It is the way of the 
world to wash all hands but the feeblest, and send 
them away with the cry unclean. Charlie lacks man- 
liness." 

"He was manly." 

" Then he had not the stamina to do what he knew 
was just to you.- It is a diminutive soul which will- 
ingly obeys, against conscience. God has given to 
every one to know what for him is right and wrong, 
and to no one else the dictation of others' actions. 
Circumstances may hedge one, but it is a small man 
who would not stake everything rather than be 
instrumental in destroying a woman's reputation, in 
this bitterly harsh and unfeeling world. If his love 
had been commensurate with yours, he would have 
sold even his soul for the privilege of being your 
protector. He was not what you thought him." 

Looking pleadingly through her tears, Yiiginia said: 
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"Do not judge him thus harehly. I feel he is right. 
Something compels him. I only want to know that he 
still loves me, and that I can jet lire with him. It 
would help me bear all!" 

Woman's love and forgiveness are like the love 
and forgiveness of Christ. They are strong enough to 
save. Still listening to love, trust and fear from the 
poor, bleeding heart, Helen said: 

'* There are occasions when self must be made sec- 
ond to the interest of another. That time is yours 
just now. A whole life is to be considered. Yours 
is probably one quarter spent. Now turn your abil- 
ity to work for the whole which is already an exis- 
tence, and will soon ask what there is for it. As 
your happiness has rested in Charlie, know that this 
child shall rest in you. Be wise.^ 

"I can never carry the responsibility. Who will 
help me?" 

"Where is your father?^ 

"Somewhere west, I do not know exactly. Madame 
thinks I am visiting here. I have no*money.'^ 

Helen saw that she rested every movement or deci- 
sion on her. Some people are so central that their 
centripetal force draws all responsibility. 

"Child, I cannot use money where I would like. 
Dr. Alexander would never harm you and would help 
us if he understood. Tes, in more ways than one. 
If your father decides upon a sensation, the Doctor 
could manage him. There are circumstances in his 
life which can be held over him as threats." 

«What?" asked Virginia. 
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"No matter. Dr. Alexander can hold the* whip, and 
be silent as the grave " 

Helen knew that nothing must reach her husband. 
He would see sin and disgrace in rendering assistance. 
She felt that she would be unworthy the name of 
woman if she withheld a kinship aid, for fear of the 
world's dictum. What she did must rest with her- 
self. Of herself she asked: "Can I do as I ought, as 
my conscience tells me?" A woman's natural instinct 
to look for co-operation and hearty sympathy in her 
work is often unrecognized. Helen had resolution to 
stand for her friend, suffering because of a nature 
which, well placed in life, would have outshone her 
own and many another's. ' It was the best of her — 
her devotion, which in measure for a smaller soul or 
better balanced would have preserved her. 

^Do you not wish you had never seen him?" 
Helen asked. 

With an expression of a sorely punished child, 
Virginia said: 

*'How can I wish never to have seen my soul's 
idol!'* 

_ • 

That afternoon Helen wrote the following to Dr. 
Alexander: 

^Mt Dbab FBiBin): Did I sign my own checks, I 
should not ask you for the $100 I do. Put it down 
in your accounts against 'For the unfortunate, in the 
name of every good example.' Virginia came down 
for a visit. I will endeavor to persuade her to remain 
in the city this winter and take some vocal lessons. 
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Her eyes are weak, but stronger than they were. 
Look out for pickets and scouts. I know you will 
never throw stones. Try and save Charlie Stanton. 
Such a one at sea will not float long. Come to New 
York soon. "Always Your Friend, 

"Helen." 

In answer to this letter she received the following: 

" My Dear Helen: I thank the Good that you are. 
May you always act upon the right. It is as foggy 
here as the banks of New Foundland; barometer indi- 
cates a continuance of same weather. I will be in 
New York next week, and find you Wednesday P. M. 

"Asa Alexander." 

(The following Wednesday Dr. Alexander said to 
Helen: 

"The motive that moves one to act regardless of 
comment is praiseworthy. It is paganism to act 
expecting praise. How can one^s friendship be tested 
who never risks anything of self for another? Do you 
know that most women would have left her to her- 
self, and many would have thrown her to the harpies, 
through their vile tongues? " 

"It is less to me what others would have done," 
Helen replied, "than it is that I do the best for the 
protection of a young woman, who has little joy to 
look forward to, and the young life which takes up 
its burdens involuntarily. Because the mother^s guar- 
dian angels have been off duty, shall the child be ever 
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scorned? Would that sucli unfortunates could to-day 
be fathered by the godsl" 

"We dropped that," said the Doctor, "but we have 
maintained the killing custom none the less sure, if in 
a more refined manner. A Vestal was buried alive ; a 
criminal placed in an open grave, and the atoning 
blood flowed from the sacrifice over the doomed. We 
have taken to open air burial in one case, and in the 
other we omit any atonement by not helping the 
convicted to atone for himself. Be wise. As you 
would wish the well-being of your own child guarded, 
guard this. I know you despise dissimulation. Carry 
it through without. They will both have their way 
to work in the world. Mr. Bernard is going to the 
dogs where he belongs. I think if you can get the 
child cared for here for a few years, I would try the 
ColoneVs good-heartedness by taking him out there 
upon some pretense, and test the thickness of blood. 
Call on me for what you need. There is something 
in the girl's life we do not know. To you, she is not 
Mr. Bernard's daughter." 

"I hope she is not," said Helen. 

"Do not torment her by any denunciations of young 
Stanton. • It will be of no use," 

"I have erred in that." 

"He has been kept frx)m her except he stole a 
visit; and with his nature you can now expect him 
to go to the bad, become reckless. Probably he will 
drink himself out of the world." 

"Too bad for Virginia 1 A pferson separated from 
the sympathy of others is like an ear of corn depen- 
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dent upon tho wind for fertilization. He is lucky, 
indeed, if he gets pollen enougli to produce kemelSy 
which will add anything to the harvesti which is to 
return usage to the master and furnish his own sus- 
tenance, for his silks are covered by the heayy leaves 
pf his neighbors." 

'^To preserve her from contempt is your first con- 
sideration; then build her up strong enough that she 
may not lose the object of her own life. Our exam- 
ples have all taught love, and we ding to condemna'^ 
tion." This Dr. Alexander said as if bearing the 
throes of the suffering. "Every one who earnestly 
feels existing misery is a prayer for the hastening of 
a better cpming, is he not?" asked he. 

"We cannot tell how {slt longing may reach," 
Ilelen said. "If we are soulfully thinking of a cher* 
ished friend, he is not forgetting us. If there be a 
spiritual telegraphy here and there, be an individual 
hereafter, how do we know the wires are down between 
here and there? What do we know?" 

"So long as one man's truth is not another's," the 
Doctor replied, "let each in his own way reach up. 
I love the companionship of one whose humanity and 
reason make him congenial to me. I would prefer 
not to know just what his tenets are. The more of 
those he has the less he is to me." 

**I know," said Helen: "by his deeds is man known." 

"Sometimes; but always by his motives. That is 
the highest criterion by which to judge. Was it not 
your instinct that Virginia had never been actuated 
by wrong motive that eolisted your heart?" 
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^*I did not Teaeon it out." 

"It would not have been feminine to have done ao. 
Nor, sad *tiB, but true, is your position to her feminine." 

"In that I have your help, my firiend, it is." 

"A realization of the responsibility of womanhood 
— ^Isis — Mary — would trample all jealousies and foolish, 
selfish living to death. I named you Helen (light) 
with the hope that you might fulfill your name. 
Every deed which shows a noble actuation in you 
joys me« Be conscientious in much light, and make 
your whole life a blossoming time of good to others. 
That living will continually reinforce and increase your 
strength for better work. My child, you will not dis- 
appoint me. Every one^s mission, here is as great as 
he ean fill." 

"But I cannot always do as I would like," she 
said, regretfully. 

"If ever we feel hemmed in and narrowed down, it 
may be a wholesome leveler to remember that the 
fates never finish a life thread without testing its 
fibre; and if we can find excuse in circumstance for much 
inaction and omission, the cause may lie in the (juality 
of the thread you are spinning." 

"I will try and be worthy of my kind Mentor. I 
wish destiny had not driven me from your moorings. 
I am so poor in strength as to be always in a beg- 
ging or borrowing condition." 

"The conditions of asking and giving are good for 
both parties. They are a mutual building up. Do 
not wait for life to bring much to you, but try to 
make a great deal out of it yourself. What you have 
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done for Virginia has reacted for yourself more than 
can now be reckoned. It goes to make you up, I 
am as thankfol for it for you as I am pained for her. 
Do not let her be lost to herself and to others. Every 
life should be a jewel. Every experience should pol- 
ish it." 

As Dr. Alexander passed out from the hall, he said 
to Helen: 

'^The sky is as peaceful and beauti&l as if in its 
whole stretch it did not recognize the misery of mis- 
takes or sin." 

"If all were mirrored there, it might shut out from 
us the above. That it is not shows a consideration 
of losing and importance of keeping £aith," said 
Helen, "that the afcove may never be screened from 
us." 

"However it is, keep to your best, child. Good- 
bye." 

In closing the door Helen felt that she closed it 
against the best — a friend of exalted purposes -and 
kindly interest, and the beautiful outside ceiling, 
which was always to her an inspiration. Lately she 
had felt as if "walking in the dark." This call had 
helped her. 

There is nothing heavy when in the presence of a 
strong, sympathizing, understanding friend. One even 
feels, I am willing to carry more; but alone is like 
pulling up hill with the wheels chained. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HAXLMS. 

There Is more that bean the world*8 stamp than shoold. 
All philosophies pale before the one of perfect llTing. 
Few men think, but all hare opinions. 

THEBE was a small dinner party at the house of Mr» 
Titus. Among the guests was the Bev. Daniel 
Mills, whom Helen had met in her husband^s office, 
whither he had gone to show maps and plans for a new 
church, and get a calculated subscription of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. He told of a wonderfully successful mis- 
ision, at the comniencement of which he mortgaged his 
house to help it. 

"Oh! that is too bad," Helen said. "I am sorry 
you did that, Mr. Mills." 

"I'll take care of that," he replied, in a manner 
which could not have more plainly said: I have 
the right to your husband, and do you not interfere. 

"I should think Mrs. Mills and the children would 
regret," Helen ventured. 

His closely drawn mouth, compressed lips and low- 
ered brow told of his displeasure that even a tiny 
spray of cold water should be let fall upon his efforts 
to bring. a conclusion to that thirty thousand dollars. 
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He soon lured Mr. Titus into an adjoining room, 
where, seated upon a tSte4-t€te, Helen could catcli a 
glimpse of the picture of his earnest and adroit efforts 
and of their success. 

Helen soon found herself the centre of a knot of 
ladies whose items of ooBV6n9atio& were sewing society 
and missionary society, sandwiched with bits of gossip, 
which she could but feel were foreign to her education. 

"You will, of course, join our society," said Mrs. 
Smith, straightening her bracelet, fingering her rings, 
and then pulling at a stiff little curl to see if the 
bandoline twist were in place. 

"I have nerer worked in such a society," Helen 
replied. "I regard such an organization as valuable, 
and its 'work as praiseworthy. All cannot do equally 
well at the same post It is a part of church work 
that is always done. I prefer to do my part of 
benevolent sewing by myself, and for the poor whom 
I individually know, being under the full assurance 
that the other will not be neglected. If you lack 
hands, I will pay for some of the work being done. 
I would like to give a woman who was here yester- 
day some work. But I always give myself the 
privilege of working for what appeals to me strongest." 

"But how is a church society to be built that way?" 
asked Mrs. Smith* 

"By the many who see in it the greatest opportu- 
nity of charity." 

This seemed to astonish the company, and, in some 
way, Helen felt that she was not With sympathizers 
and longed for the evening to cipse. 
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Some people never recognize a necessity of benero- 
lent work outside of the line in wluch they persistently 
and unfalteringly stand. They are supposed to look 
after that line; but sometimes they see only work for 
other people. 

Soon Professor Amesbury called ; and, electrified by 
some one with whom she could measure opinions 
imderstandingly and amicably, she fbrgot her discom- 
fort. 

The Professor spoke of the Society of Science, which 
was hoping to secure a collection that would be inval- 
uable to it. In fact, he had called to confer with Mr« 
Titus and trusted he would aid them. 

'^ Not until after our mission has secured a church/' 
Mrs. Gxmiver said. "You know church is flr^'dutyJ* 

"Well," said the Professor, "how would it do^ if^ 
when you get your church, you would give us the 
basement for our collection and meetings ? You could 
have your society evenings and we ours. Would that 
not be an effort at making the most of means which it 
is difficult for either organization to obtain ? Whatever 
teaches, or brings us to thinking of God, is in itself 
a work of Gbd, and, I maintain, gives a basis to a 
trust which faith alone cannot." 

"That would be considered a desecration of the 
temple of God. The more one looks into science, the 
less apt he is to ding to the Bible," said Mrs. Guniver. 

"The more one looks at the truth, the better he 
knows it, and is the more able to distinguish," the 
Professor said. "That which is trae of any religion 
can never die, inasmuch as truth is lifted above 
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death. What strikes me as noticeable is that the 
important points of all are as similar as one could 
expect from dissimilar civilizations ; different gropings 
of different casts of mind after the same end. No, 
science kills nothing upon which death is not already 
written, but helps inuch in living. Do you think you 
will never sit over science? What if it should be not 
only your basement but your comer-stone?" 

There was a fluttering as if the silence meant no 
conviction, but inability to contend. 

" Is your society in immediate need ? How strong 
is it?" Helen asked. 

'*Not as strong as it would have been had it been 
more worldly. There is a tendency with all scientists 
to forget the importance of dollars through absorption 
in their subjects; hence I advocate, of all organiza- 
tions, a business direction entirely outside. We read 
of those wonderful scientific societies in Europe, and 
imagine those world famed men, at least, not subject 
to bread and butter consideration, when, in fact, many 
are supported during their investigations upon some 
one's kindness. Nothing succeeds so well as that 
which has an. eye cocked to the world. The church is 
the most prosperous organization that ever existed." 

Helen thought so, as she saw her husband coming 
from their recess, looking the picture of happiness, 
while the face of bis companion was unmistakably a 
mixture of tbe triumphant slink and the all-glorious 
I, Your Majesty! Mr. Titus had been flattered and 
lauded until it would have been quite easy for him to 
have subscribed for a larger sum. How well he had 
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been understood and his weak and strong points 
played upon. Ronie was neither the first nor the last 
to weave her web around subjects. Church officials 
are chosen with a view to ability in human under- 
standing and manipulation. With the church upon 
its present plan, it must be so. If the present |dan 
be the best, the method need not be criticised. If it 
be destined to a better fulfillment, criticism will 
assist it. 

There was a pang of regret, a sense of helplessness, 
in Helen, The thought of debts which her business 
sagacity deprecated tortured her, while she realized 
herself helpless to free her husband from his willing 
ix>nds. She must maintain a semblance of cheer, and, 
the better to do it, she looked to the Professor for 
some thought akin to her own, the recognition of 
which relationship always gives a tingle of pleasure 
to one's blood. They talked a little of the philosophy 
of the day, but more of art, particularly the sculpt- 
ured records of thought of which Helen had been 
reading, as suggested by Professor Amesbury. 

Mr. Titus looked upon his wife with pride, which 
had recently been so cunningly touched. Did not her 
stately form and carriage effectually display his silks 
and diamonds? She was a magnificent woman I She 
was his wife; and in admiration of her that moment 
he really looked fondly upon her. She caught his 
expression and thankfully returned it. What woman's 
heart does not crave fondness? She was ready to 
believe that he was proud of her because of some 
recognized merit of her own. Perhaps she had not 
8 
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quite understood him before, and had not been strictly 
just. She had felt that he had appreciated himself 
above every one else, and had been pained to see him 
take precedence, deferring to none, when mere polite- 
ness certainly should have suggested it. She did not 
wish to be unfair, least of all to her husband. 

They remained in the library after the guests had 
departed. 

"What have you got there?" asked Mr. Titus. 

" I was looking at Buckle again. I cannot hold all 
there is in it at once, so take occasional draughts. 
Let me read awhile to you." 

As she was deep in "The Influence Exercised by 
Beligion, Literature and Government," Mr. Titus sud- 
denly said, looking through the portieres to the draw- 
ing-room : 

"Is that not an elegant room? It is my taste. I 
fomished it. There is not a more desirable one near 
here." 

"Are you selling it?" asked Helen. Then, taking a 
book of selections from the table near, she said: "Let 
me read you some of these, and see if you take them 
as a child would a box of bon-bons, as handsome, 
charming and timely. I am not femiliar with them. 
They will have one. quality to recommend them to us 
both — ^freshness." 

She then read: 

" Is there a home in the wide world, it is the heart 
of a friend. There let me fold my wings and rest until 
eternity. I shall escape death. I shall live so insen- 
sible to ill that, passing through it, I shall only be 
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wnsoioQB of bliss. Otiber ways of asoending the 
mountain are rugged, winding and difficult. This 
is a oonUnued feast, from the hands of the gods — a 
juUlee. 

"Where will you come to meet me?" 

''Only on the summit. Because in ascending we 
may lose each other." 

"Then send me one I could lose and still live for 
thee." 

"What is that getting at 7" asked Mr. Titus. 

"I am not its commentary," said Helen, and pro- 
ceeded : " For the wherefore, let us not lose the essen- 
tials, but accept and use. 

"The best condition provides no dead banks but 
working ones. 

"Out of the lap of nature let us partake, and be 
nourished for her standard bearers. 

** Deep into the bosom of the earth we reach down 
to make firm a footing for our reaching up. 

"Strictly scrupulous in all regards, you need not 
fear a criticism. It may be the sound of a match 
scratching. It leaves a mark, perhaps, but makes a light. 

" Let the whole world know that we are of thy own, 
by our mercy and charity — sweet diarity. 

" Strap tightly your prowess, lest in transferring you 
lose it. A man is often good on hard rode and 
worthless in soft bottom. 

"Give me a pinch from your snuff. It will clear 
my head, and I'll see to demolish you. 

"It is the cut of the world that looks best at a 
party. When you do not want to be squeezed down 
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and padded out, stay at home for those who like you 
in gown and slippers, for what is inside of all. 

"Dance when you feel like it, as you sing., 

"The programme is good, but lacks a supercilious 
clown." 

Are the wants of creation to be met by tomfoolery? " 

''How many pansies in a cupful? All the cup will 
hold. 

"Have you persimmons? I feel the eflTect of one. 
Draw in your mouth and whine, if becoming. 

"Who knows what stuff you are made of, if not 
your firiend? 

"I'd rather be a boot-black, a chimney-climber, 
than live alone. 

"One can always find mice for companions. They 
are better than none, if you can keep them still. 

" Ask and it shall be given, potatoes, milk, wine and 
money, but not common sense, unless its price be paid. 

"'Who's delving there?'" 

"'I, master. I'm looking for sponges on the surface 
to see what they hold. They've sucked the springs dry." 

"Dogs, rats and men — wire holds them all; some 
from mischief and others from serving. 

"I would rather be a faithful dog than an imfaithful 
king. 

"I would rather be a man of war than a maid of 
despondency. 

"Either will do, but always take the best, if you 
do not sell yourself in the choosing. 

"A nugget of gold is worth more than one of 
copper only because there is a difference. 
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"How can I tell a little waterfall fix>m a cataract? 
Wade under and see. 

"How many homes in the valley? It takes more 
knowledge to be comfortable on the mountain. 

"Despise not the humble, but try to be that your- 
self in spirit. 

"Hold on and never let go, when you are holding 
for a friend. 

"Never go where you would not invite an angel to 
go with you, or do anything you would not ask an 
angel to help you in. 

"Alone look at a friend's fault. If another approach, 
put out the light. 

"Who knows you? No one until you have tested 
yourself. 

"A wreath of roses for the fairest, and a crown of 
granite for a pilaster in the temple of reason." 

"What short-sightedness it was," interrupted Mr. 
Titus, "for our people to plan so cheap a church. 
They should have erected a building that would have 
answered fifty years from now. They should, in fact, 
have anticipated a generation. Just so it was in the 
erection of that halL I advocated a largely increased 
expenditure, anticipating years to come." 

"But," said- Helen, "money invested costs an interest. 
It might not always be for the people's advantage 
who pay taxes." 

"What is that difference to the people? Then 
they would have had something to be proud o£ If 
I had a little stronger following, I would have car- 
ried that. I'm always in advance." 
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A whind caught his ear and he quickly left the 
room. 

'^Poor little Fido!" thought Helen, and she ran to 
be his protectress. She had given his care to a ser- 
vant at the hours when Mr. Titus was in, with the 
direction never to let him into the parlors, or allow 
him to crj. Once she had seen Mr. Titus kick him, 
and she could never forget the pleading, wondering 
look that Fido cast to her. Now the servant had 
gone out. Fido was lonely for his mistress. As Mr. 
Titus opened a door the dog shied in and ran to 
Helen. 

"There is one thing certain, Mrs. Titus— you can 
send that dog back where he came from, or I'll call 
the dog-man. I'm not going to have dogs in this 
house!" 

She thought it was as well to have a friendly dog 
by her side as for him to make friends with hounds 
on his track, but said nothing. Fido, with drooping 
ears and tail, tried to tell his mistress that he did not 
want to submit to the situation. She called him out 
and quieted him before going back. 

When she returned, Mr. Titus said: 

^The idea of a woman sticking to a detestable 
dogi" 

Helen felt the tears start, but commanded herself 
and said: 

*'I value his tender faithfulness. The trust one 
can put in a dog's friendship is sometimes refreshing." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 



W 



HEN one morning Helen called upon Virginia, 
she read this letter to her: 



"Dear Virginia: That I may keep good my 
name as patron of boys and of young ladies, let me 
throw this purse at your feet, for which liberty I find 
the prerogative in that I am patron saint of New 
York city. Let your aim from the first be to edu- 
cate the talents entrusted to you in him. By that 
you gratify me, who was bom in Asia Minor, the 
hot bed of Athens. To that end I shall again claim 
the privilege of reinforcing your stamps whenever it 
will extricate your boy or yourself from a pickle. 

"Veritably, 

"St. Nicholas." 

"You see," said Helen, "he is true to himself. He 
knows where he is needed. For fourteen hundred 
years he has been devoted through pity to those who 
have been destined to live under those terrible Ivans 
and* Peters. Holland has held him through interest 
and admiration. It was all that brought him here. 
How sweet the childhood that can believe that 
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Heaven tells him its wants. Growing older, the myth- 
ical agent is dispelled while we cling to the heav- ^ 
enly power, and later learn that all things are agen- 
cies." 

"Does life dispel everything, even love?" 

"No. That is all there is of life." 
. "Helen, you wrote that letter." 

" For Dr. Alexander. You must know the friend you 
have in him." 

"I have been saved the worst. I can hope to keep 
near enough to my child to protect him. To have 
given him up would have been worse than all else." 

Helen tried to be comforting and strengthening to 
her, and felt the sweetness of self-forgetfulness in seeing 
how much she could bring to her, whose fault could 
never be to harm another. 

When she arrived home, she found waiting for her 
this letter from Dr. Alexander: 

"Deab HelsK: Hoping that you are strong in all 
that is right, and happy in being mercifiiUy kind, 
greeting. Be a song to the weary, a prayer to lift 
the fallen, an arm to help the filtering, and an engine 
in the progress of all that is bettering humanity by 
being. Let nothing eclipse duty. Enough will pass 
so near you that it may. May your thanks for what 
has ai^ajQ held you be expressed in pity for the less 
fortunate. There is a responsibility in living, which, 
realised, makes us surgical of what we see. Analyze 
for yourself, always leaving out an impression which 
is borne on a popular breeze, unless your analysis con- 
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firms it. Do everything you do with an idea that you 
are insignificant, the work-all. If you cannot lose 
yourself in the work, you do not honor it. If you float 
on the surface of what you are doing, it is because you 
are light. If you do less than you can, you fail in a 
degree of the purposes for which you were created. 
What you cannot carry cheerfully, manfully, you are 
not worthy of bearing. Let the light of wisdom be 
your light, and can you stumble? Anything that is 
not worth prefixing with a prayer for successful com- 
pletion is not worth undertaking. As you hold your- 
self in temptation, pity those who have not strength 
to hold. It is not always the person with the grand- 
est sentiment that is most often heard ; he may prefer 
being felt. If in sticking to duty you lose the adula- 
tion of the world, console yourself that your work 
may be felt. Never lose sight of this — that much is 
expected of you by those who know you best, and 
use every experience as a wave upon which to rise a 
step higher. Let all that is within you be lofty seek- 
ing and righteous longing, that in viewing things you 
may get in the line of Divine Wisdom. My dear child, 
live to fiilfiU the best that you are capable of attain- 
ing to, and I shall feel that now and then to come to 
you in companionship, though it be worth my living, 
is to be considered after the fountains you may make 
to flow and the streams you may clear. 

"Happily, your friend, 

"Asa Alexandeb." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

UNAPPBECIATKD. 

MR TITUS had been ill, and at his request 
Helen had written some business letters for 
him. She read them to him, expecting his approval, 
but each must be changed to his dictation, sick as he 
was. She could not help feeling that they were alter- 
ations, not corrections. There was a little business 
which she was anxious to have attended to, and she 
greatly wanted to do it for him. She had often done 
much more for her &ther. "Let me go to your 
office,'^ she said to him, ''and bring home the papers 
and fill them out, as Mr. Brewster will be waiting for 
them. You once said I would be a help to you 
when you saw me writing for father." 

''You caxmot do it. Every one is not capable," 
was the reply. 

"Will you not draw a check to meet that payment 
which must be made to-day?" 

"Never mind." 

"But this is the last day of grace." 

"You may send for my clerk. What do you know 
of checks?" 

It was his disposition to hold her as if in ignor- 
ance; but it was a great relief to pour into her ears 
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his annoyanoes, particularly so since she gave him 
sympathy without considering the wear and tear of 
self. Again he found pleasure in narrating what he 
called '^good business.'^ Thus she was kept tolerably 
posted in his affairs ; not from any appreciation of her 
comprehension or wisdom in counsel, but just as a 
barrel of fermenting liquid relieyes itself at the bung- 
hole. 

As the world goes, it is not unusual for a wife to 
share in the rasps of business, without having the 
healing lotion of planning something better. What is 
left for women in which to give their activity and 
ambition play? They must do something; and if in 
vying with each other in display they minister to 
their weaker natures, it does not deserve wholesale 
censure. 

Men emulate each other in business, in benevolent 
gifts, grandeur of home and appointments. The aver- 
age woman, with a spirit of emulation, endeavors to 
popularize herself in and by church, public charity 
works and her position in society, which is under- 
stood to mean her entertainments at home and invi- 
tations out. If she possesses a little shrewdness and 
money, she can easily maintain a position which 
society will recognize. But how often to the social 
altar are brought sacrifices^ purchased with every 
available resource. And it is only to the inferior 
gods that they are burned. A change of circumstances 
or location, death, physical debility, will demonstrate 
how easy it is for the stream to rush on and leave 
one here and another there, and the busy whirl not 
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miss them. The world is an open book from which 
we get what we are capable of understanding. Abil- 
ity is not blind. 

Helen's growing disappointment in her husband 
was not soothed by what entraps most women. She 
felt that each day was a gift, which she would use 
to her own benefit, or to that of any of God's needy 
children. By her the earnestness, the weightiness of 
life was each day being better understood. She did 
not wish to ignore what is called society. However 
one may criticise it, and justly, too, he is never ready 
to be entirely left out. Helen recognized its offices 
even in weighty considerations, and, at the same time, 
that, as it is crystalized, there is in devotion to it no 
growth unto the highest, the noblest of one's capac- 
ity. It neither leads upward nor satisfies the mental 
or spiritual powers which have attained any marked 
development. Its design of introduction and recreation 
is often lost in its plays to the inferior ambitions of 
man, which attract the multitude. A mind active in 
enlightenment cannot, in the interest of humanity, be 
spared to so cheap a service. 

Society is a human product. In some form it has 
always been sustained, not always with as much credit to 
man as to-day. Whatever is of man's creation indicates 
his degree of enlightenment during its formation. In a 
survey of history we see that when civilization has 
been at highest tide, out of the whole, a few chosen 
minds have found each other, and society in its true 
meaning has been realized. 

There is in man's intellectual and spiritual powers 
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what will not be satisfied with husks. The want will 
create the means of satisfaction. 

The greatest barrier to rapid intellectual advance- 
ment has been the position the church took, or did 
not take. It carefully and guardedly directed the 
energies of its body in other channels. The church 
wanted money; not a little as Christ taught, but enough 
for its ostentation. It would play for it by strife 
among its branches, which in the best explanation of 
the word Christian could not live. It allured people 
of means, and, that they might satisfy its demands, 
it taught limited reason. Conscientious reasoning is 
not easily controlled. Christianity in its best sense, 
leaving the body for the spirit, finds its strong support 
in understanding, and by the light which knowledge 
and faith reflect upon each other, we are evolving 
from what could be bettered into the best. But all 
that has been has its place in the imfolding. If the 
jingle of some men's coin in the contribution box has 
a tone of spuriousness, the coin has none the less a 
mission. If the sound of some people's obsequies teem- 
ing with praise makes a discord in other's feelings, ill 
fitting a dirge, it does not prove that that person's 
life had not an errand. Because a few have been able 
to attend church from childhood to old age without 
experiencing the softening of entertaining such a love 
as that of a brother, does not prove that it is not the 
core of the true faith. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CHABmr, MUSIC AND PAINTING. 

Never condemn one for wliat he Is, before asking wbat made him m. 
Ton may wonder he is not worse. 

HELEN was preparing for Innoheoni when a maid 
rapped at the door and said: 
"Sure, ma'am, that boy you had wprken in the 
cellar must hare taken Ella's dress and apron that 
were in the laundry. It's meself saw him paken 
round, the spalpeen I" 

The boy referred to was one whose iMight^ earnest 
face, in which was written a struggle for existence, 
had touchingly appealed to Helen, who^ accordingly, 
had contrived a little work, thinking it the best way 
to help him. Every manifest feeling spoke of a fine 
organization, which made a life of poverty the more 
galling. That morning he told her of a lame sister 
at home, when she gave him a flower from her bou- 
tonni^re. The admiration and care he gave the blos- 
som showed that he was as hungry for the beautiful 
as for bread. 

''I'll take it to Sissy," said he, as his eyes glowed 
with the thought. " Isn't it pretty ? She'll be pleased." 
Then he added: ''She never gets out." And his face 
put on a saddened, careworn expression, which when 
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in the mature person appeals to onr sympathy, and in 
the child is heart- probing. 

As he proceeded in his work, she saw the tears 
falling, though his worn cap was pulled forward to 
hide his emotion, and only when he thought she was 
not looking did his little, slender, bony hands go to 
his face. His whole manner said that he asked noth- 
ing and hoped for little. But in the expression of his 
movements and face there was something that would say 
to you that he could suffer more for want of what 
some never feel than from hunger and cold. 

Helen thought that she could understand how love 
and pity for his sister, in his kindly, sensitive nature, 
had overbalanced the judgment and honor of the boy. 
She resolved to go to him, and reason with him, 
warning him of the danger. She saw clearly what 
should be done in the case. Perhaps through him 
she could make a beneficent thank-offering for her 
own blessings. In swift punishment for the deed, the 
child could and would be made in heart a criminal, 
which as yet he was not. The impulses which act- 
uated the deed, by kind guidance, might be made a 
protection against any evil-doing. 

It is a comforting thought that the All -Seeing does 
not with the same judgment pass upon the same 
crime, but goes to the heart of it Necessarily man's 
decrees fit the letter of the deed. To the children let 
the statutes be motherly. Give them even the last 
chance to be saved from the list of criminals, ftom 
which no one can withdraw. Make the most of that 
mercurial element of human nature which is addressed 
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when we say, "I trust you, I have faith in you, I 
expect of you," before putting one where his captiv- 
ity would give the lie to such an appeal. 

Unfortunately, the maid spoke of the subject in the 
presence of Mr. Titus. The child, whose clothes were 
missing, was a guest in the house. 

Mr. Titus said he would have the boy arrested and 
sent to the reform schooL 

Helen saw the picture of the lame child, whose joy 
was in that brother, bereft that the law might be 
satisfied. 

"Where do they live?" Mr. Titus asked. 

"I'll tell you another time," Helen replied. 

"I want to know now." 

"I cannot tell you now." 

" You mean to harbor the vicious and protect them 
from the law." 

"I saw nothing vicious in the boy." 

" You shall not set yourself against all righteousness 
in aiding and abetting thieves. What is law for? 
Any one who assists in evading it is a transgressor!" 

Mr. Titus was in a rage. The fact was he was 
annoyed before coming home, and it was such a good 
opportunity to relieve himself. The more Helen heard 
the more bitter it became. She left his presence for 
her own room. She was beginning to understand that 
she was convenient flax for his disposition to hatchel, 
and the more so, if she did but vary from him in 
opinion. 

Why do people ever take a difference of opinion 
as an order to present arms? 
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Some time subsequent to this conversation Helen 
had finished reading the morning paper to Mr. Titus. 
The day before, a little child whose father had worked 
in a mill, in which Mr. Titus was the mainspring, but 
had endured a long and severe illness, called at the 
door of the kitchen for the oft-asked- for "cold vict- 
uals." Her face haunted Helen. The cook told her 
where she lived. Helen found her amid want, but 
dividing crumbs with a pet kitten. She thought that 
sweet act, inspired by love, with no thought of the 
world's eye, was beautiful. The little one engaged 
her heart. She knew it would be difficult to secure 
her husband's co-operation in an individual charity, 
but tenderness and pity for the poverty-stricken 
household spurred her on. Carefully she spoke to 
him and solicited his help to the extent of ten dollars. 
This she thought absolutely imperative, if the pros- 
trate father was to recover strength. The great need 
of the sick poor is the wherewithal to procure the 
renewal of strength when medical aid is no longer 
necessary. 

"You have been on A street? That I will not 

permit. I am not going to have my position com- 
promised by such conduct. I am proud. My wife 
shall sustain my position." 

"I think my duty was to go, particularly as her 
father was so long an employd of yours." 

"I do not wish you to know my workmen. If you 
run after one you may run all the time and where? 

To A street I Heml Your duties are above that. 

My wife shall keep her place. If it were anything 
9 
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that must be done, your servant coald have appeared 
for you." 

''I consider it a duty, which could not be delegated." 

Putting on his overcoat, he said: 

"No! My contributions have been large lately. I do 
not feel called upon to give ten dollars. Let them go 
to their church." 

"Does every church take care of its poor? It 
would be a very good insurance if it did. The 
churches that try to minister to their spiritual wants 
have many equally needy, yet who struggle to keep 
out of the public crib. They suffer." 

" Our church takes care of its poor. Let theirs, or 
let them go to the almshouse. I pay taxes." 

"Your church is composed of classes who are not 
expected to be poor, but their churches, built out of 
their mites, are for the worship of the poor." 

"Suppose you did help them. They would turn 
round and steal from you." 

"If it were bread, I could forgive them." 

"No. I have no money for you. You spend your 
time in the house, or in some other street." 

Before, she had had reason to conclude that his 
charity, so much lauded, was narrowed to church gifts. 
Where was her independent life, of which she had so 
trustingly dreamed? How was she to get means to 
comfort in a substantial way the needy, who seemed 
directed to her? It were as well to wall herself 
around from all that is. Had she a right to do that? 

She threw herself upon a sofa, trying to "see 
through." For a long time she did not move. Hers 
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W88 not a weeping, gushing natare. The waters of 
her soul were too deep. She saw that to please her 
husband she must lose her own character in his. 
Already her individualism was retreating* 

"It cannot be!" she mused. "I will try to do the 
best. I am his wife. I will please him. He shall be 
satisfied with me. Did he really ever esteem me? I 
will do my duty, if I diet" 

When in a balance oneself occupies one side, it is 
safer to add too many weights to the opposite than 
not enough. But that can be overdone. One should 
not let go personality through fear of making too much 
of it. She had felt most distressed that he wh(»n she 
had given highest esteem should be receding in her 
reverence. She now felt greater pain that in all his 
connections the soul of a great, a perfect man should 
not be displayed. Her commendable selfishness in the 
matter, which was first active, was growing into an 
honorable unselfishness. 

She arose, and took her hat and gloves to go out 
to walk, think, and shake off what she did not want 
to cling to her. 

As she passed out from the entrance to the door, 
she heard the piteous cry of a swallow. She paused 
and said: 

"Even the birds cry I" 

A painter, retouching the cornice, had taken down 
a nest of younglings. 

"I tell ye, ma'am, I hated to do it bad enough. 
The nest is on the ruf and there's the mether." 

"What made you? I never would have done it 
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Poor little thing I Bereft of home and ofi&pring, your 

world is blotted out!" 

|- "She'll forigt it, ma'am and build anether." 

Passing on she thought: "Forget and build again I 
Is that of life? Must our experiences be such that 
we would wish to forget, and be happier in the obliv- 
ion? Oh! that what we live were so sweet that we 
would wish always to remember it. But 'tis better to 
build again than not to have. Upon the ruins of 
temples are erected basilicas which wonderfully exceed 
them." 

Hers was not a nature to consecrate a lifetime to 
ruins. She would build again, though the grace of 
love be left out of its architecture. She was thus 
shaping her thoughts to the conclusion that, somehow, 
her life must count. 

Passing a window of flowers, she said : 

"These blossoms seem happy, yet the plants' inten- 
sest life which produced them was an exhaustion of 
itself to add to the cheer and beauty of the earth, 
which ever need replenishing. In adding to joy and 
subverting sorrow I will find some means of laboring, 
and in that labor happiness." She was yet unrecon- 
ciled that in all that is there should be so much to 
regret. 

"Little bloomings, you have been a sermon to me. 
I will make my most intense life count to the sum 
total of good." 

"When she returned home she was met by Miss 
Morgan, who quite frequently visited her. It had 
been one of Helen's pleasures that she could assist her 
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to art lessons which not only added mnch to the fill- 
ing of her life, but contributed to the delight of her 
mother, who found pleasure in seeing what she would 
like to have done herself fiilfiUed in her daughter. 
Miss Morgan had an easel in Helen's study, and some- 
times Professor Amesbury would read to her from 
selected studies while she painted. She did her best 
work then. It was getting to be an expected yisit to 
them. 

This afternoon when Professor Amesbury came, 
Helen said: 

"Miss Eudora is in my study. I see by the book 
under your arm that you mean to unite science and 
art." 

"Do they not belong together?" asked the Professor. 

"I like the results so far," said Helen. 

"If you tmite science and art, you will be the 
fulfiilling of a prophecy." 

"K science and art be joined, they have wonderfol 
responsibility," said Helen. "Together they have a 
work." 

"I know it," said he. "If we find our greatest 
happiness in preparing for a work, it must extend 
through the labor and sweeten existence. Is Miss 
Morgan in your study? "Will you play some of your 
low, sweet pieces, which will be distant music, and 
see how she paints with that?" 

"I could never be the inspirer you are.'^ 

"Let her have both." 

So Helen tried to lose all that music will heal, when 
best used. Later when she went to the study she saw 
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upon Miss Morgan's canvas a dove balancing itself as 
if it would rise above mists which were settling. in a 
valley. 

"Is that the escaped soul of some poor mortal?" 
she asked. 

"Out of all trial there may arise It spirit which 
shall through its purity and upwardness poise above 
the clouds," said Miss Eudora. 

"It is very sweet to take life thus," said Helen. 

"It is easy, supported by friends, to take life at 
advantage." 

" K you are well-propped, stick to your support, and 
paint away," said Helen. "K art has not an elevating 
expression, it is empty, the body without the soul I 
Never paint without a soul for your picrure, and 
make all of the body you please^ only let the soul 
see out." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

GOKSOUKG SSNTIMSKTS. 

To get out of your furrow and stand on eren ground ehanges the angle 
of your vision. 

*'T HAVE purchased some new works which I 

JL want to read, and hope you will also," said 
Helen to her husband, as a mother might lead a child 
into what it really does not want to do. '* Shall we 
commence now?" 

He sat ' down with a dissatisfied expression and 
took from the table a missionary journal. At length 
he said: 

" You would find much information in these if you 
would read them." 

**I am glad for what I get from them," said Helen, 
"but the real condition of whole countries is better 
given by those who are not enlisted in any special 
service. There are other reporters; for a country 
to-day that is open to them is open to commerce, 
though it be very limited. How can the barbarian 
be capable of comprehending the religion of Christ? 
Commerce will aid most rapidly in fitting him for 
such an understanding, when his religion will shape 
itself to meet ours. Of course, we can build churches, 
coax, hire, or drive them into them, but after great 
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effort and expenditure the real condition of the natives 
is not so much better as if different sides of civiliza- 
tion were at once " brought to bear upon the subject." 
They need a preparation for a successful engraftment of 
a new religion. Bring the countries in contact with 
civilization and they will prepare themselves more 
rapidly for the acceptance of Christian teaching, despite 
the vices they absorb." 

'^Do you not think our missionaries do any good?" 
This was asked with a glare of the eye and a look 
at her as if she ought to be annihilated. 

''Undoubtedly. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the hearing of Christ is to lift the child-man from 
the valley of his existence to the benign heights of 
civilization," Helen said. 

"I do not know what you are coming tol" This 
he said with a face increasing in redness, as he put on 
the appearance of a man who wished to clash swords. 

Helen had long ago learned to avoid his temper. 
In fact she seldom expressed herself; for if it did not 
accord with his views, she received an uncivil rebuke, 
which she would willingly escape. 

'' It's your books that are leading you out of righteous 
paths," he added. 

Just then Mrs. Bryan and Professor Amesbury were 
announced. Helen greeted them, as always, warmly, 
but was more than usually thankful for their visit. 
It was getting to be more and more difficult for her 
to spend her evenings in weak converse, silent, or in 
controversy. She felt it too expensive to her gain in 
living to let her life so ooze away. 
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Soon Mrs. Bryan said: 

"Professor Amesbury was just speaking of the 
hardihood of our forefathers. I join Hawthorne in 
being thankful for his origin and for every generation 
that has passed between his early ancestry and him- 
self. That cold, resisting country needed their stem, 
unflinching character to fell the forests, and plant homes 
upon the rocks, and the soil did not yield them so 
bountifully but they need care for their mites. Living 
as they must kept bright and hard their theological 
metal, and it reflected upon them in strengthening their 
firmness and determination in all undertakings, without 
allowing any of the finer, softening qualities to weaken 
them. Those were heroic days, but a preface to some- 
thing better." 

"Their inclination to society, as seen in their sup- 
port of church, school and town meetings, gave them 
a civility which their critics did not always share," 
said the Professor, then continued: "Yes, he did 
things smoothly, the old New Englanderl If he saw 
an opportunity of making twenty-five cents he would 
* bring scripture to prove it.* From those littles he 
has built the manufactories which reach to various 
quarters of the earth in trade. That which went out 
over the seas seeking exchange has been the means 
of civilization not less than the so-called missionary." 

"But," said Mrs Bryan, "I can't but pity those who 
have made theology take the place of spirituality." 

"Against their hard theology people may grind 
their surfaces into angular sharpness, if they asiduously 
guard their hearts against the entrance of anything 
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wanning. Beligion brings back to a man what he 
gives to it," said Helen. 

She dared this expression as a self-defence^ for she 
knew she would be supported. 

^The high state of spirituality attained among the 
Buddhists and other sects has a wholesome lesson for 
our egotism," said Mrs. Bryan. *^One who thinks 
that by teaching that Christ lived and died he is 
going to bring man to a sense of his relation to God 
and man must be unenlightened. We can be sure 
that our best sense of that relation is very imperfect.'' 

Mr. Titus seemed to notice little of the conversa- 
tion. Strange that, with all the tenacity he held to 
opinions he never fortified himself against argument, 
which he always met by a bold assertion. Shortly 
afterward he left the room. 

^Does spirituality naturally keep pace with our 
understanding?" Helen inquired. 

'^Not always," said Mrs. Biyan, ''and separated from 
it, it may be eminent in humility and trustfulness, 
but, in some regards, partake of the character of early 
worships." 

"Were I," said Professor Amesbury, "to devote my 
life to the redemption of Africa, I would ask, first, to 
have the missionary fund turned to support commerce 
and cultivate their lands. That is the key that Liv- 
ingstone was looking to reach. There is power in 
commerce that outstrips everything else. It is market 
and the missionary's partner. Man must grow by 
littles, but he will grow faster by what he sees around 
him, as a child learns quickest by illustrations. The 
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early &t3ieTB give ub a gleam of kindergartemng in 
their putting the image of the Virgin Mary in the 
saored trees, that she might share in the worship 
which she afterwards absorbed." 

"There is a long spaoe between the worship of the 
image and what it represented," said Mrs. Bryan. 
"The early reformers did not take cognizance of the 
principle behind the sign, and cast all aside. To-day 
we are reaching after that divinity which the word 
mother implies." 

These sentiments were inexpressibly condoling to 
Helen. Not that she questioned her correctness, but 
it is so sweet, so natural, for a woman to want support. 
To some casts of mind it is indispensable; henee the 
souioe of many a pastor's woeS| and many a physi- 
cian's calls, while some unpropped-souls Qud in the; 
church a husbi^d &ther or brother, a worthy solace." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HR. TITUS' SICKNESS. 

ONE znorning, as Helen was passing tbiongh the 
hall, she heard a fall in Mr. Titus' dressing- 
room. She hastened to him and found him prostrate 
upon the floor. The servants, summoned by the bell, 
assisted her in getting him into bed. She was fright- 
ened at the purplish look of his face, which, with 
the flaccidity of muscle, slow full pulse and uneven 
pupils, told her unmistakably his danger. 

For several days he was confined to his room, and 
it afforded Helen a satisfying pleasure to be necessary 
to him. In his weakness, he appeared to consult 
her judgment more than she had expected he would. 

With the return of strength he became himself 
again. In three weeks he was at business, but Helen 
noticed that his mouth had lost its natural expression, 
the left side dropping a little. His left hand was a 
trifle weak. She said nothing, but watchfully attended 
him. There was not exactly a dragging of the left 
foot, but he stepped somewhat more carefully. 

Gradually these resulting symptoms disappeared. 
He was at work again with more than usual earnest- 
ness. Still, she could not dispel an ever mindful feel- 
ing. But one becomes accustomed to anxious watch- 
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ing, as he does to being lame. Mr. Titus lived in 
that peculiar nervous condition which oscillates between 
an extremely irritable and a foolish humor. Helen 
thought him safest as to business ventures in his 
fretfulness, though it naturally would bar opportunities. 
She was bearing his burdens without the power of 
carrying them easiest to herself. 

If we could see the whole of our circumstances, 
and, by stepping from cause to effect, judge pretty 
» correctly of our lookout in life, we might be saved 
complete disaster very often. But it is so unpleasant 
to face an unwelcome truth that we too often let hope 
play for us, and so lose the promptings of probabilities. 
Again, one's judgment may be defied. Helen foresaw 
the extreme uncertainty of all their worldly posses- 
sions. It was wholly beyond her control. She had 
only to wait the grounding. But even that was of 
little moment to her when compared with the sacrifice 
of herself in the consideration of what she might be, 
but was held from attaining to. 

Very soon after her husband was taken ill Dr. 
Alexander paid her a visit. 

"You are mercifully sent," she said to him. "The 
sight of you puts me in better running order." 

"Your mother once thought so. Child, your mother 
was my ideal woman. I look for you to fulfill what 
she died too young to accomplish." 

Helen read in his face what she had before guessed 
— ^that he had loved her mother and that that love 
still burned and was a light which ever guided him 
in high places. She felt the subject too sacred for 
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her to speak npon; and, lookmg synqMU^hetically into 
his face, waited for him to break silence. 
^ *'I need not tell you more. No matter how two 
Uyes were divided. She is there and I am here; but 
I would, could it be, follow you through." 

How clearly she could now see that he did love 
her mother, for every great interest which would 
have been hers had she lived he had made his own. 
What a grand soul I She had never seen jealousy 
creep into a feeling. He had been, to all that was 
dear to her mother, love. The quality of the man 
had been tested and she felt that he beciane more and 
more to her. 

^My child," he said, ^anticipate care and perplex- 
ity. They will come to you with your husband in this 
condition. Be brave aiKl xeady. I would save you; 
but let it be your making, not your crushii^." 

"I love you for your kindness," she said. "You 
are my stronger father. I always pray for you." 

"I would like to make my life a prayer for you," 
he replied. " Always call me when my coming is best." 

"You are a rock that no storm moves," said Helen. 

"Bemember it when you need a resting-place above 
the reach of tides. I preserve myself for you, child." 

"I must be more than a speck of creation, to be 
BO worthy," said Helen. 

In a manner she felt that she had stronger claims 
than she was before assured of, and with that feeling 
came the sense of responsibility in her position to 
him. If her life summings should be small, what a 
waste of providence 1 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HELEK AND MR. TTTUa 

It sbonld ooneern one more that hto own slieftf stand nprlglit, than thai 
others stand "^onnd about.*' 

Do yon get hold of Ohrlst, U his teachings do not pat yoa In liannony 
with the onlverseT 

** A ^^ y^^ ready for clmTcli?" 

JLJL This qnestion came in a fretftil tone and the 
rapid walking in the hall below told Helen plainly 
that Mr. Titna' nsual Sabbath morning irritability was 
aroused. She had studied most carefully to avoid it. 
The anxious nervous tension, in which sbe lived, sim- 
ply lo try to ward off the least thing which would 
arouse his unpleasant disposition, and to stand between 
every one and him, was beginning to tell sadly upon 
her. 

One feels belligerent to see a soul that is princely 
obeying toward self-annihilation one who is not worthy 
his consideration, except in the sense that he be capa- 
ble of improvement. 

Helen sometimes wondered if what die lived for was 
all for which she was good. 

According to custom, she hastened; and they were 
among the first seated, waiting for the strains of the 
voluntary. Mr. Titus' face wore its usual Sunday 
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morning disturbed expression. How Helen longed for 
a rest from all tliinking; a self-forgetfalness in music 
that calms and words that speak for us. She would 
wing herself anywhere from there, where the quills of 
her husband's porcupine temper made her sensible of 
his irascibility. She wondered if the radius of his 
electricity described the whole congregation. Her 
discomfort was so great that she did not hear the 
music; and not until the sermon commenced did she 
command herself. 

It advocated renewed energy in missionary work, 
God's command to save the world. She thought of 
their coachman who could not attend service, although 
they were distant from church only a few blocks, 
which, if they had leisurely and quietly walked, would 
better have fitted them for service. She had received 
from her husband some time previous a scathing 
rebuke for wishing to walk. No doubt a converted 
heathen would be an offset for a servant lost, because 
held from "the established means of grace" to support 
a wonted pride. 

After luncheon, at which Mr. Titus discoursed 
vehemently upon his usual Sabbath topics, they went 
to the Sabbath School of which he was superintend- 
ent. Many factory children were there; many others 
who work, which means the employment of nearly 
all their time six days out of the seven. 

His prayer was such as his father had repeated for 
forty years. One never tires of a soul-raising prayer, 
but one, principally made of trite repetitions, has 
tempted ridicule. 
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When tbe contribution plate had received his usual 
ten dollars, and the school his accustomed consequen- 
tial dignity, the work of the session was largely over. 

Helen wondered why those pupils congregated there, 
Sunday after Sunday. Any of them could learn 
more at home. For herself, she was beginning to feel 
that she could not bear such waste of her precious 
time. For the others, it was the human instinct to 
congregate, which is strong as the intelligence is low; 
besides, many are taught, as was her husband, that 
the church and the observance of its sacred customs 
are to be used, not as an aid, but as a train which, 
if they could board, no matter in what spirit, they 
would be carried into Heaven. 

A visitor was asked to address the school, which 
he did, his kid-gloved hand flourishing a gold-headed 
cane. This offense to good taste even the pupils felt. 
There was nothing educating or elevating in his 
remarks; but then they helped to fill the time. A 
reflective mind would have concluded that the good 
of assembling was that it afforded an opportunity for 
them to meet each other in clean clothes, hands and 
faces, and to respect the Christianity it represented. 

When they had returned home, Mr. Titus rested 
upon the sofa, waiting for the evening service, with 
no idea that he needed to make himself ready to meet 
the wants of those whose time he employed. 

Helen ventured to say: 

" Is there no way of improving upon the teaching in 
the mission school? There is a responsibility in 
occupying the time of people. Think of the number 
10 
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there. There should be something taught that would 
fit them for usefulness and make their lives profitable 
as well as easier. Without a sense of what life means, 
how can a person be a fit teacher to those who have 
no reliance but self, and in that self should industri- 
ously add to nature's capital. Those teachers, with 
two or three exceptions, are not intelligent upon 
common subjects. They are not thinkers. The young 
ladies come and take classes because the young gentle- 
men will meet them there, and in some instances 
accompany them home. Thereby a social want of 
their own is met; but a responsibility is stepped upon, 
which only one unconscious of it would near." 

"What do I understand you to say?" asked Mr. 
Titus. "They are Christians. Will they not teach 
them to come to Christ who died to save the world? 
If they teach that, they teach enough." 

"There are some who do not know well how to 
read," remarked Helen, "and who know nothing of 
history or geography. It would be of service to them 
to know how to cast up accounts correctly. It is my 
firm conviction that ihey would be better people 
if taught something besides the same, over and over 
I speak thus earnestly because I feel much more." 

^'You are departing from what you should be, if 
you would desecrate the Sunday School with week 
day work," said Mr. Titus. 

"But to those children Sunday is the only day," 
said Helen. "Certainly those who command that time 
should make it rich to them. Anything which would 
make them better, happier workmen would be a sap- 
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poit of the law^ foi; nnless tbey are uBfoGrtuDately 
made, thej will in .coJlteIltme^t .b^ good citizexis, which 
means a sense of moral law, and conformity to it, 
which should never be lost sight of in such a school. 
It is the very place to whet their ambitions. We 
need responsible workmen in every field. To be such 
is a security to them, a capital. By your position to 
them your influence is great I beg of you think 
seriously of this. Befpn by teaching them responsi- 
bility. That has no peer in awakening manhood. It 
should commence in childhood. Give them piptures 
of the lives of men and women who count in the 
action of the world. Give them contrasts. Be sure 
the v^y best qualities are theirs, and, if made active 
enough, the condemnable will never be self-asserting. 
Let alone that they are sinners, but so fill them with 
an understanding of what is due to themselves and 
the living that they will use their powers for the best. 
Depend upon it^ their possibilities are great Begard 
them as unlimited, whose experiences may lead them 
beyond yoursel£" 

Helen did not know why she spoke so to him. 
She could not expect him to accord with her views. 
She had so much feeling it would be expressed. 

"The church is right," said Mr. Titus. "I do not 
know what you will come to. Only the other day, 
you spoke advocatingly of evolution. Kow, you crit- 
icise the church work." 

Mr. Titus arose and paced the room in a disposi- 
tion which showed that the day had not sweetened 
him. As for reading anjrthing of an intelleotual char- 
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acter, tbat Sunday might complement what a busy 
week had lacked, it was not his custom. 

Live peaceably she must and would. It had been 
her aim to make much of herself before coming there. 
She now felt that being accountable for what she left 
undone, and which was her debt to the whole, was 
of more consideration than what she could accomplish 
for self. So much was exacted of her time and 
strength in ways that in a long life would count lit- 
tle. Would it be always so and she be sensible that 
her living bettered few? 

She was drawing in from the world, though it 
offered her all she could have of value, since love as 
had been conceived by her could not be her attending 
goddess. 

It is a bitter experience that says love is not made 
and repaired to order, and conventional vows cannot 
perpetuate that which does not exist. 

That evening she wrote in her journal: 

"Weary, weary! Despair, despair! How can I 
live and be so pent up, crushed down in spirit, and 
forcibly held, but at the expense of all growth, devel- 
opment, all reaching out, and up to God, who created 
me to grow, and, worse than all, the sacrifice of all I 
might be to others? I feel like a seed swollen ready 
to send out its seed leaves, but whose case is clasped. 
Oh I refresh me by a little of heaven's dew, that I 
may not die, that my spirit, which feels for every 
living creature, which in its own way reaches to its 
All-Good, shall be a servant, though humbly, to the 
highest life, nothing beneath." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HELEN'S AFFLICTION. 

A sorrow tbat does not quicken into better aetlon or awaken sympathy is 
lost. 

I would preflsr to go wearily laden to the end, than hopelessly alone. 

AEITTLE child, in the love of which Helen's 
nature was freshening, brought the joys which 
onlj a mother's heart knows. How the world wid- 
ened and filled. She spiritually hugged every neglected 
child she saw and longed to give the best to each one. 
How thankfully it comes home to us that the best of 
earth's inheritance — ^health and a well-constituted mind 
— ^is often that of a little waif. But Helen's quick- 
ened sympathies thought Paradise hardly good enough 
for children. It is outside of Paradise that they find 
the way to positions of trust and emolument, but every 
heart wishes to screen childhood, beautifol, innocent 
childhood! The little one, whose " Mamma," electrified 
her whole being, awakened her to the realization that 
it is the mothers who need assistance. God pity those 
who, with arms and heart full, tread the way alone. 
Yet in and through her joy came the knowledge that 
this little spirit would not stay. 

Mr. Titus was in England when she, alarmed lest 
the time for the little one's going was nearing, took 
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it to her father's, there, with those who belonged to 
her, to watch the loved blossom fade away. 

K the gift of a child has a broadening of all the 
qualities we possess, so has the yielding of its keep- 
ing a test of our hold upon the unknown. We can 
lose mature friends with a feeling that they make 
their own way in the beyond; when a little child, 
whose every want has been through us supplied, goes, 
we ask. Into whose arms? 

It was an autumn morning. Dr. Alexander and 
Uncle John had slept at Mr. Valentine's. Just as the 
sun was rising they with Mr. Valentine and Helen 
took the little casket in the old family carriage and 
rode to the cemetery, where into their family vault it 
was borne by the four, who before the entrance stopped,, 
as the sun shone upon the casket^ as if prophetical^ 
for a silent prayer. The funeral was as Helen wished. 
Mr. Valentine thought Mr. Titus would wish to remove 
the remains, but Helen meant that what was so 
sacred should rest with the mother who united the 
four who bore it to her resting-place. They had 
services the 'evening before. Helen wished the last 
offiees to be performed by those dearest to her. There 
was a thankfulness in this that made her feel the 
privilege of burying her child thus as an indulgence 
of Providence. 

In the early morning, when Aunt Peggy did not 
arise from illness, she said: 

"I can then keep from the little darling all but 
those to whom I would have given it had it lived. 

How mockingly the sun beamed upon Helen as 
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she reluctantly retnmed to the carriage. She felt that 
there was no light or warmth for her. That by 
which she had looked and felt was extinguished, to 
her, at least. She did not know that often the going 
hence of what is a part of us is the ingredient of our 
liyes which crystallizes our spiritual outlook. 

She returned to her home to take up duties more 
alone than ever. 

Months passed. With Helen there had been a 
long time of suppression of a strongly affectionate 
nature, a fresh growth and a blighting. Her health 
was being undermined. She realized that if she 
could not summon will power enough to prevent, she 
was in danger of irremediable nervous trouble. For 
a time, one impulse possessed her — to go away from 
everything living. Nature's relief, the natural fount 
of tears, was dry. She would go to her boudoir and 
in a little while rush from it, and shut herself in 
some other comer, vainly trying to read or write 
Sentences would not complete themselves. She feU 
herself on the edge, almost stepping into dementatioB. 
There was stealing over her an idea that she would 
live but a little longer. This would be agreeing with 
her disposition. Assuredly, she was less and less to 
any one else; why not just as well? 

At this crisis. Dr. Alexander said to Mr. Stanley, 
who was very ill: "I wish you would send for Helen. 
It will do you both good. I do not like the state she 
is in. She needs her will aroused. Let her feel that 
your recovery rests with her. You are now helpless 
enough. Shall I send for her to come?" 
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"If you will, but I should not like to disturb her, 
if her presence is necessary there." 

"There has been too much of her presence there. 
There is too much in that woman to lose. All there 
is in me cries against such a sacrifice I" 

Accordingly she came to her uncle, and in minis- 
tering to him was growing out of her morbidness. 
Mr. Stanley had through years of ill health become 
wondrously kind and charitable. She found in him 
another uncle from the one her girlhood knew. She 
liked to smooth his long gray locks and quiet his 
palpitation, so troublesome in his difficulty, endocar- 
ditis. One morning, when she was trying to position 
his feet comfortably, Uncle John said: 

"I have always needed the like of you. With 
your quiet judgment, I might have been saved this." 

"You will be better soon," said Helen. 

"For a little while. This is with me established." 

He spoke with a catching for breath which dis- 
tressed Helen. His breathing was best when not 
moved by any especial thinking; the least emotion 
produced a painful palpitation and regurgitation. 

"I needed to come to you for my own sake. I ain 
afraid in my morbidness I was selfish! The presence 
of your spirit smooths the wrinkles out of mine." 

"Get out of yourself" said her Uncle, "and think 
of the whole world as one, and see if you are will- 
ing to be a defect in it. ' Take all you can from me ; 
there is enough left; for which I should live all I 
am able each day,' is a good saying of some one; do 
you remember who?" 
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"How can I live much if there is little of me?" 
she asked. 

"Then you have not kept all that was given you," 
he replied. 

"Has any one the right to lose loaned capital? It 
is not left to the decision of will, but is an obliga- 
tion to creation, the disregard of which places you 
under forfeit. Instead of withering and pinching, 
transcend and live above." 

She was strengthening. Her better self conquered. 
She roused and determined that everything floating 
within, her grasp she would seize and build for her- 
self a life-boat. It could carry but one. She could 
live alone. That forlorn word, alone, which is to all 
the impulses of the heart what a zero blast is to a 
house-plant. Betirement is sweet to one who has 
known many ambitions and realized the denial of 
their folfiUment. But that could not be. She must 
be ever present, where expected, and act though 
automatically. She would prove herselfl She had 
resources, and upon them would she feed. Upon 
philosophy, in the close study of nature, she would 
live. Never should any one know her as alone. She 
would delicately and faithftilly attend to every duty, 
even more carefully than before. 

Grasping what is within reach will gather too much 
timber for a small craft. So Helen found that onto 
her raft there came many; some for convenience and 
others because she was there, for the lines of many 
lives overlapped and intertwined vrith her own. 

Dr. Alexander said she would never have gotten 
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into tliat abnormal condition bat for ill health. A 
metaphysician might have looked at it frcxn the 
other side. 

One afternoon Helen had gone out into ihe neigh- 
boring forest to refresh herself in its air and beauty. 
She found a clean mound of moss by the side of a 
little waterfalL Did she sit upon it and dip her feet 
in the stream, as she once would have been inclined 
to do? 

She knelt upon it, and witk the flowing of a great 
soul said: 

^Mother, I thank you for bringii^ me here.. May 
I be as peaoefttl, pure and bountiful in spirit. Oh, 
Katurel I worship thee!'^ 

Patting the moss, she looked upward and pushed 
baek her hat as if she would receive a benediction 
from above. Then she proceeded to gather some 
flowers for her Uncle. She rau down a slope to 
pluck something she saw in a little dell, and came 
almost in the &ce of Mr. Albrecht Herzman, whom 
she had before met at Mr. Stanley's. He was gather- 
ing plants and rocks for study. After the first surprise^ 
she asked if he found much to interest him. 

'^This is not a rich Add for specimens ; but I enjoy 
all there is," he replied. 

^^I have always wanted to spend a spring in Ger- 
many,'^ she said. 

**They are delightful,'* said Mr. Herzman, **but your 
autumns are quite enough compensation for what you 
miss in the Fruhling. Each season has its inspiration. 
We lose that we do not live more out-of-doors. The 
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out-door life of the people of Southern Euzope has 
largely shaped their thought/' 

" It gets us out of ourselTes," said Helen, " and holds 
us above anything groveling.'* 

While Helen was holding some leaves in the little 
stream which coursed the valley, to see if their sil- 
vering appeared as sheen as formerly, Mr. Herzman 
called her attention to a storm doud. 

"You are too far from home to escape a wetting 
if you attempt to return,'^ said he. "Had we not 
better take shelter in that dwelling?" And he 
pointed to an old homestead, still inhabited. 

Agreeing in its advisability, they together sought 
its hospitality. The grandmother was occupied in 
shovelii^ light spongy bread dough into an oven pre- 
pared for its baking. Three little motherless chil- 
dren, whose care devolved upon their grandparents, 
left their play to be entertained by the strangers* 
There waa so much gentleness and respect in Mr. 
Herzman's attention to them that Helen watched him 
while she remarked to the woman 

''I did not know thai those ovena were now 
used." 

"My stove draws poorly," she replied, "and my 
old man likes a loaf from his mother's oven." 

Helen regarded with interest the labor-stamped 
hands and earewom face of the woman who late 
in life had taken upon herself the task of raising 
those little ones. While other lives were crowded, 
her own was too poorly filled. She asked herself 
if it were just that one be bowed with labor and 
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Others idle. She felt rebuked that time she had 
spent in sadness should have been filled by other's 
needs. 

"You catch anything?" asked the little boy, look- 
ing at Mr. Herzman^s basket of specimens. 

"Catch what, little man?" asked Mr. Herzman. 

"Squirrels, or rabbits. I could kill them, if I had 
a gun. Uncle Bob does, lots of them." 

"Oh! you think I've been hunting. Would you 
want me to kill them? I would not choose to 
hurt anything. Do you see this on this stone? 
That was a little animal once." 

"How did it get there?" queried the child. ~^* 

"I cannot tell you now. You take this, and 
when it has hung long enough in your window a 
butterfly will come out of it. You can find more 
of these in the trees. Remember, little fellow, never 
to kill what you do not need to, will you?" 

The shower passed; they set out for Mr. Stanley's. 

"The homes of the poor interest me more than the 
homes of the rich," remarked Helen. 

"I am always glad to see some sign of a desire to 
beautify them, no matter how simple it be," said Mr. 
Herzman. "The instinct to ornament comes before 
the instinct to gain wisdom. Often the appearance of 
the one indicates the coming of the other. Anything 
which says its owner is trying to keep pace with the 
world's progress is an indication of hjsalthy growth. 
The condition of the laborer is the real condition of 
a nation. What matter the few, when the many are 
in degradation?" 
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"Would that some fairy would wave her wand over 
Europe and turn her war funds into comfort for the 
people," said Helen, 

" Europe would then be Edenic, Atlantic. Were it 
not for the unbalancing of the universe, it would call 
Atlanta from her waters to witness such a Paradisaical 
vision. Think of the oppressed Kussians. Should 
Russia witness revolution, which would chronicle like 
that of France, it would be but at the cost of liberty 
and representation to her people." 

"In spite of her gross faults of government my 
sympathies," said Helen, "are with her success at the 
Hellespont. It seems to me that by gaining a seaway 
she will civilize herself. I feel that her strength will 
be needed for civilization when it is trained. It will 
work itself out. But in the near interest of all that 
is vital to progress, and of all that nations have 
worked out, through ages of struggling, may the 
Germans and their scions, the English, be preserved." 

"America is sufficient unto the keeping," he 
remarked. "This is a savings bank for their treasure, 
both in people and knowledge. But over there, the 
icoDoclasm of that horde which pressed upon Italy 
may be repeated in Asia before Eussia shall have left 
the gain of territory for internal improvements." 

Helen saw and felt his depth of imderstanding and 
human sentiment. She recognized a soul loyal to 
humanity, manhood and self, whose judgment had 
been trained in long and clear vision. He made her 
think more highly of the whole human family, and 
separated her from her own foibles. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A QNBBXD NlTUBX. 

MR. STANLEY was better; md Helai waafipend- 
. ing a short time with her fitther before 
returning; though, while she remained, she gave each 
morning and evening to her Uncle. 

One afternoon Diu Alexander and Mt. Albrecht 
Herzman called at Mx. Yalentine'ai* When they 
entered Aunt Peggy and Helen were pieseat, but 
there was the usual bound of the Tubber spring 
upon which Aunt Peggy always sat, and she made her 
exit. Helen greeted them wannly, and was thank- 
ful for every meeting with her old friend, Br. Alex- 
ander^ who was delighted in seeing her recover her- 
sell He thought th^re was too much in her to die. 
She would come out of it all the stronger for what 
she had suffered and not always carry the same touch 
of a Niobe expression. He was ^lad to aee her in 
thoughtM conversation. That does more sometimes 
to divert than the lighter pleasui^es. 

They had been discoursing certain political ques- 
tions, when Mr. Valentine said: 

*'When a man arrives at my years, he is inclined 
to look upon everything that is as having its part to 
play in the great drama. I can condone things which 
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onoe I wqnld have ibught against. It is better to 
accept things, nationallj as individually, as, in a meas- 
nie, a destiny." 

"That is a happy Btand to take," Helen said, ''but 
I must gire tip a little >of my cause to effect, and 
vice versa, if I am with you, Father. It seems to 
me, if we were wise enough to see clearly, we could 
avoid and bring to ourselves at will." 

" There is a shade of fatality in every one's life,^' 
said Mr. Herzman. ''Fate clings to us, like invisible 
garments, underneath our robes of reason; yet it 
remains with every man to stand as he wills." 

"The fates cannot fasten him to the wrong pole 
nolens volens, with a Ku-klux command," said Dr. 
Alexander. "Why not let the fetes sleep?" 

"The weary, the overburdened want the sleep," 
said Helen. "Let them sing the schlummerHed. Among 
the humble I often hear the expression, ^ If it is 
to be.' It seems a universal consolation. I wish I 
could make it sucK" 

Dr. Alexander said that whatever is consolation 
is acceptable. What is consoling to one is not to 
another. Fatality pushed might palliate crime. 

"A man kills. The murder was to be committed, 
and he was the only one to do it in its appointed 
time." 

"It could rebound," said Helen. "The man ^as 
a murderer. The opportunity was given liim that 
he might be brought to justice. It seems to me 
that fetality tinctures the human race. We refer it 
to our ancestors; but it has crept down from Ages; 
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yet it is apart from reason, and I leave it to the 
'unknown' and trj to find God's laws, which we trace 
by the light of understanding, since all logic con- 
cerning the fates will fail in satisfactory conclusion." 

"If we live up to our light, agreeing with known 
and established laws, we have done well. We need 
not question too far," said Mr. Valentine. 

"If established laws of man and nature interfere, 
God's must regulate man's sooner or Jater," said Dr. 
Alexander, "but I'm thinking the day far away 
when nature's, which are God's laws, will be strictly 
obeyed. I would like to live later to witness the 
increased happiness." 

"It would be a happy thought," said Helen, "to 
know that all that the Earth attains toward perfection 
of living could be communicated to other inhabited 
worlds, ere she becomes dead. She is now in her 
perfection, while the 'primeval fires of Saturn still 
bum.' Does it not seem as i^ in the economy of 
nature, the life period of one world might in some 
way serve another?" 

"That the life period of one world be ofiered 
to the 'Satumian times' of another is certainly a 
happy conception," said Mr. Herzman. 

"Saturn's length of years will suffice for her with- 
out swallowing our insect lifetimes," Dr. Alexander 
remarked. 

"To think of the living beyond our earth," Mr. 
Herzman said, "is only following the lead of our 
predecessors, who at one time confined their interest 
to their own city and its limited territory. With 
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Socrates they learned to consider all Greece. Yet 
even Plato and Aristotle looked with prejudice upon 
a foreigner which the Cynics cast aside; but Zeno, 
Gleanthes and Grysippus regarded the race of man- 
kind as one brotherhood. The poets of 'the new 
Greek comedy ' testify that it was a popular senti- 
ment." 

Helen asked if the change with them had come by 
thinking. 

"No doubt in part," replied Mr. Herzman, "for 
thinking well will accomplish all evolution of opin- 
ion; but thinking is helped. Theirs was by their 
civil and foreign wars and their mingling with stran- 
gers." 

"Some characters never feel a kinship to others 
unless by common misfortune," said Dr. Alexander. 

"The Eoman idea of citizenship so enlarged its 
circle that, before it broke, they entertained friend- 
liness to the race, and held each man as under 
obligation to another," said Mr. Herzman, "but 
their idea of race did not extend beyond the old 
world. Now, when a new is added to that, and 
joined by cables and steamships, if we are still to 
enlarge our humanities we must take in other 
worlds." 

"I like that word humanities," said Helen. "It 
was a hit to name classical and polite literature 
what comes ft-om their study." 

"From any study," interrupted Mr. Herzman. 

Dr. Alexander remarked that the leading thought 
of the extensive political sympathies of Greece was 
11 
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less the union of mankind than the freedom of the 
individual from the bonds of socials life and the 
limits of nationality. The results were questionable 
as time proved. 

"I have passed my gushing youthful fervor, the 
venture and expectation of middle age, and now 
entertain the conservatism of the grandfather. Life 
needs them all, and with life I'm satisfied," said Mr. 
Valentine. 

"That I am not," said Dr. Alexander, "means that 
I have more furrows to plough, though only tares 
may grow. Your life and others may be unexcep- 
tionable as to comfort; but there is a factor of the 
human race, on whose lives is branded the word 
misery; and a larger part, with whom the struggle 
for existence would not warrant the assertion that 
the being is desirable. I agree with Shakespeare 
that there is a deal in this world disjointed. It's 
more than the times that are out. It's all creation." 

"You mean that the world is not made right?" 
asked Mr. Valentine. 

"I cannot say that," replied the Doctor. "There 
seems to be a system of law, which, if complied 
with from the beginning, would obviate some extant 
woes." 

Mr. Herzman said: "A system of law to suit ^ a 
barbarous people must be more strenuous than that 
best adapted to the enlightened, if we have any 
such. It follows that nature's laws to suit them 
must be differently interpreted. It is best that the 
child fear fire, which the man makes a servant. 
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Until Beason accompany Liberty she must be held 
waiting. Liberty and Ignorance would be disastrous 
to all good. Because the checks be unnecessary to the 
few, they are not the less important to the many." 

"What are the few to do who feel crippled by the 
harness?" asked Helen. 

"That is a question for each one to' answer for 
himself," Dr. Alexander replied. "How to make 
most of his life is a problem for each one's solution. 
We have no right in crossing a stream to disturb 
the waters for others; neither do we want to lose out 
of life what will make the most of ourselves as 
valuable adjuncts to the whole." 

"We have not yet got beyond what Goethe has so 
admirably expressed in his *Faust,^" remarked Mr. 
Herzman. "Is not that 'incarnation of the spirit of 
the middle ages' a most beautiful 'parable of its 
impotent yearnings,' its 'passionate aspirations,' its 
* fettered curiosity,' combined with the conscience- 
stricken desire to pluck the 'forbidden fruit? Those 
of mediaeval times saw that only the joyous freedom 
of the nature-worshiping Greeks could have assisted 
them in making their lights brilliant with sacred fire. 
It was agreeable to them to conceive of a Paradise 
this side of the river Styx." 

"The doctrine that to enjoy is to obey is as 
attractive as honey to flies," remarked the Doctor. 

They were preparing to go when Helen received a 
telegram from Mrs. Bryan that she was coming to 
spend a day with her, and would be in that evening. 

Helen felt ready to prolong her stay a day in con- 
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sideration of the benefit of being with such friends. 
Despite all she could do, it was not possible to bring 
the same freedom of thinking and enjoying in her 
own homo. She knew that guests felt the atmos- 
phere; and since she had become confirmed in the 
opinion that her husband was growing more and 
more fixed in certain characteristics which made it 
difficult fbr her to make her home a centre for social, 
thinking people^ she feared that ultimately she might 
be obliged to greatly narrow her social life. This 
linderstanding m€ide her time at home precious. 

Mr. Albrecht Herzman was a great deal to her. 
She could hardly see how his thoughts should always 
come out to meet her own and con^lement them. 
He was learned, without an air of having studied the 
past at the expense of living the present. She felt 
refreshed in his sympathy with everything, and his 
glowing spirits. When they talked together, she felt 
that there was in him a reliance that his scientific 
thoughts weriB a basis for her more airy ones. His 
presence was to her a quickening of thought, a new 
hold upon everything important to her best being. 
How much she had gained by meeting him, but she 
would go home, and he return to Germany, and 
probably she should meet him again only by kind 
chance. She would be more alive for having known 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AKOTHEB VISIT TO BEMEMBEB. 

THE Ydentines and Mrs. Bryan were at Mr. Stan- 
ley's the next day, when Dr. Alexander called 

with Mr. Albrecht Herzman. Helen's blood warmed 

in her veins as she saw them coming, and she said 

to Mrs. Bryan: 

"I shall have another visit to remember." 

Mr. Stanley had just come in from a short walk, 

and was necessarily quiet, because of labored breathing. 
"How hiq)py we are in such a day with our 

friends," Helen said. " The outside is reflected in here. 

Sunshine is reviving and cheering. I think it has 

been an aid to your digitalis with Uncle John, Doctor." 
Mr. Stanley gave her a fond, caressing expression, 

which they understood to mean: " My child has helped 

us much," and Dr. Alexander said: 
"Your coming has been opportune, Helen. I have 

seen that your uncle has enjoyed the days." 

"That is flattering to you if he be, like myself, 

inclined to reverence those whom he thoroughly 

enjoys," said Mrs. Bryan- 
Helen asked if enjoyment be not a natural condition 

of reverence. 
Then Mr. Herzman remarked: 
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"Since the gods shared the joys of earth, nature- 
worship must have been to them a pleasurable duty." 

"To make duty a joy is our highest conception of 
it," said Helen. 

"Enjoyment is a condition requisite to progressive 
civilization," said Mr. Herzman. 

" Think of the twelve hundred years of interruption 
in progress sustained by the coming of Buddha, who 
proclaimed the antithesis of that, the worthlessness of 
earthly life and the renunciation of earthly sympathies." 

"We learn to see gain in loss," Mrs. Bryan said. 

"Yes," said Mr. Herzman; "for the Greek the 
supreme hour of destiny had closed. To preserve 
from the pillaging of piratical tribes was the first in 
interest of good. The Greek church preserved, though 
ignorantly, in manuscripts which were dead to it, 
through the middle ages, what was left of Greek 
wisdom, and bore them, fleeing from the Turks, to 
Italy. Meantime, the new creed which endeavored to 
suppress natural science spread over the west." 

"Perhaps, in interest of the whole, they must go 
back and wait," said Mrs. Bryan. 

"That is not a pleasant idea to me," said Helen. 

"What would man have done in the middle ages 
without Boman law and Church authority?" asked 
Mr. Valentine. 

"That," replied Mr. Herzman, "is to be thrown in 
favor of conservatism, which has indisputably been 
essential." 

"But," said Helen, "the geniuses of the times are 
those who lived apart fh>m the accepted faith." 
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"Geniuses live in worlds . of their own," said Mrs. 
Bryan, "and bring much to their service. Their 
keeping is sometimes expensive. Think of Goethe. 
He endeavored to command, and usually did, whatever 
want suggested without counting its expense to any 
one. It is the price paid for such a man. He well 
knew that 'the secret of enjoyment' was the ancient's 
strength the purchase of which was considered to be 
by one's soul and the censure of the Church." 

"Faust illustrates that," said Mr. Herzman. "In 
its author's own life there was first sentiment, in 
which he drifted; then art, which is ever demo- 
cratic. His stay in Italy and close study of the arts 
were necessary to bring him in line with mankind." 

"I think the crowning beauty of the whole poem 
is that Marguerite saved him," said Helen. 

"And that not until humanity is so dear to us 
that we can give an infinite time in its service have 
we accomplished life's purpose to ourselves; that is 
the seed of the core," said Dr. Alexander. 

Mrs. Bryan remarked: 

"There can be nothing more beautiful of concep- 
tion than a perfect life which has a two-fold errand: 
fulfilling a duty to man and a perfection of self." 

"Is not that perfection of self rather ideal?" asked 
Mr. Valentine. 

"All ideals may be, must be realized in the possi- 
bilities of development," said Mrs. Bryan. "When 
we try to fill our beings with divine attributes, the 
divinest of which is love, we are but giving the God 
that is within us room. Can we limit its power?" 
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"Whatever pennanent good there is to man,^' said 
the Doctor, "comes from within him. The actiqg 
upon may make a pretty repouss^ work, which is only 
for the surface. That which xnoBt thoroughly works 
within is love." 

"If the possibilities of a life are so great,'* Helen 
remarked, "its completion, which is but the finale of a 
creation, cannot be the end, but the begiuning of a 
purpose." 

"The idea old, yet ever new, that life is but an 
opportunity for progression, and if it be not sufficiently 
improved, the soul will in another, or other incarna- 
tions complete its perfection, ought to be a strong 
prompter to brotherly love," said Mrs. Bryan, " because 
we will look upon every one as having unlimited 
capabilities." 

"I am not inclined to look upon a dog as embody- 
ing an old acquaintance," said Dr. Alexander. "I wish 
him treated well because he is a dog; not because he 
is anything else in a dog's skin." 

"I can thoroughly appreciate that," said Mrs. Bryan; 
"but those who speculate in that direction have it to 
ruminate upon that Pericles, whose first work was for 
art and literature, and had only begun philosophy, 
died the same year Plato was bom. 

" Newton was bom the same year Galileo died, and 
he developed his work. Those who do not regard 
exactness of time necessary to the notion, or belief, 
speak of Luther being another life of Huss; of (Genghis 
Khan being again incamated and continued in Tamer- 
lane." 
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Mr. Herzman laughed as he asked if any thought 
Bismarck an incarnation of Blucher. 

"Admitting the correctness of the idea, it would 
not be a far-fetched instance," replied the Doctor. 

"One could imagine a succession of incarnations,'' 
remarked Helen, "in Cyrus, Alexander, Napoleon and — " 

"And who else?" asked Dr. Alexander. "That must 
have finished him, whoever he was." 

"Unless," said Helen, "he came next in some 
humanitarian to make amends for his war cries." 

"Napoleon did not live in vain," said Mr. Herzman. 
"There has never been such despotism in Europe 
since. ^ Those petty heads needed to «be shown 
dependence.' " 

" I suppose," said Mr. Valentine, " Mr. Herzman recog- 
nizes what Prussia owes to Napoleon in making the 
King of Austria give up the title of Emperor of Ger- 
many. It gave Bismarck an opportunity to make 
Prussia." 

"It is easy," Mr. Herzman said, "for the German 
people to forgive Napoleon for his attempt at reor- 
ganizing the Western Boman Empire upon a French 
basis, though he did dismember their empire and 
humiliate their royal heads. At Versailles, while they 
were waiting for Paris, their son was crowned." 

" I suppose Bussia and Turkey are the only absolute 
despotisms there," remarked Mr. Stanley. "But I 
wish you would talk about education in all its bear- 
ings." 

"Then we should begin at once and never stop," 
said Dr. Alexander. 
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Mr. Stanley wished to gather what he could. He 
had a large property and felt anxious to provide that 
it be well applied to the best use in case of his 
demise. He had freely talked with Dr. Alexander, 
who knew that his request came from no casual inter- 
est, as he remarked: 

"It is every man's duty to interest himself in gen- 
eral education, in which may be found a panacea for 
most of the ills of the race." 

"Each owes a gift to education according to what 
he possesses," said Mr. Stanley, " which he should give, 
not feeling that he gives it, but that it belongs there. 
If one has more light upon a subject than another, 
he should give to the other." 

"If you thrust your light to meet a tempest, it 
goes out; better wait for a calm," said Helen. "Did 
Bruno's recklessness of life do more for the cause of 
science than Galileo's retraction and reasaertion?" 

Dr. Alexander said: "The premium on sacrifices of 
that kind had not then gone down. To throw one's 
life away did a deal for a cause, which was sure to 
build him a monument though self be his farthest 
thought." 

Mr. Yalentine asked in what our system of educa- 
tion was most wanting. 

" It is yet imperfect, if throughout it be a system," 
replied the Doctor. "Each denomination fosters and 
patronizes its own colleges, endeavoring to force them 
into competition with the universities, of which we 
have but few. For some pupils they may be the 
most needed ; but give them their place. This degra- 
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ding of the universities, in order to give tlie colleges a 
place that they do not deserve, is certainly not in the 
interest of highest education. 

Does the church still fear the broad education of the 
university?" asked Mr. Stauley. 

"It ought to be getting over that by this time. 
The world, nature's open book is free to all and 
its humble unbiased students are our discoverers and 
broad thinkers. Let a man be free from educational 
bendings; he will fit his keys of knowledge into nature's 
locks and see God for himself, not as the blind see 
pictures, by being told they are there and believing. 
I am deeply interested in our universities." 

"They will gain and maintain the position they 
deserve," said Mr. Valentine, "as does every idea, 
every principle." 

"What I regret, always regret," remarked the 
Doctor, "is the time." 

"Time is nothing in eternity," said Mrs. Bryan. 

"But," said the Doctor, "it is something to poor 
mortals who only know the present." 

"Mr. Herzman, do you not feel congratulatory 
towards Prussia when you think of her gymnasiums 
and universities?" asked Helen. "How many of the 
latter has she?" 

"One in Berlin, Halle, Breslau, Bonne, Oottengen, 
Koenigsburg, Qrifswald, Marbourg and Keel. Nine 
stars in her intellectual heavens," he replied. 

"The German people have a good record as active 
' supporters of education," said Dr. Alexander. "Charle- 
magne, the first of their Emperors, lent his power in 
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that directioD. His suocesBors have favored eauoation^ 
though it placed them at variance with Fopes.^ 

"Charles the Fifth," remarked Mrs. Bryan, "gave the 
University of Paris the title of *Fille aim^ des rois 
de France,' and rank and precedence in the kingdom 
immediately after the princes of the blood. The con- 
sideration given the student in Gennany has been an 
incentive to learning even in America's children; but 
I always gravitate to France.^ Abroad, Paris is my 
home. Germany is protector and promoter o£ know- 
ledge, but France beaiutifies what knowledge it pos- 
sesses and can borrow. Her natural instinct to make 
pleasant what she utilizes captivates me. Had the 
French people been more successful as colonists, I 
think we Americans would regard them as stronger 
compared with the German. Unfortunately, they 
failed in their attempts to settle along the Atlantic 
coast from Acadia to Brazil. Where she planted her- 
self strongest, she seems to have questionable perma- 
nency; while the German people have entered into our 
national life. We have much to learn of bodi. 
Therein this country has the advantage, that in its 
mixed composition it may take the best that all 
have to offer." 

" I am inclined to think," said Helen, " that the force, 
which would be most telling, must be directed to early 
education." 

"She's right," said Mr. Herzman. 

"Condition the child that it may oevexop," said 
Mrs. Bryan. " That is education. An unhappy child's 
growings aie dangerous." 
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"The very words, 'unhappy child,' sting me," said 
Helen. "Childhood has a right to happiness." 

"The treadmill and hammering in directions ta 
which the individual is disinclined," remarked Mrs. 
Bryam, "will make him unhappy and lessen his chances of 
being a good and useful man. We are beginning to 
think that the best education for one may not be for 
another. The first and last rule for a mother to follow 
is to make her child happy. It is only thus that he 
best overcomes, akid draws to himself good. Years 
spent in acquiring facts may be years which defeat 
something worth more. For what are facts valuable, 
except as material for reasoning? Draw out the mind 
to deduce for itself. One of the saddest pictures 
imaginable, is Dickens' schoolmaster in power over 
little children." 

"Humanity, yet in its childhood," said Helen, "is 
to make upon earth a kingdom of heaven. It will 
free us from jealousies which embitter, of spite, which 
matured is revenge, and of strife, which rules evilly. 
In place there will be child-love, innocent of blemishes 
in another, and thoughtless of sel^ except in the action 
of love." 

"It seems to me," said Mrs. Blryan, "that people 
who have worlds of their own have little disposition 
to criticise other people's doings. They cannot care 
for what is so far separated from them, when their 
souls, hearts and hands are employed." 

"I should like to see a myriad so employed among 
the poor children, who have little outlook to anything 
better than poverty," said Helen. 
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Mr. Valentine remarked: "For permanency, dignity 
and best work, schools should rest under the segis of 
the state." 

"K a man wants to give an amount to education, 
he had better present it to the state," said Dr. Alex- 
ander, "that he may ensure its protection. Stephen 
Gtirard showed in his testament that he anticipated 
denominational strife over his bequest enough to guard 
against it." 

"That clause alwavs shows its claws" said Helen. 

" I take it that Stephen Girard meant no antagonism to 
religion," said the Doctor, "but he saw a disposition 
to clutch and wrangle among the theological schools, 
which is a confession of form, not spirit." 

" There is always a giving up of form to the spirit 
when religion is vital," said Mrs. Bryan. "When in 
any special form it has spent its best usefulness, you 
may note its digression by increased deference to 
form. It is exoteric. The esoteric pr spirit is 
buried beneath symbols. Beligion, if that be its 
namC) as it was with the Borgias, was satisfied with 
form. It was simply a hierarchy of the middle ages, 
which was an era of authority." 

"Yet," said Helen, "miserable as it was, it was 
something to the ignorant. Their wants should be 
first met in a crystalizing period; and they are." 

Mr. Herzman sat near Helen and gave every 
attention to her expression. He was gratified to see 
his own thoughts in her, as was she to have him 
express hers. He wondered if she were not another 
Paula. She was really a little too serious to suit his 
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coDviyial nature, but she wonderfiillj attracted him. 
Her presence in spite of her staidness gave to a 
company that which his people expressed by gemiit- 
lich. Had she a little more of glee, which is the 
natural freshener, she would be his idea of a woman 
for a friend. To a man of large head and heart there 
is no roxmding of his life without a friend to meet 
him intellectually. She attracted him as no other 
woman did. Her quiet pensiveness, however, seemed 
too excessive to be in keeping with the rest of her 
make-up. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THB dCHEMERS' MINE PROTECT. 

Sir, look at that rainbow. 

(Aside) Hold hib gaze while I relieve his pockets. 

MR. TITUS' devotion to business was assiduous. 
Those who knew him well thought him verj 
risky, at times hazardous, and marveled that he had 
ever been successful. Mr. Cross, his clerk, saw his 
accounts drifting against him. Perhaps Mr. Titus' irri- 
tableness had been the cause for many a person to 
dislike him; particularly those who did not under- 
stand that the shock he had sustained had seriously 
dealt with his nerves. Moreover some peoples' dis- 
likes amount to hatred. Certainly, had Mr. Titus 
been of former perception, he would have noted that 
any business embarrassment or disappointment added 
to his clerk's gratification. Helen had perceived this 
and had put him down as vicious. What grieved 
her greatly and made her apprehensive was that 
Archie Morgan, who now superintended one of the 
factories Mr. Titus controlled, was particularly social 
with this clerk, though she had noticed in Archie a 
shyness about it, which did not speak well for the 
young man. Helen had now and then noticed expres- 
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sions, such as did not belong to honest men, passing 
between Mr. Gross and certain men who had endeav- 
ored to get into business relations with Mr. Titus. 

She was convinced of underhanded work. Mr. and 
Mrs. Titus were invited to dine with Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin. They there met Mr. Allen. It was a luxu- 
rious home; newly built, and furnished with good 
taste and the latest devices of art and invention. The 
host was escorting Mrs. Titus from the dining-room, 
when she asked to see his library. They accordingly 
entered a room, in which the handsomely carved cases, 
yet empty, were made to fit the spaces designed ibr 
them. 

" This is called a fine room," said Mr. Edwin. " I 
have not many books yet. I do not. get time for any 
thing but the papers. I shall have the books, 
though. I have given several houses orders for their 
best. Harpers are to send me two hundred volumes. 
I intend to fill these cases. They will not look com- 
plete without, but whoever will read them is more 
than I know." 

Mrs. Titus remarked that it was a very beautiful 
home. "Did Mrs. Edwin participate in the planning?" 
she asked. 

"This? Bless youl no. This was done by the 
best architect in the city," replied Mr. Edwin. "The 
pictures I ordered for the places where they hang. 
Do you not think they fit handsomely?" 

"Oh I" said Mrs. Titus, "this is a copy of one of 
Correggio's. It is beautiful, almost sadly beautifiil." 

"I am glad you like it so," said Mr. Edwin, "Here 
12 
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is one I like better," leading the way to the draw- 
ing room. The painting, out of drawing, neither finished 
in execution nor well colored, was of no more inspiring 
a subject than a feast, at which people of decided 
flesh and blood composition were entertained. 

She looked at him a moment and thought it evi* 
dent that the picture would attract him. 

"I don't care much for that fiddler," said he, 
pointing to an exquisite Apollo. "I got that with 
the others. This," said he, directing her attention to 
one of Schreyer's, "is a good picture, for that kind of 
a horse. ^ No Hambletonian blood there, though. Flora 
Temple made a good picture. You could tell by her 
points that she could more than skim the ground. 
This," pointing to a picture after Bougoreau's 
* Nymphs at the Bath,' " my wife objects to, but then 
such pictures are all the fashion. Any woman will 
give in for that." 

*' Anything which honors art is fashionable or 
should be," said Helen. 

While with a pure, elevated mind, Helen would 
have enjoyed the picture, she was not willing to look 
at, with Mr. Edwin, what would touch a coarse 
nature's grossness. He lingered before it, while she 
advanced to an exquisite little statuette. Soon Mr. 
Edwin came to her side with the remark: 

"What beats me is how so many girls swimming 
together can keep still enough not to scare away a 
deer I" 

It was with difficulty that her bubbling nature sup- 
pressed a laugh; and the effort was noticeable. Mr. 
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Edwin interpreted it as a struggle with laughter at the 
nude. So little does one know of another. A nude 
form spoke to her reverence, which she always brought 
to the shrine of art. 

Helen had one distraction to her enjoyment, beside. 
Mr. Allen had, for some time, been on the track of 
Mr. Titus. His sharpened roguery saw in his condi- 
tion good fishing; and he was a professional angler. 
Helen kept one eye upon him, while she proceeded to 
look at the virtuoso's collection, evidently secured in 
the lump. 

"How much excellence in that piece I" said she of 
a Yenus de Milo. 

" What there is of it," said Mr. Edwin. " I am going 
to have that changed. A mistake or they would 

* never have sent me damaged goods ! " 

" Well, here is something that is not damaged," said 

• Mr. Allen, with an understanding look at Mrs. Titus, 
as he faced a statuette of Denecker's Ariadne. Mr. 
Allen's manner was offensive. Helen had accepted the 
hospitality of the house ; she would at least be &ee 
from ridicule while under the roof. 

"That's the last place I'd put a handsome woman," 
said Mr. Edwin, "on a panther's back. Clothes don't 
seem to be the fashion there either," with a chuckle 
which spoke of grossness. 

" If the dry goods merchants do not raise a war on 
art," said Mr. Allen, "they will fail." 

This was willingly thrown in, knowing that while 
it disgusted one, it fitted the humor of the other, 
whom he meant to bind by every opportunity. He 
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would pleaae her another time. Women were easily 
flattered. He should need her too, or at least did not 
want her opposition; though he judged Mr. Titus a 
man who highly esteemed his own counsel. 

Helen stepped away from the statues to speak to 
Mrs. Edwin, who was endeavoring to entertain Mr. 
Titus, hoping to find in her, if nothing attractive an 
absence of sensuality. Mrs. Edwin had evidently 
spent her early life in labor to the expense of that 
part of education which the school-room offers; but she 
felt no lack in herself for any position in the world. 

^^Here," said Mrs. Edwin, pointing to a small piece 
in mezzo-relievo of Night and the Fates, after Car- 
stens, '4s something that was sent down with the 
others. That woman with a cat is going for those 
children. This one is trying to cover them. That 
one back there with the sheep-shears, says, 'I'll cut 
your ears off.' This is got up to scare children, to 
keep 'em straight." 

During these remarks a low conversation was car- 
ried on between Messrs. Allen and Edwin, who now 
drew near the others. 

"I tell you, Edwin," said Mr. Allen, "it's too bad 
we can't have Titus in this company." 

"I never share in a pudding aAer it is dished," 
said Mr. Titos. "I've made a rule to be first or not 
at all in such things." 

"It would be exceedingly gratifying to me had 
you been first in this. I wish we could have you 
now. We want your counsel on the board," said the 
wily Mr. Allen. 
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"Has the mine been worked?" asked Mr. Titus. 

"No," said Mr. Allen, "for we will not have it, at 
present. It is all ready for operation as soon as those 
stockholders whom we want to get rid of are tired 
out. We've just held back and assessed stock, in 
hopes of sickening them. You see they are a dishonest 
set, and we want men there we can trust for the 
protection of our interests. 

"This is the richest lode ever struck in Arizona; no 
horse, easy vein to work. This is a specimen of it," 
showing a rock, which he produced from his pocket. 
"I'd give more for that mine scratched than I would 
for any other I know working 1" 

"Mr. Titus, I think we had better be going," said 
Helen, but Mr. Titus was too much interested to 
withdraw at once, and the two gentlemen so guarded 
him that there was no opportunity. 

Mr. Allen was a large, fleshy man, of keen penetra- 
ting eye. He told a story well and knew when to 
bring it in effectually, and was withal a good laugher 
and could control the humor of a company. Just then 
he narrated some wonderful stories of mines. 

Mr. Edwin watched with apparent indifference, but 
at any interlude wedged a parenthesis intended for 
effect. 

"It is an advantage to see with your own eyes 
where you put your money," said Mr. Titus. 

" There are men one could trust in that as in other 
business," said Mr. Edwin. "I have them," said he; 
"and I never tasted salt yet. Yes, I wish Mr. Titus 
could be with us. Suppose, Allen, you go around 
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to-morrow and see if those fellows woald sell, and at 
what figures." 

"Very well," replied Mr. Allen. 

"It would be no harm," said Mr. Titus, "but I am 
not at all sure I should invest, if I got hold under 
water." 

"You would, if. you understood its importance," said 
Mr. Edwin. "Its prospects are better than the 
Emma Hill's were. Indications are that it is worth 
double. Here are some of the crystals of a comb, in 
another mine that I have," drawing from a spacious 
pocket a handkerchief gloves, and at last some quartz* 
"I shall not part with it except compelled to; but I 
do not regard it near as good as the first. This runs 
in pockets; that in veins. I assure you, Mexico and 
that section north is the metal repository of the 
world. If those Spaniards had not been so lazy — " 

"There would not be this chance for usl" inter- 
rupted Mr. Allen, with his shaking laugh. "We'll 
go in and fatten off them, and while they are keeping 
up their Castilian honor, we will exhaust them." 

"But," said Mr. Edwin, "these mines are, by the 
best experts, pronounced inexhaustible." 

From this they directed their conversation to poli- 
tics. 

"You ought to run- for governor, Titus," said Mr. 
Allen. "You are shrewd with the leaders, and popu- 
lar with the people. We were talking about you for 
the place down at Hoflf's. He agrees with every one 
else that you should run." 

For some time there bad been germinating in the 
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breast of Mr, Titus a hope of this, but it had been 
a dream for the future. He was intensely interested, 
and showed that this would be more grateful to him 
than the discovery of a bonanza. They at once per- 
ceived that they had caught onto the right chord; 
but Mr. Titus remarked: 

^'My business would not permit a digression into 
politics." 

" That is very humble," said Mr, Allen. "I admit 
it is a caution that an ordinary man would do well 
to adhere to, but you could manage a state and half 
the territories too, without growing old under it." 

"A man does not want to work alone for money 
all his life," said Mr. Edwin. 

"No," said Mr. Allen, clapping his hand upon the 
table, "he wants a little honor, as capital to his 
pillar. Now if you should make a few millions in 
mining, and then get the governorship, you could 
easily secure the United States Senatorship. Think of 
the honor, the pleasure all the way up, in the hom- 
age of men I " 

"And the adoration of women 1" interrupted Mr. 
Edwin. "If a man wants to make an announcement 
that he has his eye on office, he has only to subscribe 
for some institution or another largely. That fixes 
him. He has attention enough after that." 

Mr. Allen adroitly turned the conversation: 

"The man who takes hold of this mine is sure 
to make millions. There is no risk in itl" 

Mr. TitusV increasing interest showed that each 
stroke was driving the nail farther. 
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"Well," said he, "can you not come round to 
dinner to-morrow?" 

Mr. Allen scratched his head, and said he was 
engaged to give a temperance lecture next evening. 

" You better go and hear . him, Titus," said Mr. 
Edwin. " They call him one of the best elocutionists 
of the day." 

" I'll call at your office to-morrow," said Mr. Allen, 
" and perhaps dine with you the next day, if that is 
as agreeable to you." 

Helen ventured to say to her husband the next 
morning: 

"You have all you can carry; be carefiil." 

"That's just the point," said he; "I want to help 
myself out. A man never pays a debt by sitting 
down and counting it over." 

"My impressions are against those men," said she 
cautiously. 

Many a woman's intuition has saved a husband 
from financial ruin ; and many a wrecked business man 
has had a regret of unheeded admonitions. It is folly 
for men to ignore woman's business instincts. The 
records of ages sustain them. The best product of 
thought, either in business, literature, or any line of 
thinking comes from either masculine or feminine 
under the influence of its counterpart. 

"If you were as interested in my advancement as 
you might be," said Mr. Titus, "you would think less 
of impressions. What is true is true; impressions 
have nothing to do with itl" 

Helen had slept little. She saw by the one weary 
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eye-lid, and one comer of the mouth drooping that 
he was over-wearied. With him it had the effect of 
making him obstinate. She regretted that she had 
spoken. His left arm trembled and from her heart 
she pitied him. 

The evening following the next, Mr. Edwin and Mr. 
Allen appeared in the reception-room, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Titus were ready to receive them. They said 
Mrs. Edwin was not well and sent regrets. It was 
understood by Mrs. Edwin to be a business visit; 
which would better serve them if she sent regrets. 
Mr. Allen entered the room with a familiar greet- 
ing, which, for one so nearly a stanger to her, offen- 
ded the delicate instincts of Helen. 

At dinner there was continued effort at mild com- 
pliments, which Helen parried, as a practiced fencer 
with his sword. As they withdrew from the dining- 
room, Mr. Allen said to her: '^Mr. Titus is a man to 
be envied. There is nothing in this world like a 
woman of sunshine. I congratulate him that it is 
never cloudy where he is." 

"Fire is sometimes mistaken for sunshine,'' she 
replied, " and if the secrets of some fires were revealed, 
they would be found explosive." 

"Ah ? " said he, as if he had not expected to find 
her so flinty. 

He soon was sitting near Mr. Titus, and said: " What 
do you think? I can get you five hundred shares of 
the Pedro mine for one hundred and fifty dollars a 
share. I would not have believed that it could have 
been done. You see Starr and Dodds were getting 
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sick; and I did'nt give them anything to cure them. 
They came around and mentioned terms." 

Now the said Starr " and Dodds were imaginary 
characters. This mine was a paper scheme to delude 
some one to the inflation of their pockets. Allen was 
employed by Edwin, and received a percentage on his 
transactions. Mr. Edwin said: "It will pan out as 
much as you can get crushed, and the rock has been 
assayed at ninety per cent. You see it lies this way," 
showing a drawing. "Over there is a plant turning 
out one thousand dollars a day; and here, at the left, 
is one valued at twice that much." Then, in a half 
meditative manner, said: "There is a party determined 
to get this, but out of preference to you as a business 
man, for, depend upon it, this is going to be worked, 
I give you the first opportimity. I put him off* for 
two days. To-morrow I must answer him." 

Mr. Edwin then walked across the room ostensibly 
to look at a jardiniere, but really to give Mr. Allen 
an opportunity with Mr. Titus alone. Looking at a 
picture above he read the name, "Jupiter and ten. 
Ten what?" 

"Is it not lo?" asked Helen. 

"I say. Governor," said Mr. Allen quietly, "what do 
you think? There is going to be some stock for sale 
in one of our leading journals, for your purpose it 
would be the one, before the next campaign. The 
man who gets it can carry the next election, because 
he can purchase the control of enough other stock to 
run the paper in the interest he chooses. I came to 
know this through a friend of mine. I just put it up 
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here," touching his head, "for whatever it was good 
for. Upon the ground of merit, you would be elected 
easily enough, but to-day things are done differently. 
Of course the only way is to control the right journals, 
send your men out, and before nomination is talked 
have the thing cut and dried. It's the only way. 
Money will do it. Now if you think you do not want so 
much money in here, just now, I'll tell you what, put 
your name down for the amount, and we'll water it, 
and put enough stock on the market to bring yours down 
to what you wish to invest. If you'll take the stocki 
I'll feel enough indebted to you for your business 
assistance on our board — ^I'U feel enough indebted to 
you for the increased value of my stock, to hold 
myself at your service in anything you may wish." 

It was his desire to hold himself ready for anything 
that should pull toward himself. 

When finally the evening was passed, and the 
guests were departing, Mr. Titus warmly shook hands. 
His wife managed a dignified au revoir without 
desecrating the sign of friendship. When they were 
seated in their carriage, Mr. Allen shrugged his 
shoulders and said: ' 

"That will be all right. Wonderful days these; 
paper dolls, paper napkins, paper mines, and more 
cry for paper wampum." 

"Easier to draw a mine on paper than the water 
off one you have flooded," said Mr. Edwin. "I'm in 
that scrape, but Bernard is out. He stuck like a 
crab, and drowned about as hard!" 

After their exit from the Titus house, Mr. Titus 
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said: "I have had a plan for some time. If I can 
get inside of this mine, X ought to do it safe enough. 
We can sell enough stock to relieve me. A few 
millions woidd be about what your husband could 
comfortably stand on, if he should get to the United 
States Senate. A man never accomplishes anything 
without plans. I'll see, FU seel" said he, bidding her 
good-night. 

Helen's belier in their iniquity was confirmed. 
Wretched, and feeling portentions of evil, obe retired. 
Sitting by her window, watching the moon's calm, 
thought-drawing face, she mused: 

"Wasting my life for no purpose, I feel myself 
sliding, heavily burdened, into the arms of my friends, 
or to reach the declivity's bottom alone. I am being 
dragged to the inevitable, but I will be strong. I 
must be to care for him. He has plucked my sprouts, 
clipped my branches on all sides. I now feel that 
my stem holds its branches above his reach. I can 
grow without in any way affecting him, and by and 
by my shade must protect him. He has tried to 
keep every tree from my garden that I might know 
no shade but his. It has been a shade. I shall 
always be alone and I shall be strong enough to 
walk anywhere alone, and never &11 by the wayside.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MUSICIANS AND THSIB WORKS. 

IT was in tlie months, dreary in themselves, but gay 
in what we appoint to them, which enlivens and 
cheers, as the snow and ice with the sun upon it. 

Out of her benumbing sorrow, which had succeeded 
the death of the child, Helen had awakened to a 
comprehension that she had part in earnest living. 
She had newly determined not to let her faculties 
rust. She had devoted several evenings in her house 
with a circle of friends to different entertainments. 
Sometimes it would be art; again music, or politics, 
or literature. This she hoped to do regularly, but 
Mr. Titus was so much discomforted that she only 
took opportunities of his absence. His manifestations 
of displeasure were so apparent, that her friends at 
length sought her when they were assured of his 
absence. Helen was naturally philosophical. She had 
gotten to the place in her reasoning where she meant 
to use all that, for the time, was available to her, 
and to awake to dlity in every form, expecting less 
in the future, to which she tried to close her eyes. 
Everything that was educational she tried to foster. 

Mrs. B)*yan had just returned firom Europe, and a 
few friends had come in to hear a fine pianist; and 
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were agreeably surprised to find her with Mrs. Titus. 
The conversation naturally turned to music, after they 
had listened to some most exquisite symphonies 
and nocturnes, which were creations by those great > 
musicians whose works never lose grandeur by time. 

"What did you hear fine, in music, while abroad?" 
asked Helen of Mrs. Bryan. 

Mrs. Bryan was one of those who, without the least 
originality, drank unceasingly at the fount of learning. 
That Emerson had ever expressed an opinion was 
sufficient to make it her own. Upon any subject 
which interested the cultivated world, she always 
knew what opinion the best thinkers in that line 
held. Her walks were always by the great sea of 
thought, and every wave, no matter from whence it 
arose, whether from India, Egypt, Europe or the 
States, rolled until it touched her feet. She always 
waited it expectantly, and never lost what it bore 
her. Thus she was more valuable to those who knew 
her than an originator, for no matter in what direc- 
tion any one was searching, she would always hold a 
light. She would oftentimes illumine an idea or 
opinion, as a copyist a picture, for he endeavors to 
express the sentiment of the .artist and often illus- 
trates. It is a mistake to suppose that a copyist's 
work is not of the highest importance. One who 
cannot thoroughly appreciate the artist's sentiment 
upon its creation, put himself in the same mood or 
revery, has no right to attempt a reproduction. Mrs. 
Bryan had the rare gift of wasting nothing upon 
shucks and hulls, but went right for the kernel; and 
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she freely and generously gave of her store to all. Of 
course, some subjects interested her more than others. 
She eagerly seized upon anything, which traced or 
illumined the paths which the various religions had 
marked in the history of man; and as art is to relig- 
ion an electric light, she abided much under its rays. 
Music was to her a study for others, not so much for 
her own pleasure. 

Once, listening to the same musician, she praised 
the execution and interpretation of Mendelssohn's *Fru- 
ling's lied,' and 'Hunting Song,' when he rendered 
Beethoven's 'Moonlight Sonata,' in its wealth of 
beauty and tenderness of passion, which she restlessly 
heard through, and, after a minute's pause, said: 

"Now give us 'Yankee Doodle.'" 

The musician good humoredly narrated a story of 
a young lady attending a concert and, seeing the 
names Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert upon the pro- 
gramme, asked the gentleman accompanying her 
which one upon the stage was Beethoven and which 
Mozart; upon which he designated individuals as 
those to her. 

Now Mrs. Bryan had striven to understand and 
judge music, feeling that it merited it. In her com- 
position there was too little sentiment. She could 
study music as she studied art, historically or nation- 
ally. She could extract ihe lesson from a piece of 
genre art. The "Transfiguration" was volumes to 
her. That painting or marble which depended upon 
sentiment for its creation; and music which owes its 
birth to that, and can only be interpreted through it, 
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could not reach her soul. Some one said of her, 
'Never had a hand passed over her well-strung harp 
and taught her its meaning.' Whether it be possible 
to so spend a life is open to question. Yet all that 
is written of music she knew; not that she might 
seem to know, but that she might be something to 
others in its appreciation. Helen knew she would try 
to hear something excellent while absent, if only to 
tell her, "I have heard it;" therefore she asked; 

"I heardj" she replied, "Italian opera once; but being 
wearied and knowing that in the evening, when I 
returned to my room, there were a number of letters 
to be written, I did not remain through. 

"It seems to me that operas, which use for subjects, 
national myths, must be confined to national popularity. 
I think Wagner, who has devoted himself to Teutonic 
myths, will find it so with his • Parsifal.' Particularly, 
do I think it will be true of the French opera, since 
France is the most national of all countries. Lord 
Byron said the basis of drama must be history, but 
it might not be true of musical drama." 

"But," said Professor Link, "France gratefully 
accepts Gluck's and Myerbeer's operas." 
• "AH the world," said Professor Amesbury, "grate- 
fully accepts German music. Nations give music a 
place, deservedly won, above preceding arts. While 
Italy reverentially protects its Saint Cecelia, it pays 
homage to Bernardo Fedesco, a German, for the for- 
mation of the fingerboard and the invention of the 
pedals, which give depth and volume." 

"Hayden too," said Helen, "the 'Father of modem 
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xnnsic' developed the form of the sonata quartet and 
symphony. Much of our music we owe to Germany. 
You spoke of the French accepting German opera, 
Professor Link. Does not the history of the opera 
centre in France? Is it not there that the German 
and Italian operas have been set to librettos, and 
produced for the public?" 

"You are quite right, madam," answered Professor 
link. 

Mrs. Bryan remarked: "Some one had said that 
the 'French musical drama owes its origin to Italian 
genius, its consolation to German.' It is also said 
that * Weber combines in more perfect proportions 
than any other whom the world has yet known the 
musical and dramatic faculties.'" 

"In Francfe, as in other countries," said Professor 
Amesbury, "the popular music is apt to be that which 
persons in power favor; hence the great effort to gain a 
court audience for an opera at its introduction, which 
may give it precedence of something more excellent. 
That Napoleon, not liking anything loud or animated 
^in music, favored Paisiello's compositions was sufficient 
to insure popular favor for his sweetly feeble musical 
strains." 

"Dynasties change, music never; and the meritorious 
will ultimately take its position," said Helen. 

"Is it not remarkable," inquired Mrs. Bryan, "that 
that style should have been his preference?" 

"Perhaps not," answered Helen, speaking as if by 
experience. "In it he rested from his pursuits. It 
13 
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brought to him passivity, which is a necessary prep- 
aration for action." 

"I cannot comprehend," said Professor Link, " how 
political perturbations should be productive of musical 
genius; except it be martial music, which is so distinct 
from other that one could not trace its nationality. 
What could be less Italian, than *Garabaldi's Hymn,' 
or less French than the 'Marseillaise?'" 

"The difference lies in their blood when cool, and 
when stirred to the defence," said Helen. 

"Perhaps," said the Professor. "By the astonishing 
growth of music, immediately after the thirty years 
war, one would think that that war had been, for it, 
a school. Hardly what we should expect." 

"Music is dependent upon emotion and sentiment," 
said Helen. "War creates both. It may have given 
it an impulse; but one would look for the perfection 
of art in peace. I should think a sonata written then 
migh*t be lengthened, widened and deepened into a 
symphony in the rest of peace." 

"I believe music to have powers yet untried," said 
Professor Link. " It is one of the regenerators of the 
world." 

" The history of music marks civilissation's progress," 
Mrs. Bryan remarked, "since the stones in the walls 
of Thebes took their places to the music of Ampheon's 
golden lyre. There was music in Egypt. We find 
the three-stringed harp upon the historical walls of 
their tombs." 

"The early records of music are that of struggle," 
said Professor Link, feelingly. 
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Mrs. Bryan said: "Only to think of the addition 
of three strings to the four-stringed harp being cen- 
sured and forbidden as sacrilegious in the temples of 
Apollo, as if it were a sin to expand the music more 
than the hymns suug to the gods." 

"This country had been as opposed to its advance- 
ment," said Professor Amesbury, "almost to its use at 
all, in worship." 

"Apolline music must have been very primitive," 
said Professor link. "There was nothing in the 
Greek character or education to foster or encourage 
it, so far as we can judge by their history and liter- 
ature." 

"The sentiment which you think necessary was 
wanting," said Mrs. Bryan, "in their days of drama. 
The only lovers Sophocles has pictured were Anti- 
gone, the Greek Madonna and Hsomon." 

"That sentiment ever wanting in a nation?" asked 
Helen, low and doubtfully. 

"He only showed the bitterness of their love, not 
any of its joys," said Professor Link. 

"Euripides seems to be walking out from Greek 
life to universal," said Professor Amesbury. 

"Homer's story of Troy was founded upon love," 
said Mrs. Bryan. 

"Yes," said Helen, "Venus Polyhymnia; not Venus 
Urania who opens heaven's gates, that we may hear 
the music. It's the music in our souls, before which 
philosophy is dumb, that tells us the gates are ajar." 

"I think the keepers of heaveti's gates must be 
women," said Mrs. Bryan. 
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'' Woman's sensations make her -^brate to- the 
slightest touch," 

" Woman's soul is. a haip upon which to play," said 
Professor Am^aburj. 

''Her soul is mon» than that," said Mrs. Bryan. 
''When it is said of woman that 'she has more per- 
ception than thought^ more passion than judgmenti 
more generosity than justice, and more religious senti- 
ment than moral taste/ I think her unjustly judged." 

Helen asked her. "Is that not true of most 
women? Do not judge the world by yourself. It 
were fairer to take me." 

She said this honestly. She always underrated her- 
self. One advantage such a person has, he is apt to 
be agreeable tp people, and does not undertake to fail, 
as does one who overestimates himself. Oae disadvan- 
tage, the world usually takes your own measuring 
tape in selecting a niche for you. 

"It strikes me that in saying that woman's soul is 
an instrument to be played upon," said Mrs. Bryan, 
"you forget the active women of all ages." 

"But, Mrs. Bryan," said Helen, "it is being played 
upon that makes them active." 

"And, in turn," said Professor Amesbury, "the world 
moves to their time." 

"That sounds well," said Mrs. Bryan. "Woman 
has been valued for her virtues, man. for his gifts. 
His intellectual strength has been required. Should 
woman manifest the same strong, needful qualities, 
would her excellences be considered apart from 
deficiencies ? " 



"She has never been a composer of excellerft 
music," said Professor link. 

Helei^ asked the Professor if he would distinguish 
for them between Italian, Flench and German musie. 

"Italian," he leplied, "is voluptuous in character. 
French music is esisentially ftivolous and sentimental; 
German moral, philosophical, many sided. Such is the 
tendency of each to me; what iis it to you?" 

" I feel the trust and kindly sjrmpathy of the North 
in German music. In the Italian the passion and 
fickleness of the Sout^. The melody of the Italian 
is smooth and facile. I enjoy it." 

Mrs. Bryan asked the Professor When he dated the 
beginning of modem mtisic. 

"When Italian painting had reached its acine," hb 
replied. "About the time of Giovanni Bisittista Per- 
golese, who died in 1736, music seemed to pass from 
Italy to Germany, in the symphony and oriatolio. 
Italian opera was left in Italy." 

"Music must have be^n a po^et to the early Teu- 
tons," said Mrs. Bryan. "The inyth of Lorelei used 
it. So do we find it in the ttiyth of Arion." 

" But the Greek," said Professor Amesbury " Was tf ne- 
motional and the emotion of the eafly Boman Wad 
that engendered by war. I feel that though one may 
not be able to appreciate music as it deserves, he 
must reverence it as the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and of Germany ' that land of liKmght ; ' because 
it is the product of Christianity, who is supplement- 
ing her stiff reins by its sWeet and docile influence." 

"Yes," said ProfessoT link. "The monastery, pro- 
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tected and secured from poverty, enoouraged that quiet 
reflection necessary to the birth of art." 

^'Gothic architecture and Italian painting expressed 
their reflection," said Mrs. Bryan. 

"Though imperfectly," said Professor Link. 

"The fusion of the church and the world, at the 
time of the Beformation, was at once the type and 
starting point of all those mixed and powerful influ- 
ences, which characterize modem civilization," remarked 
Mrs. Bryan. 

"Some was not equal to the spirit of the new age 
which Germany may almost be said to have created," 
said Professor Amesbury. 

"Then palms and laurels to those who were equal. 
Germany bears the sceptre of music, as she does of 
thought," said Helen, then pausing, added : " I wonder 
if the wind was not the first musician?" 

"Caught by the Doric flute, it is passionate music, 
and passion was early as man," said Professor Link. 

"But," said Helen, "it was the intellectual, the 
ApoUine which won in the contest with Marsyas, even 
when the Muses were imipires." 

"Is it best always to draw lines between the intel- 
lectual and the passionate?" asked Professor link. "Im- 
pulsive, passionate music was Athena's, from which we 
may infer that joy of expression and feeling was 
pleasing to the gods. Music is expression. The more 
we have to express, the more we may expect of the 
language. What we will feel determines the music 
we will have. If the finest qualities are cultivated, 
the finest music will speak for them." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AGREEABLE CHAT. 
Did yoa ask wbat time it was to me or to yoar 

IT was the season when life comes back to gladden 
and beautify, inviting joyousness to all, which 
every people has embodied in some pleasing myth, 
into which gods, according to their climate, are intro- 
duced. We feel the origin of the old chosen baccha- 
nalian in our own spirit of celebration. Mr. Titus 
was making a business trip to the Pacific coast, and 
Helen had come to her old home, a glad duty to her 
father and uncle. 

In her journal she wrote. "I have come to lose 
myself again, from all that perplexes and harrows me. 
I must get out of myself and be free again for a few 
days, that I may go back to what awaits me, prepared 
to meet bravely the inevitable." 

She spent much time out-of-doors. She chose 
horse-back riding, for alone in the forest she could 
be with nature. Who has not felt that the out-door 
world is a soul healer and rejuvenator? It has balms 
for all maladies. 

Another note from her journal said: "I never felt 
my soul so near God. This is a revival of my best 
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self witli nature. Imbued with tbe highest instincts 
which are mine, my soul is aflame with love for all 
that is good. I shall try to be less crusted and mouldy, 
for the lack of affection that my soul craves. All the 
world as well as heaven is love, from the tiniest blade 
of grass to the mountain, and so long as the sky 
smiles upon me, and breezes kiss me, I shall feel that 
strength is around me to support, in whatever is duty, 
and I will take what my life and my world offer for 
growth, and feel that in this beautiful world God will 
not make my life a cipher. In the midst of beauty, I 
have lost much in narrowing myseli^ forgetting how 
much there is beyond the little radius which ciroum- 
scfibes my circle. My soul has burst its bondage. 
May it never again contract into small thinking. So 
long as I can command enlarging and ennobling 
thoughts, I am sure of an existence worthy of preserva- 
tion. I wish I could give this sky and air to every 
tired, hungry soul. I am blessed so much above mul- 
titudes, that I must in some way praise the All Good 
continually. My heart goes back to those many 
struggling ones. Oh, that I might give them of what 
fills mel" . 

One morning as she was riding she met Br. Alexan- 
der and Mr. Albrecht Hersman who had just arrived 
from Germany for the purpose of settling in New 
York, and following the profession of law. His 
appearance quite surprised her. 

"lam as delighted as surprised," she said. "What 
wind, lucky to our country, has blown you hither?" 

"Out so early!" said Dr. Alexander. "It does you 
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good. Tour face has not -eo plainly ihe marks of 
oare as when you first came. Hope this air is noit 
too strong for you." Mr. Serzman's noble fosm, 
frank, intelligent countenance and broad, manly brow 
made him in Helen's eye an ApoUa He looked m 
model before her, as she asked : 

"Have you come to stay?" 

"I wish he had brought me some one who would 
work into my work," said Dr. Alexander. "I need 
help. Herzman, you do not belong in law. Give it 
up for medicine. Ill wait for you." 

Dr. Alexander's idea was to fit some one into the 
place who should be a worthy man and capable 
leader, when he was no longer able for arduous labor. 
It was a theory of his that a physician should be in 
the van in all that concerns the intereat of a people 
no less than in medicine. 

"You belong to scdenoe, Herzman." 

"There is science in everything, and we all belong 
to it. It should work into ^very Ufb ; not into b few 
professional ones," Mr. Herzman replied. 

Helen turned to Dr. Alexander, who had shared 
equally her reverence and affection for years. 

"A physician who honors his profession has the 
opportunity of bi»lding himself into the hearts of his 
people, as in sjioiher position he could not. Practice 
will soon define hia quality. K he be worthy the 
place, his manhood will develop. Ko better place is 
offered for the even, grand development of a man's 
best qualities." 

Helen wished to express thankfulness for his kind 
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attention to her father, and her uncle, who was much 
better; but he quickly turned the conversation into 
the picture before him. 

Mr. Herzman replied to something Dr. Alexander 
said by remarking: 

" The lessons of the rocks are always new and accep- 
table revelations to us." 

"Yes," said Dr. Alexander, "but times were and 
are not quite passed when men kicked against facts. 
Surrounded as you have been, you have not known 
much of that. . I have felt the pain of it, not for my- 
self, but for the people who would willingly close 
before them nature's book, the knowledge of which 
invariably brings to the human race benefits." 

"You just told me/' said Mr. Herzman, "that 
advance is always by steps, not leaps. You should 
have given your people art studies. That always 
precedes ^science, is preliminary to scientific or philo- 
sophical reasoning." 

"Some men care more for bams and stock, and 
women for butters, jellies and £Eincywork," said the 
Doctor. 

"That is natural, too,", said Mr. Herzman. "It will 
all come, by and by." 

"But that is an indefinitely long time," said the 
Doctor. "By and by, some one else will write prescrip- 
tions, and others gather the harvest in." 

"We learn to think of the next generation," said 
Helen. 

"It is that which makes me anxious about this," 
said the Doctor. 
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^Science seems to me masculine, art feminine/' 
said Helen. ^^ Art is to science what the trees and grass 
are to the rocks; take their existence from them and 
in turn beautify them." 

"Throughout creation, in everything even to 
thought, which is or ought to be above all things,'* 
said Dr. Alexander, "there are the masculine and the 
feminine. Truth is solved by both. One holds the 
other in the proper circle, so that neither is a tangent." 

"Man now reads the layers of the rocks," said 
Helen. "He is beginning to question the ether. 
When its answers satisfy, and he has tamed the Peg- 
asus electricity, no one will be reproached for enjoy- 
ing his service; but each will take gratefully what 
ministers to his necessities." 

"The luxuries of this period may not combine all 
the necessities of the next, so profligate is civiliza- 
tion," said the Doctor, "but you talk like youth 
when you speak of gratitude. I find it pure in child- 
hood and age, not so often between." 

"Doctor, you are not the one for a misanthrope," 
said Helen. "I believe that in the heart of man 
there is power for all good. If it be passive it must 
be made active; if a germ, quickened. The seed is 
able to make perfect its home. The salvation of the 
world depends upon the development of what is 
inherent in man. Man's heart is not a garden wait- 
ing seed, and which in the waiting grows to weeds. 
The designs of creation are perfect, as evolution will 
demonstrate. Qratitude belongs to every one as much 
as hands do to help." 
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"Yeg," said tbe Doctor, "but you will learn, that 
there are, nevertheless, certain tendencies, or weak- 
nesses, which appear as if b j rule." 

"We must love our brother, notwithstanding. 
With a different fellowship we recognize those who 
approach our idea of what man may and ought to 
be," said Helen. 

"We cannot tell to what even those in whom we 
mark deficiencies may attain," said the Doctor. " They 
may be capable of parsing us." 

"It is not safe to disdain anything human," said 
Mr. Herzman. "It is all royal blood." 

"I believe you would both feel so," said Helen. 
"There is nothing to me more absorbingly inter- 
esting than to trace the workings of the divinity 
of man all through history. It lifts my reverence for 
him almost to a worship, without in the least exci- 
ing my self-esteem; since, beside the perfecting are 
ranged the effects of evil, which is often more promi- 
nent, as in the destructive wars, which crowd history." 

"Knowledge holds evil in abeyance," said the Doctor. 

"Knowledge brings us in harmony with the love 
which moves the world," said Helen. "Call it God 
if you will. It is that which ia, or should be, the 
moving principle of our beiRgs. It is inseparable 

from self.*' 

" Was it Schiller who said, * When our will is absorbed 
in the will of God we are divine. We do the works 
of God?'" asked Doctor Alexander. 

"It sounds like him," said Mr. Herzman. "There 
is divinity in life." 
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'^Thst is whi^ I have been feelings here this morn- 
ing. It has been pressing me for expression which 
you have so kindly and beautifully given for me. Will 
you always thus speak for me?" asked Helen, addres- 
sing both. 

"I should only need your inspiration^" said Mr. Herss- 
man, with that chiyalrio gallantry and soaviter which 
stamp the gentleman. 

"That was kindly put," said Helen* 

"For one to express another^s thought is an indica* 
tion of perfect companionship," said liie Doctor, "than 
which nothing could be more heavenly. It is the 
ether of this sphere, the source of all our good, and 
the lack of it the cause of much more misery than is 
whispered. Helen, your morning horseback riding is 
better than a dozen trips to Europe. We shall 
scarcely believe that you are not our own Helen." 

"Which I am," said she. 

"Come back to live with us again?" continued the 
Doctor. "I suppose," said he, "that you will be at 
Mr. Herzman's to-night." 

Helen remembered that there was to be some kind 
of a social gathering there, and she had engaged to go 
with her father. She replied by the question: 

"Shall I meet you there?" 

"Quite likely," replied Doctor Alexander; 

He was not habitually absent where others con* 
gregate, neither did he fally enter into the spirit of 
large gatherings. He could lose himself in compan- 
ionship anywhere. To meet others socially was as 
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refreshing to him as pleasurable, and he gave himself 
the benefit always, when not conflicting with other 
duty. 

The antagonism toward mingling with others, he 
said belonged to a decrepit, lifeless old age which 
need come. to none. 

Some remarked that, in company, his keen eyes 
were taking notes. 

As it was near the dinner hour, Helen said: 

"You had better dine with father." 

m 

Dr. Alexander replied: "I have just about time to 
do that." Helen turned her horse,* and by the way- 
side path accompained them, and in a short time they 
were at table with Mr. Valentine. 

"Helen, I want you to read two of Hammond^s 
works, before you return to New York," said the 
Doctor. "I'll try and get them to you to-morrow. 
How long do you remain?" 

"Until Mr. Titus returns from the West. I take 
the opportunity of his absence to come home. It 
may be a week longer." 

"It seems like old times, for you to tell her what 
to read or what to do," said Mr. Valentine. 

"I should only be too glad to have him tell me 
what to read or what to do always," said Helen. 

"Upon reflection, would you want to be ordered?" 
asked the Doctor. "Would you not prefer to act 
from selfish motives? I mean in the sense that all 
your motives belong to yourself. I think it a more 
praiseworthy actuation." 

"I should not want your orders to be of a master's 
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command, perhaps," replied Helen, "but it would be 
difficult for me to take you in that way. In one 
thing, our thinking, we can never be compelled in 
direction. That is the air we breathe and what char- 
acterizes us." 

"It is pleasant to put thoughts, which are our own, 
in the way of our friends, that we may think with 
them," said Mr. Herzman. "I have no conception of 
any greater happiness than that to be derived from 
friends thinking with us. It is mutual sympathy which 
stimulates natures into healthy activity." 

"It is certainly the approved method of developing," 
said Dr. Alexander, "for it is the only condition in 
which the unfolding is spherical. Not many would 
have been as beautifully one-sided as Thoreau in his 
hermitage." 

"Which proves how much the out-door, natural life 
can be to one," said Helen. 

"The condition of life for one to aim for is that 
which puts every faculty into growth," said Mr. 
Herzman, "just as everything is budding and greening 
over the land. It is not more the conversation than 
the fellowship which has civilized France." 

"That women have always been in the lead of 
movements in France shows that their methods of 
advancement were adapted to them," said Helen. "I 
think women are more dependent upon friends, associates, 
than men. You never hear of a remarkably intellec- 
tual woman who has not become so in and with a 
circle of friends. You do hear of philosophers living 
isolated lives." 
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"They show their brightness in taking their por- 
tions pleasantly done up/' said the Doctor. 

" It speaks well for every bright, intellectual woman 
that she has her galajcy," said Mr. Herzman. "It is 
blissful to congregate for mental nectar. In that 
France has outdone the world. The Parisians are 
naturally bright and dramatic.^' 

"'Brightness is always at a premium,'" said Helen. 
"Just before coming here, I heard a man engaging a 
boy for some kind of work. After questioning him 
considerably, he said: 'If you are a bright boy I'll 
keep you.' The little fellow looked as if his existence 
began and continued with want, but no matter; if he 
did not expect to starve, he must be bright, though 
sleep, food, and a good start in life, which are its 
requisites, be denied him." 

Looking tenderly at her, Mr. Herzman said: "Sen- 
sitive natures should not be much in the world's 
inevitable coldness. They chill to more suffering than 
the ones they contemplate." 

That she should be protected, not blamed for her 
sympathy touched her like a beam of light from the 
sun. There is nothing to which a woman is so sen- 
sitive aa manly protection^ 

"Mr. Herzman, do you think our progress in 
humanity which, lessens suffering very rapid?" asked 
Helen. 

"We have perceptibly moved in that direction," 
he replied. "The heads of kings and their vice- 
gerents, who one hundred years ago would have 
been considered clement, would 'rest uneasy,' indeed^ 
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to-day. Popular opinion is a pretty correct gauge for 
a nation." 

^* There is to me a barbarous selfishness, which 
knowing no honor prowls about and haunts our busi- 
ness centres," said Helen. "I tremble for young men." 

**A lady whose acquaintance numbers any homeless 
young men cannot overrate her responsibilities," said 
the Doctor. "She can be a preserver to them." 

Mr. Herzman asked if a life preserver would save 
one from sinking, who is made wrong. 

"Do not intimate that any may not be attainable unto 
the perfect, in some existence," replied Helen. "*It's 
not all of life to live' sounds deeper and deeper, the 
farther you let out the line. It is so much to me 
that I do not expect in one lifetime to get to its 
end. There must be progress beyond. If spirit 
embodied in matter becomes individualized, enriched, 
an inference is implied that the Source participates 
in evolution." 

"There is no dividing Creation from its source," 
said Mr. Herzman. "Evolution is the stamp of all 
from the lowest to the highest." 

"I am as happy to proceed from protoplasm as from 
Abraham," said Helen. " We all arise from the earth 
and feed upon it." 

"You are getting too fast for me," said Mr. Valen- 
tine. "That goes against my senses. Pass the apple 
butter, Helen." 

"Maimonides said, 'When thy senses affirm that 
which thy reason denies, reject the testimonies of 
thy senses and listen only to reason,' " said Mr. Herzman. 
14 
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"Fnend Valentine, we differ enough from tne lower 
in our capacity for improvement," said the Doctor. 

"One thing father never does is to cry against his 
age. He is willing to let others believe what they 
must." 

"Yes. I wish to bind none. Season for yourselves; 
I do not care for the labor of too much of it." 

"I think," said the Doctor, "that Mr. Valentine 
would interpret a cry against to-day as a sign of 
transition. If the moral and spiritual tendencies are 
not descending the intellect is working well, and the 
croaking is music to the ear of the man whose interest 
is in progress." 

"Doctor, do you know," asked Helen, "that the 
string which, to-day, some are harping upon is that 
education is sharpening rogues and increasing their 
numbers, as well as the old one that it leads away 
from God? It is not a fit hold for the Middle Ages. 
They cannot comprehend the meaning of education. 
Did they, they would know that whatever expects an 
influence much beyond the present must stand with 
and for education in its broadest sense." 

"I am happy to think that only a few people in 
America think it possible to drive other's opinions," 
said Mr. Herzman. "In that, some countries in 
Europe are woefully in the rear." 

"I hope you may be so fortunate as to always 
think so," said Helen, with a bitter recollection of 
her own experience. But she dashed away the recall, 
with a determination to make the most of her day. 

"By the crushing out of individual independencei 
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the dark ages would be invited to return," said the 
Doctor. "It is not just the North American Indian 
way, but nevertheless a successful method of braining 
people" 

"It is not safe to give man the power of others. 
Will it ever be?" asked Mr. Valentine. 

"A child is safe in the absolute power of a well- 
conditioned mother," replied Helen. 

"Why?" asked the Doctor. 

"Because of her love," replied Helen. 

"Woman is at once the shrine of divinest wisdom 
and perfect love," said the Doctor. " Since there is no 
limit to progress except in perfection we may pre- 
sume that mankind may attain to its ideal enshrined 
in its Cybele or Mary. Then, when Wisdom and 
Love shall together be enshrined, all overbearance or 
injustice shall be changed to protection and assist- 
ance." 

"It will be spirit, not matter; love, not force; and 
both," said Helen. 

"It is noticeable," said Mr. Herzman, "that the 
tower lights are, to-day, in the *City of the World.'" 

"That is hardly remarkable," said Doctor Alexan- 
der, "since the requisite freedom is there. All along 
history, periods of rapid intellectual growth have suc- 
ceeded and conjoined those of abandon from restraint." 

"These brilliant periods captivate me," said Helen. 
"I shall never be satisfied until I have a salon 
towards which the lights centre." 

"Such have always been electrical workers," said 
the Doctor. "The currents have never been quite 
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lost. I suppose the greatest difficulties, in the organ- 
ization of these circles, are that Mr. A., just the one 
desirable, happens to be wedded to one who would 
be most undesirable, and Mrs. B., who would in fact 
be indispensable, would feel obliged to bring Mr. B., 
who would, in all probability, defeat the object of the 
meeting." 

"Pity 'tis true," said Helen. "Those circles must 
be small. If you enlarge them you are sure to spoil 
conditions. They must be so foreign to the tastes of 
Mrs. A. and Mr. B. that they would remain away, 
and that is not pleasant." 

" Let the queen attract her own court, make her own 
Camelot," said Mr. Herzman. "This is inexpressibly 
delightful to me. Thirteen could not make it more 
so." 

"Do you refer to the court or the geese?" asked 
Helen. "I hope not both at once." 

"Geese have long been sacred," said Mr. Valentine. 

"I suppose," said Helen, "that salons as they 
existed in the political tumblings up of Europe will 
never return. Ours must shape themselves to fit our 
times and wants." 

"Helen," said Mr. Valentine, "there comes your 
evil genius." They looked up to see Mr. Crane's 
Bozinante in front, and himself approaching the 
house. 

"I suppose," said Helen, "he still divides his time 
between funerals and vendues; which means that 
when he is not a Saint Peter he is a Peter Funk. 
Wonder if the robins are afraid of him as ever? His 
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face still indicates that bis cerebral surface is as. 
smooth as this apple." 

'^ Shall I dissect him here and determine? " asked 
the Doctor. 

"I suppose," said Helen, "that were his body in 
infinitessimal pieces, with numerous other bodies in 
like manner divided, his faith in the resurrection 
would be strong enough to replace each atom at the 
sound of Gabriel's horn. But we must be careful 
not to despise one for all his deficiencies. He may 
call for pity rather than blame, and contempt always 
harms the despiser." 

"The clarinet, my dear, has superseded the old 
. fish horn," said the Doctor, in a whispered tone. 

As they arose from the table, the Doctor said in a 
whispered tone: "We'll have to take our cigars on 
the way to-day." 

Helen thought that every day would be a treasure 
trove with such minds around her. She said, aloud: 

"How much I have lost, wasted; how much has 
escaped me." 

If half the world had stopped to think, might it 
not have united voice with her? 

Mr. Valentine said as he took his paper: " You are 
getting back to yourself, •daughter." 

" Can we ever go back? " she asked. "Does not all 
we feel or see work to our moulding ? It seems to me 
in our minds are wrought what we have lived. Too 
bad our faces will not discriminate in what they reflect." 

"Child, the same careless, thoughtless expression 
which so well fits the youth, and has its own charms, 
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would be vapid enough to one who asks soulful 
companionship." 

"The child joys and sorrows; but his emotions are 
to the feelings of mature years what the ripple is to 
the cataract," said Helen. 

"As man ages," said Mr. Valentine, "he takes to 
himself a true fullness in all things, which tranquilizes 
his emotions." 

"Father, was not I a child whose feelings were on 
the outside?" 

"Certainly, you were very demonstrative." 

"You do not know how well I hide myself now. I 
can feel enough to ~tum the East river, and no one 
know it." 

He looked at her, almost inquiringly, half-sorrow- 
fully. She did not intend that her precious father 
should ever know how she suffered. Had she told 
anything? 

Mr. Valentine was not the keen reader of human 
nature that some are, but that she was making the 
best of life, which might have been more, forced 
itself upon him, though he tried to repel it. Nothing 
was clearly defined with him. 

"It's a pity to have one's nature locked," he said. 
"It's great injustice to the individual." 

As a sortie, Helen said: "I have seen children 
so suppressed under the surveillance of their guar- 
dians that there was little hope for their crushed 
wills." 

At that moment, the mail was brought in, and 
both busied themselves with it. There was one letter 
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from a Mr. Willis in New York, concerning a young 
Mr. Abel, whom Mr. Valentine had befriended. He 
handed the letter to his daughter. 

"You are ready to recommend him, are you not? 
But what a pity that his life should be side by side 
with that man,'' said Helen. 

" Yes, a pity," said her father, " but the struggle for 
place is so great that the question for a young man 
is what can, not wliat would, he do? He must be 
satisfied with what will provide a meagre boarding 
house, homeless existence, until he becomes necessary 
to some one. With Willis, he would improve in 
business knowledge. I do not think in other ways, 
unless he has it in him." 

"But that means such a withering of other as 
important qualities," said Helen. 

Mr. Valentine said, pensively: "Willis was some- 
thing of a man before his race for money began. 
His children were nothing more to be proud of than 
was his wife. All his ambitions and desires centred 
in money. Yet I always used to think him pretty 
good-hearted." 

"Perhaps," said Helen, "being disappointed in the 
first demands of his nature, he concentrated his ability 
upon what, could the best part of him have been 
satisfied, would have been of secondary importance. 
If he were strong in his propensities, naturally he 
would put force into what he did." 

"That he was," said her father, "and perhaps, in 
proportion as he sufiered for what was not satisfied, 
he rushed in another direction. Then, too, his business, 
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that of money lending in a 'scalping' way, will drag 
a man down to meanness. A man has much to thank 
his fortune for that finds his industry in commerce or 
manufacturing, or, better still, in the broad fields." 

'*A man who owns the broad fields has much more 
to be thankful for than the tillers," said Helen. "A 
man who controls an industry has a lookout; but 
tliink of these poor workmen. What chance has a 
child who must work himself out, every day, from the 
time he will be accepted in a mill?" 

"There is a chance for promotion if he prove him- 
self equal to a better place," said her father. 

"But if a child, before he is physically or mentally 
developed, exhausts himself daily, in a tread-mill 
occupation, where is the chance for him ever to be fit 
for anything better?" she asked. 

" But, daughter, you must not forget that these people 
rise from generation to generation." 

"Do they? • Then they must have a great deal of 
yeast in them. I should think they would degrade.' 

"Come, what shall I say to Willis?" 

"If I recommended Mr. Abel, I should take pains 
to uncover his eyes ; mix a few drachms of acid with 
his sweet innocence," replied Helen. 

"He's had some sharpening experiences, since you 
have seen him. If I do not recommend him, the fact 
may some time injure him." 

"Think of Mr. Willis, father. Do yon not suppose 
that such men look forward to a time when their 
home wants will be gratified, and their longing 
increases the intensity of their efforts, until they feel 
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as a man would in building a temple, the completion 
of which would date the beginning of his glory, a 
bubble which he blindly imagines contains every 
desire of his heart/' 

"Perhaps so," said Mr. Valentine, thoughtfully. 

"I do not know as I shall ever cease to marvel at 
revelations," said Helen. ** Many of the wealthy 
prominent homes are loveless. In the so-called mid- 
dle classes there is a larger proportion of marriages 
of aflFection." . 

"And among the laboring classes yet more," said 
her father. "There is a compensation of life often 
forgotten." 

"It has quieted me as nothing else has in my 
sympathy for them," said Helen. 

Helen went to the kitchen to prepare something 
for a neighboring family. Mr. Valentine turned to his 
cigars. "Ah I there is more in that girl than I 
knew," he said to himself. A half fear that he had 
not done best for her in pressing her marriage came 
over him. "Had I been as conscious of the rock in 
her as I am now, I would have done better by her; 
but she had a good education." 

Many things are in the line of education, which^ if 
they came into early life, would enrich the whole 
remainder. Some lesQons we obstinately refose, even 
when older, as if knowledge of truth could ever be to 
one's disadvantage. 

Helen entered the library, saying: "Father, Mrs. 
Bryan is coming to-morrow." 
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"You are attached to her?" 

"She is, and has been, much, to me." 

"The old ought to be good companions fpr the 
younger," said her father. " She is a superior woman." 

"I am very glad," said Helen, as she ran up-stairs 
to see that her room was in waiting order. 

Aunt Peggy appeared to see what was in process; 
and, being told of a guest expectant, her nose went up 
and her mouth down, as she said: "Seems to me 
you own two houses." 

"I'm going soon, very soon. Aunt Peggy; endure 
me a little longer, if you can," 

How easy it was for her not to feel irritated, when 
she was so full of joy. There is nothing so sweeten- 
ing as a touch of passion. Bear in mind there are 
many kinds of passion — the intellectual, the spiritual. 
Other passions, as holy as they are helpful, come 
into life, obedient to the highest. Life is never so 
interesting, both to the actor and the observer, a^ 
when an ennobling passion rules. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A DAXCB PARTT. 

Light heartedness Is the hard cash of happiness. 

Without thirst we should not know tliat we needed refreshing, 

IN the evening, as Helen entered the hall of the 
Herzman house, with her father, Dr. Alexander 
said: 

''Her proud, dignified bearing is coming back, but 
it is tempered with that humble self-reliance one 
notices in people of deep thought. Where will you 
find her match?" 

"I presume in her husband," replied Mr. Albrccht 
Herzman. 

"Humpl You'll take a few more lessons before 
you graduate," said the Doctor in a low tone, then 
added: ''She had a bruised, a drooping appearance. 
I mourned her marriage, but she is coming out all 
right^ and has lived more than a life-time is to some 
already. A woman who understands all kinds of 
languages has an opportunity in the city, which the 
country does not aflFord. One never knows what the 
world 'may be to another. The muscle of that 
woman's understanding shows exercise." 

Helen enjoyed the genial social air, which, despite 
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all eflfort, she could never sense with Mr. Titus. She 
was in an element natural to her, and her joyous, 
bounding nature found expression in her face and step. 
There was a , mingling of girlish joy and womanly 
dignity, which quite astonished her father. 

Dr. Alexander advanced to meet them as they 
withdrew from the reception-room to the hall, whose 
•spaciousness invited dancing. Already, the library 
and parlors were enlivened by the movements which 
were timed by the music. 

"Does this seem as of yore? Not so very long ago 
either," said the Doctor. "I should claim the pleas- 
ure of the first dance, since I have forbidden your 
father much exercise, but for an unmerciful stamp 
Don just gave my foot. If the music should before 
midnight act the part of Esculapius, may I consider 
myself engaged," taking her programme "for the tenth ? " 

"Certainly; but, seriously, is your foot injured?" 
She found a chair and brought it to him at once. It 
was in the same easy, kindly manner that she for- 
merly anticipated his wants. 

"Where is Mr. Albrecht Herzman?" asked Helen. 
"Let your Jonathan, Py lades, Patrocles, see your foot." 

"It does not need any attention," he replied. Just 
then Mr. Albrecht Herzman addressed them^ and 
Helen said: "Our Achilles is wounded." 

"Where is Paris that I may slay him?" asked Mr. 
Herzman. 

"See, Doctor, he is a true Myrmidon," said Helen. 

"Have you been to the Venusberg?" asked Mr. 
Herzman of the Doctor. 
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"His faithful Eckliardt, or Tannhaiiser, was engaged 
for the evening," said Helen. "See what came of it." 

"Shall we join in the time-keeping?" asked Mr. 
Herzman. 

As Mr. Valentine and the Doctor watched them, 
the former noted the lithe step. 

"I'm glad to see her more cheerful," he said. 

"And not less thoughtful," added the Doctor. 

"Are you fond of dancing?" asked Mr. Herzman 
of Helen, as they gracefully and easily stepped to one 
of Straus's inimitables. - 

"Yes; enough to have accompanied Oberon and 
Titania to the North *to dance by the light of the 
moon.' Do you not enjoy it?" 

"Yes; but I was thinking that if I had taken that 
journey Northward, I should have been as much of 
an observer as participator in the dance." 

"Are you one of Teufelsdrockh's disciples, from 
WeissnichtWo?" 

"Not that kind of observation," he replied. "I 
meant the light of the North, which was not the moon." 

"Would it not be well worth a pilgrimage there 
to study the aurora borealis?" 

"One ought to get something to bring back. We 
have waited long for an explanation," she said. 

"Had I accompanied the before-mentioned parties, 
I think I should have divided my attention between 
that and trying to awaken the 'Sleeping Beauty of 
the Wood,'" said Mr. Herzman. 

"Do you find a prototype of her in Brunhilde?" 
asked Helen. , 
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"Yes," replied Mr. Herzman. "What would a 
'Sleeping Beaut j' be to you?" 

"Auy gift, as learning, art; an industry which was 
not yet brought into active service to civilization," 
she replied. 

"At the making of the myth, war was considered 
the art, primitive as it was, viewed from our age," 
said Mr. Herzman. , 

"Think of calling War a Beauty!" interrupted 
Helen. "I wish she had always slept!" 

"It was a servant to enlightenment, though so 
fierce a one," said Mr. Herzman. "As you were 
speaking, I thought of an undeveloped mine as answer* 
ing for a * Sleeping Beauty.'" 

"I have always longed to be active in developing 
the resources of this country," said Helen. " My blood 
flows quicker when I think of having a part in the 
growth of this nation." 

"There are many kinds of undeveloped wealth," 
said Mr. Herzman. 

"Yes, and what is invaluable to one is not neces- 
sary to another," she added. 

"So long as a person cannot distinguish between iron 
pyrites and gold ore, either will do for him," said 
Mr. Herzman. 

"Has the United States as much gold for you as 
Prussia has?" she asked. 

"I cannot say that," he answered; "but place has 
not so much advantage as some give it. Wherever 
the necessities to one's best being are, there he ought 
to anchor." 
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"You are fortunate in the friendship of Dr. Alex- 
ander." she said. 

"He is a man I" Mr. Herzman replied. 

"I can see how this country may attract," said 
Helen; "but one favored as you have been must feel, 
anywhere, out of your literary, philosophical and 
scientific circles, as if losing." 

"But life cannot always be complete in such 
schools, such they are," he said. "There must be 
transplanting. I have a craving for work which shall 
be mv own." 

"You wish to distinguish yourself in your profes- 
sion? " she asked. "I think of you as a scientific man." 

"I care less* to distinguish myself than to do good 
work," he replied. 

"Every one should be friendly to science. It is 
revelation. 

"There are some very good thinkers here," he added. 
"A person needs only a few chosen minds to keep 
himself in good order. Every one has his own 
polarization, as you see here to-night. I noticed some 
works upon art, on a libnary table at your father's 
to-day. Is it a favorite study of, yours?" 

"Yes. It is preparatory to much for me," Helen 
replied. "Through a piece of art I catch a thought 
and trace it through ages, and always end with our- 
selves. You have had opportunities in Europe of 
studying art that have been denied me." 

"It would gratify you to have the assistance of 
those galleries," he replied, "but much of its meaning 
is attainable here. I judge, by a conversation I over- 
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heard between you and Dr. Alexander, that the pleasure 
derived from color and form is not all for which you 
study it." 

"I see in its varieties the inevitable results of the 
changing states and circumstances of mankind. When 
I wish to satisfy, my curiosity of vfery early times, 
art is my best guide," said Helen. 

^^With her songs, paintings and chiseled marble, she 
has spanned the gulfs which war and time have 
made; and over those bridges we reach our far awaj 
ancestors," said Mr. Herzman. 

"Modem art touches my sentiments," said Helen. 

"All things modem are eloquent speeches to me. 
All kinds of thought, political, religious, scientific or 
artistic, have slowly evolved to the present." 

"Sublimely slow," she said. 

"Necessarily," he added. 

They had been resting from the dance, and were 
looking at a touching piece of genre art, by Millet, 
which hung above a bracket upon which rested some 
attractively bound volumes of Dickens and George 
Eliot, when Mr. Herzman said : " While we wait for the 
next dance, tell me what you think of genre art." 

"I like it best of all, because it is essentially the 
outgrowth of human thought," she replied. "It cer- 
tainly proves the evolution of the spirit of man, the 
tracing of which is to me rife with interest. Genre 
will live; because it speaks to the heart it cannot die." 

"Trae," said Mr. Herzman, "that which addresses 
the intellect may be forgotten, that which appeals to 
feeling will live." 
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"It will live, too, because it expresses the transoen- 
dentalism of the period, the realism which succeeds 
idealism and supematuralism," said Mr. Herzman. 
Some other time may I have the pleasure of look- 
ing at mj Uncle's photographs with you? As poorly 
as they represent, we can read from them." 

"Certainly. I believe he has traveled much with 
you, h&s he not?" 

"I have had the pleasure of accompan3ring him 
sometimes. We think together upon so many subjects 
that his companionship is delightful to me. But we 
have often said, when looking at something, that we 
would like a lady's opinion." 

"I should find pleasure in looking at anything with 
you, which would draw out your opinions. All people 
interest me; some in particular," she said. 

"I wonder whether I belong to the all or the 
some?" 

"You would not be flattered if I said the very few?" 

Helen felt rested. She had never danced with so 
little weariness; and when* they found her father, a 
little later, Mr. Valentine thought he had seldom seen 
his daughter more animated. 

"You enjoy the sports?" he asked. 

"Yes, indeed," answered Helen. Then, turning to 
the Doctor, she said: "Do you not think that by taking 
our study, our earnest lessons, performing our tasks in 
a pleasurable manner, we gain more and lose less?" 

"I "^jonder," interrupted Mr. Herzman, "if we can 
ever approach the realization of that, as did tlie 
Greeks?" 
15 
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"When we have outgrown the morbid aseeticism 
which succeeded in the train of changes/' said the 
Doctor. 

"The German people," said Mr. Herzman, "from 
their constitution, quite early placed themselves against 
rigid social conditions." 

"Let me see," said Helen, taking Mr. Herzman's arm 
offered for a promenade, "Eulenspiegel and Beinecke 
Fuchs are exponents of the spirit of their time. 
Thej were among the first to attack the then exist- 
ing social condition, were they not? The name 
meistersinger touches me. They tried to harmonize 
their lives with their labor." 

"So far as we know, they were the first. Oerraan 
literature is not so very old," he answered. "Its 
infancy was under the Hohenstoffens, that house of 
Suabia. I notice a growing spirit here toward freedom 
and joyousness." 

" The tendency," remarked Helen, " is to go too far 
when once a people get started. They are like a 
flock of sheep, who will rush together even over a 
precipice." 

"Purity of purpose and humanity will be your 
safeguard," said Mr. Herzman. 

"You speak wisely," Helen said, and then added: 
"You must be proud of your coimtry's literature." 

"It furnishes good thought to feed upon, good light 
to see by. What you speak of is not Germany's. 
It is the world's." 

"I know," said Helen, "she has been an impetus 
to a general ievolutioi> of thought as was Frame of 
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manners. Who waa it said, 'She has passed Des- 
cartes and Locke, as did the Alexandrians Plato and 
Aristotle, and her philosophy and sublimity of thought 
have horizoned the world?'" 

'^ Whatever a nation or an individual attains of 
intellectual or scientific value belongs to the world. 
Germany rejoices in Garlyle and Emerson, as> you do 
in Qcethe," said Mr. Herzman. 

'* What an intellectual trio I The Augustin age or 
the Elizabethian era knew no such," remarked Helen. 
"I think it was Bichter who said, 'Providence has 
given to the French the empire of the land ; to the 
English that of the sea; and to the German that of 
the air.* A cunning way to hint of your specula- 
tions. The keynote of the modem philosophies 
which we regard is humanity. We may listen long 
before we get it distinctly and surely. 

" A very limited knowledge of philosophy as well as 
science ought to enlarge our sympathies and interests," 
said Mr. Herzman. "The same laws which govern 
one existence preside over all. They are able to guide 
us into better living. They are 'hand in hand 
with humanity.' The new literature and the new art 
are her helpers; as are the electric echoes, over the 
land and under the waters, which put into action all 
thinking material." 

"I like realism," said Helen, "but I do not want 
to give up 'a side of life it does not touch. Particu- 
larly here in the country, I feel imbued with the spirit 
of an ideal world, which clothes all life with attrac- 
tive coIot." 
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"Idealism is the coloring of life's pictures/* said 
Mr. Herzman. " Bealism asserts herself in the compo- 
sition." 

"Does not the perfection of the picture require 
both?" asked Helen. "We do not the less value 
Wieland's questioning how the 'external world influ- 
ences human development,' and whether 'wisdom and 
virtue are supported by the force of nature,' because 
we drink trom the pure streams of poetry which flow 
from Elopstock's sentiment, or are soothed by the 
graceM and melodious strains of the 'Oberon.' I like 
to feel a stirring of the ideal." 

"All fine natures do," he said. "Perhaps through 
my too practical thinking that part of me is neglected. 
I am susceptible to improvement in that direction as 
in every other. I look to my friends to keep me in 
shape. I am sometimes pained that the people with 
whom I would choose to spend time grow fewer and 
fewer, yet I love the whole more and more. I hope 
it is not that my soul is diminishing, or that I am 
growing selfish. Do you ever feel that to admit some 
into your presence you spoil your oMrn condition, let 
yourself down below your belongings? I do, and 
am continually under self-chastisement for not being 
strong enough to sustain myself." 

"Some support me above myself" said Helen. 

"Understanding that you will be able to make most 
of your powers by putting and keeping yourself in 
good condition," said Mr. Herzman. "That is the 
secret of many people's greatness." 

"The person who bends everything and everj one 
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to his own wants is the one the world honors. He 
may be a selfish person; nevertheless, to make the 
most of what we have looks like obedience to crea- 
tion^but never at another's sacrifice." 

"One thing, at which I greatly marvel," said Mr. 
Herzman, " and to which I cannot be reconciled, is that 
the circumstances of people of ability to soar above 
their habitual dwelling are weights to their wings. 
Whole lives have been and are records of futile effort 
to rise." 

"I suppose the genius of life to be to outwit cir- 
cumstances," said Helen. "Certainly, if we let them 
weigh us to the earth, all possible purpose in them 
is defeated. If through them we gain strength to rise, 
bearing them, have we not pressed them into our 
service? We can be happy in proportion to our 
strength, for in it rests our security. We grow strong 
with difficulty, but it is worth the earning. There is 
a possibility of being so sure of following the highest, 
and having so much strength within ourselves that 
we realize little firiction, our movements are above." 

After a pause, Helen said: "The gentlemen here are 
scientific in taste, are they not? It is of inestimable 
value to a family to have such an unprejudiced, truth- 
seeking father." 

"This is a model home," he replied, then added: 
" And to the models, the great numbers are tending." 

Mr. Herzman was a little time silent; but in look- 
ing into Helen's face he saw a soul which accorded 
with his own. She was happy to find his convictions 
and speculations not in discord with her own. Look- 
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ing at the cases of specimens, she was enjoying his 
companionship none the less if he were silent 

At last she said: *^I can never express my reverence 
for science." 

** It is an enviable field for work," said Mr. Herzman. 
•*Upon it rests everything. It is truth, which, like 
jewels, comes from the earth. They are there. We 
are to find them and set them in our daily thought." 

"Yes," said Helen. "Science is our security, eur 
'stronghold.' It underlies the deep foimdation of all 
permanent faith. It is the rock on which I would 
plant my standard, and which does not controvert but 
offers an abiding-place to spirituality." 

"What is true will live," said Mr. Herzman, "and 
nothing encourages truth, in every direction, like 
science, which comes t<» us by long and close study 
of nature." 

They were again silent-looking at some rare rocks, 
and satisfied in each other's presence, when Mr. 
Max Herzman, now a man who ought' to be count- 
ing business years, asked her for a dance. She 
could not help feeling that she would prefer to 
remain with the rocks; but she glided with him to 
the parlor where every one looked joyous and happy. 

Mr. Max Herzman was one of those not over fond 
of exertion, and could comfortably spend his days in 
seeking enjoyment. 

"What a selfish fellow my cousin is, to keep you 
all to himself. I'll settle with him later I" said Mr. 
Max. 

"Can't you let this dance settle it?" asked Helen. 
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^ If pat off, it might grow more difficult. Yon might 
be compelled to prove that he did keep me." 

^'It's downright mean of a fellow, because he fancies 
a lady, to try and keep every one else out of her 
train," he continued, talking to himself, but for her 
ears. 

" To keep every one off mine, I wore a short dress 
to-night I" said Helen. 

"Oh! What's going on in New York?" asked 

Mr. Max. 

"Everything. You have only to find what you 
want." 

"I think I should like to live in New York, if I 
had an income of twenty thousand a year," said Mr. 
Max. 

"Most people with such incomes have had a part 
in their, gaining. You might come and try yomr 
hand," said Helen. 

"If I set about making an amount, I think it would 
be easier done in the West." 

'^Perhaps so," said Helen. "The right kind of 
application and shrewdness will do it here, or any- 
where out of a desert. 

"Or swamp," added Mr. Max. 

"Swamps will be our gardens," said Helen. "The 
richest lands are left for the last, when they will be 
most needed." 

"I'll let some later edition drain them," said Mr. 
Max. "I do not enjoy the society of frogs. Perhaps 
you can interest my cousin in the development of the 
dead interests of this country." 
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'' He will find his field in the less material develop- 
ment of thought," she replied. 

" Fact. Each man has his work," said Mr. Max. " I 
labor at the development of smoke and — ^" 

"A good time generally?" asked Helen. 

" Well, yes. That is a part of my creed." 

^'It is a good creed for the best instincts; an un- 
safe one for others. I am not going to sermonize. 
Tell me what you are reading, doing, thinking about." 

The music stopped, and they went into the dining- 
hall to refresh themselves. As they were looking for 
a seat, Mr. Max asked quietly: '^Did I not just do 
what I intended? There is Albrecht looking for you. 
I owe him two yet." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

HEL£lr VISITS THE DOCTOIt. 

rriHE next day, Mrs. Bryan, Mr. Valentine and 
JL Helen were sittiag in the library, when Mr. 
Albrecht Herzman called. He greeted them affably, 
and said that Dr. Alexander wished him to bring Mrs. 
Titus over to his oflScse. He wanted to talk with her 
about the books .he had requested her to read. 

" Is he lame to-day ? " asked Helen. 

" He is most comfortable in his chair. He did not 
get a severe bruise," was the reply. 

''Sit awhile," said Mr. Valentine, as he offered him 
a chair. 

"Mrs. Bryan was telling us of her former travels 
in Spain," said Helen. "The country fascinates me, 
while I deplore the state of things which produced its 
attractive buildings and its present inertness." 

"It's productive days were long ago" said Mr. 
Herzman. "It is an example of how much lyings 
can do for people, and how little permanancy there is 
to it when the people do not make the standard." 

"Nations," said Mrs. Bryan, "are like individuals. 
You sometimes see a person who by the strength of 
friends is held above the mark he would indicate if 
left fo himself." 
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Mr. Valentine remarked that sooner or later, almost 
every one is left to find his own place. 

Mr. Herzman said: ''Spain waits time to establish 
herself if not in her pristine glory, in a more perma- 
nent distinction, that which its climate would natu- 
rally give it." 

''It was Europe's vantage ground," said Helen, 
"when the learning borne by Alexander fix>m Greece 
followed the Saracens through Africa into Spain to 
meet the Greek thought of the West." 

"I always revert to Greece," said Mr. Herzman, 
"as the fountain from which we all drink. Herhilla 
and vales are sacred to me, but most of all Athens 
Whenever I am weary or dissatisfied, I return to 
Athens, as did they of old." 

"'Let's go back to Athens,'" said Helen, pensively. 

"Through the learning of all time since, we do 
return," said Mrs. Bryan. "I notice a continually 
increasing reference to the Greeks. It is not alone 
their literature, but the people, their habits, and a 
reaching out for the philosophy of their history; an 
interrogation into their brilliancy, its causes and con- 
ditions, as if we could by answers repeat them, in 
our times and country. I understand the present as 
striving after conditions, reaching out for the requi- 
sites of a brilliant intellectual era." 

"We have had much grinding labor to bring our 
country to its present flourishing state," said Mr. Val- 
entine, " some deathly struggles, which tested the Her- 
cules." 

" If we could now rest enough to invite philosophy 
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and the muses, it would be histoTj repeating itself" 
said Helen. 

Mrs. Bryan remarked: "The freedom of thought 
and inclination to give our gods a foundation in 
nature saj more to me than they once did." 

She believed these to be preliminary to something 
before which we must all stand in veneration. She saw 
the dawning of an awakening in truth, such as 'would 
make us wonder. The workers of this movement in 
their ' spontaneity of thought* saw less than those who 
looked at all from some eminence. The majority 
leave the analysis of its work to its successors. 

"I like that word spontaneity/' said Helen. "It 
seems to me another for naturalness. A child is spon- 
taneous. When people get into a joyous naturalness, 
a spontaneity, the arts, science and philosophy will 
flourish; it invites them.^ 

"We have almost passed a fitlse, unnatural period,** 
said Mrs. Bryan, "which must shape, color and stucco 
everything to suit itself before receiving it. The 
soul of things has been less than their ornaments. 
Through our love of ornament, we went back to the 
statues and carvings of the Greeks, and found there 
that the embellishment only veiled the soul ; and with 
an enthusiasm for substance, truth, soul, spirit, we tear 
away the webs, which, in our conventional moods, we 
have woven with set patterns, winding sheets, for 
what was not yet dead, and never can die. At my 
age, when I have seen the notions of one period cor- 
rected in another, I am less interested in what is 
popular than in what will live." 
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"Mrs. Bryan, you never seem to be of any age to 
me," said Helen; "you have so much fullness of life, 
ricliness of thought, and penetration of vision, that to 
me, at least, you will never be old." 

"My friend, what a charming way of telling me 
that I hang upon your affections. It's a responsibility. 
We have no right to take the place to our friends of 
articles once useful, now grown old and faded. That 
which is life in us can by the aid of right living and 
thinking keep fresh to the end, though the body age. 
The Greece statues expressed their philosophy of life; 
maturity, not age. Age properly is a yielding of the 
material to the invisible. It is the crowning of life. 
When it comes without its gloria, it is because it is 
attained out of nature's path, which is an ascent, not 
a declension." 

"Teach us to grow old so beautifully," said Mr. 
Herzman. For a little while there was silence, when 
Mr. Herzman said: "There was a great deal too in 
the ideal Greek statues being unsexed, neither mascu- 
line nor feminine, between the two, both. I think 
the highest, best thought is still that. Anything that 
is either, is imperfect. The uniting of both is truth. 
For my surest ideas I want to put myself in feminine 
atmosphere." 

"How I have felt that I dare not let mine go, 
because they were not masculine enough to bear test- 
ing," said Helen. 

"It is the mingling, like two drops of water, that 
makes the imperishable, whose birth and life are joy," 
said Mrs. Bryan. "It gladdens my soul to see this 
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understanding. It is only discerned through purity; 
for there only can it be comprehended. It is this 
unison of thought that makes every great age. It is 
as necessary to it as were Aspasia and Pericles to the 
Aspasian-Periclean period. It is creation's key to 
greatness. When great men and great women meet 
freely and exchange thought, soul to soul, like incense 
from an altar will arise the essence of good and float 
a benediction to man." 

"It would be a heaven to me to be able always 
to bring to myself sympathetic thought," said Helen, 
longingly. 

Mrs. Bryan remarked: "A life without it is a sacri- 
fice of its best possibilities. I am inclined to think," 
said she, "that so much incompleteness was necessary 
before people could attain to a spirituality which would 
purchase a freedom requisite to best growth. If life 
be a discipline, so is all time to mankind. We are 
invited to glean firom all that has gone before us." 

"Is there never any danger," asked Mr. Valentine, 
" of gathering thistles with the grain ? " 

"The light of ages will, through purity of con- 
science, show us what to spurn," replied Mr. Herz- 
man. "You cannot gather thistles, without feeling 
their thorns, neither can you see the full, ripe heads 
of grain, without feelin]g that there is life to feed 
upon." 

"It is to me beautiful," said Helen, "that our bread 

is of life germs. I am down to the material now. 

' I often think it symbolical that what we can absorb 

of truth is building ourselves of truth, which is life." 
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"The breaking of bread with others i Yes*' — ^and 
Mrs. Biyan seemed to lose herself in the fkr away. 

Mr. Herzman finally said: "The bread you offer me 
is sweet. I would fain partake continuously; but"— 
turning to Helen — ^'^ shall we go and fulfill the wish 
of Dr. Alexander?" 

As Helen went into the hall for hat and wrap Mrs. 
Bryan said to Mr. Herzman: 

"You have brought with you European knowle^e, 
and here will help to strike the lights, for which the 
atmosphere is preparing. They will outshine any now 
in Europe. Can we surely judge the evening by the 
morning ? " 

"There comes in the sadness," said he, "that there 
must ever be an evening to a morning. It seems to 
be natural in evolution. It all works by sunrising 
and setting." 

"Evening," said Mrs. Bryan, "is not less the herald 
of another day than the closer of this one's portals. 
If we are not people of the to-morrow we may be 
gods of it" 

"You minister to me," said Mr. Herzman. "Your 
spirituality lifts me from the material." 

"It would be better, did I spiritualize the material," 
said she. " Spirit works through matter. Science delves 
in matter, unconscious that it has yet to deal with 
spirit, which pervades all matter that lives. It is at 
the marriage of the spiritual and scientific that the 
gods will drink to long life." 

"May I be a cup-bearer to the feast" said Mr. 
Herzman. 
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CHAPTER XXV 111. 

AX7NT PEGGY MABS FLSASUBS. 

With yon I tm en rapport with IntelUgenee greater than I am. 
There is no Judgment so cheap or plentiful as that of the Ignorant. 

* * T LIKE your friend's illustration of the mingling 
JL of* two drops of water. I would draw it a 
little farther and say the waters made wine," said Mr, 
Herzman as they were riding down from Dr. Alex- 
ander's. 

"A miracle?" asked Helen. 

"Of such as are always and everywhere," he re- 
plied. "Tell me why one person's thoughts affect me 
like a dead language; full of truth, but lacking in 
living potency; while perhaps the same from another 
electrify ? " * 

"It is easier for me to tell you to keep in the our- 
rent, than to say why," said Helen. 

"It is easier for you to tell me, than for me to 
obey," he added. 

"Mrs. Bryan has taught me to take tribute of the 
experience of all who have lived before me," she 
said. "It ought to be an advantage to live last; as 
the last architect has the buildings of hia predeoes* 
aors to improve upon." 
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' "You are right," he added. "We are to use wis- 
dom in the improving. Naturally, I am more of an 
Epimetheus than a Prometheus. Could I always have 
some one with whom to cast about, I should never 
cease looking for wisdom." 

"What is wisdom?" asked Helen. 

"Truth; and what of truth a man knows is his 
wisdom," Mr. Herzman replied. 

"Keep getting," said Helen. "It is a mine free to 
all for the digging." 

"Yes. But you must be able to recognize a jewel 
unpolished," he said. "In the mine of truth each 
works for himself. Nothing goes at second hand; but 
the one who gets the most has some one to hold a 
light for him." He looked at her and said: "Any 
one could see clearly by your light." 

"Your society helps me," she said. "I should enjoy 
an influence over you that would hold you in perfect 
keeping with the One whose image you are. Is not 
companionship an aid in development 7 The command 
ta be perfect is accompanied by natural means of at- 
taining perfection." 

They halted that they might not disturb a flock 
of sheep passing that way, when Helen said: 

"It was through Phillipa that Philip of Valois 
became the * royal wool merchant.'" 

"Yes," said Mr. Herzman, "ideas she took from 
Flanders made him a manufacturer and patron of com- 
merce, ^t was the beginning of England's honoring 
industry as it deserves. The Lord High Chancellor's 
woolsack is a national motto now. I always feel like 
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taking off mj hat to a laborer. The touch of his 
hard hand is a full lecture. Some things must jet 
adjust themselves. We do not do him justice always. 
It is not intentional. The clamoring to accomplish is 
so great we grow selfish. Justice will eventually rule." 
Then returning to commerce he said: "The greatest 
near work of this country is the building of its com- 
merce. The times call for it, and its place in the 
civilization of nations demands it. It will be a power 
to this people; to all progress. Every nation bearing 
its part in commerce will be an evening of the condi- 
tion of the laborer over the world. The commercial 
interests of a nation will somewhat control its protec- 
tion. Things will find their level." 

"Supposing they are leveled," said Helen. "Increase 
of population will in time make the question, 'How 
shall we live?' the alarming one. It is not now; but 
it will be." 

"Science will postpone that," said Mr. Herzman. "I 
thought you would have a trustfulness to quiet all 
such questionings." 

"I ought to have. Let us talk of something else. 
These outlooks disturb my tranquility." 

"Well," said Mr. Herzman, "do you like what 
Emerson says of Shakspeare? 'He is strong as nature 
is strong, who lifts the lands into mountain slopes, 
without effort and by the same rule as she floats, a 
bubble in the air, and likes as well to do the one as 
the other.'" 

"I always like Emerson. His inspiration is to one 
elevating and purifying." ^ 

16 
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"Thank you for mentioning my countryman first; 
however, *the high priest of modem feeling' belongs 
to all, as you said last evening. None but those who 
think near him have a special claim. Nationality, 
kindred, dims before universal thought. He was one 
of the first of this century to analyze and question. 
The literature and art of the eighteenth century had 
sown its seed broadcast. We will soon be in the 
Creative period, which follows the Why!" 

"It is the first notes of questioning that sound 
like cannon ball upon water,*' said Helen, "and at 
which all the shell fish draw under cover. But 
they come out again. Disinterested curiosity is a 
power in enlightenment. It was yourself, not I, 
who said he belonged to the world, however. I 
want to talk much with you of Goethe and that 
period of German Literature of which he was peer, 
because I want your opinions upon many things." 

"I want to talk much with you upon everything 
I ever thought," he said. "I feel like doing over 
again all that I have ever done, that it m&y be per- 
fected by and through you. Strange that I gave my 
own expression to you; I'll appropriate yours next." 

"You are very welcome to any thought of mine, 
if it would be helpful for you," she said. 

As they neared the house, Mr. Herzman asked 
Helen when she could go to his Uncle's to look at 
the photographs and engravings, which were remind- 
ers of what they had seen. 

"Some time," she replied. "If not now, when I 
come again." 
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As they drove to the gate,' Aunt Peggy's cervical 
vertebra gave a slip, which dropped her head and 
raised her eyes, while the corners of her mouth 
described their customary slope, and she disappeared 
around the comer, her watch tower. Helen under- 
stood that she thought that Hhings needed regula- 
ting.' 

She said to herself: "I am never afraid to be 
viewed from the heights. It is the views from 
valleys, which are intercepted by sensual clouds, of 
which I am suspicious. One person may no more 
understand another than a Zulu does an English- 
man. If one lives on top, had he not better form 
an esoteric brotherhood? Contact is too often con- 
tamination. It is so suggestive of what is under 
my feet. Oh I to live above, where I can ever 
quench my longing with the nectar of the gods. 

"If Hebe reach down to me a goblet, I'll quaff 
the liquid, though Aunt Peggy's cerebellum suffer. 
If need be, I'll listen to geese cackle, and take it 
as a prelude to something better; but my walk 
shall be beside limpid waters, above their flight." 

How distressing that the sight of a person has 
power to dispel conditions in which we entertain our 
best guests. The person has all advantage who has 
power to hold himself with and from those he chooses. 
Helen felt the good she had gotten half lost in the 
one sight of Aunt Peggy. The person who thus 
pulls linother down is responsible for more than, in 
his state, he can comprehend. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ghancey's new home. 

**T SAY, Colonel, can I leave this little fellow 
A with you while I drive around this morn- 
ing?" asked Dr. Alexander. 

"I suppose so. Where did you pick him up? 
IJid you steal him?" 

Chancey was in full chase after the fowls, and 
had stirred them to a cackling, which called the 
attention of the men at the bam. 

Dr. Alexander replied to Colonel Stanton by say- 
ing: "I brought the child from New York 
yesterday." 

It was a little waif that Mrs. Titus had pro- 
vided for since very early infancy. The family who 
had cared for it was broken up, and Mrs. Titus 
asked him to bring it out and secure it a good 
home. This the Doctor said, adding: 

''I think the family with whom Miss .Bernard has 
boarded was the one that brought the child through 
so far. It is one of Helen's kindnesses. She's full 
of them. She wants the child adopted "where it 
will be well educated and sensibly reared. Do you 
know where it would be apt to find a good home? 
If Mrs. Stanton were living I would soeak to her 
about it." 
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"It*s as fine a child as I ever saw/' said the Col- 
onel. "No wonder Mrs. Titus is interested in it." 

"There is material for the making of a man, I'll 
warrant," the Doctor said. "He may not be contented. 
I do not know what to do for him. If it had not 
been the request of a lady, I could have easily 
refused such a commission. Miss Bernard is coming 
to-day to visit ^iss Morgan. I have a mind to give 
the youngster to her, until I can satisfy myself in his 
permanent home." 

"He can't be more than six years old," mused the 
Colonel. 

"I did not ask her his age," said the Doctor. 
"Chancey," called out he, "will you just chase those 
chickens until I come back? That's a boy I Make 
them fly I" 

"Confound you I" said the Colonel as the Doctor 
cracked his whip. 

Late in the afternoon, when Dr. Alexander drove 
Tip to Colonel Stanton's he brought with him Miss 
Bernard. Chancey's light curly hair was tossing in the 
wind as he was running with the dogs in the yard. 
The Colonel was not far off. In fact he had spent 
the day with Chancey. Dr. Alexander saw by his 
widened smile and happy expression that the case 
was working well. 

"Well, how have you got on, Colonel?" 

"Bravely," said the Colonel; "but he is as dirty as 
the earth, feet wet and muddy." 

"I can't take him to ride that way," said the 
Doctor. " He'll take cold. Virginia, you get out here, 
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and stay until I drive borne and get his clothes. The 
child knows you." 

The Colonel helped her out. Chancey ran to meet 
her with arms wide-spread. His glee and animation 
heightened his beauty. He was a picture such as 
even Bubens would have liked. 

"By Jove, Doctor, he is a prince 1" said the Colonel. 

"I am in a great hurry, Colonel, I have a very 
sick patient. If I should not be able to get back 
here before dark, I'll send the lad's clothes." 

Dr. Alexander turned away, and just before dark a 
messenger rang Colonel Stanton's bell, and gave a 
large travelling bag to the girl waiting on the door, 
saying: "From Doctor Alexander." 

"Looks as if we were in for it. Miss Bernard," said 
the Colonel; "Doctor never was like anybody else." 

"Chancey will not trouble you," she said. "He 
never cries." 

Soon the little man was in clean clothes and playing 
with Colonel Stanton, who was racing over the house 
with him. 

"I am, afraid," said Virginia, "that Chancey will 
be too tired, if he has run so all day. How nice it 
would be to sit down before this fire, Chancey. Let 
us see which can keep still the longest." 

The tired little boy soon began to show that he 
was very sleepy too. The Colonel saw him nodding 
and took him on his lap. A soil little hand felt his 
cheek, and a little arm tried to reach round his neck. 
The Colonel even forgot his usual cigar. 

Chancey was soon asleep. The Colonel, quiet Itsi 
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he disturb his precious little burden, watched the 
little face. He remembered how his own Charlie nest- 
led there years ago. Those soft curls were like his. 
The recollection brought with it sadness, the thought 
of his son^s reckless dissipation. Some sense of hay- 
ing not done right in one matter with his son 
remained with him. The lady by his hearth there 
might have saved him. He mused, and, growing for- 
getful of any presence but that of the child, quietly 
wept. Virginia slipped from the room. 

At nine o'clock, she entered where Colonel Stanton 
atill sat holding his charge, and asked: ^^What is to 
be done? The Doctor does not come and the child 
should be put to bed." 

" Can you stay all night ? " he asked of her. 

"I could," was the reply. 

'*Well then, take care of him. I'll tell the house- 
keeper to prepare a room." 

It was afternoon the next day when Dr. Alexander 
drove up to Colonel Stanton's and said that he had 
been up all night, and had not had any rest that day. 

"How have you gotten on?" he asked. 

"Well enough. I wasn't in any hurry for you," was 
the Colonel's reply. 

"I have several patients who must have my atten- 
tion," said the Doctor. "Do you know any one who 
wants a child?" 

"No; not any one I would want to give that child 
to," he answered. 

"If I .can hire Miss Bernard to care for it, will 
you let them stay here for a little while," asked the 
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Doctor, ^' until I can find time to look around? She has 
an idea of resting from her music. She has taught 
steadily for some time." 

"Does not Bernard care for her? " asked the Colonel. 

"Ask her. Can I leave them? " was hurriedly asked. 

"If she be willing," was the reply. 

Virginia consented. In a few days the Stanton home 
seemed to have opened its doors to mirth and good 
feeling. The neighbors marveled at the change in 
Colonel Stanton. 

Weeks passed, and Colonel Stanton was not less 
important to little Chancey than was the child to 
him. Scarcely had Virginia rested under his roof^ 
before he began to feel that he needed just such a 
person. Her elegant music helped to fill his even- 
ings. She had such a way of knowing when he did 
not feel well and just what he wanted. He wondered 
how he could bear the dullness when they should go. 

Dr. Alexander said to him one day, at his office: 
"I do not know how I can remunerate you for the 
burden I threw upon you. Had I not better take 
that child back to Mrs. Titus, and tell her that I can- 
not find a suitable home for it?" 

This he asked quietly, for the child was near. In 
fact, he was always with the Colonel. If he rode, 
Chancey rode with him ; if he walked, his little hand 
found its way into his. Colonel Stanton denied him 
nothing. 

"I don't know," was the reply. "He isn't in the 
way any." 

"Colonel, you know you ought to take that child," 
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said Dr. Alexander, "and have something to live for. 
You could not find a more promising one." 

"And good. I never saw so noble a disposition in a 
child," said Colonel Stanton; "but I would not know 
what to do with it, with no women folks." 

"You seem to get on now," said the Doctor. * 

" Miss Bernard will be off and leave me." 

"Money would keep her; you have it," said the 
Doctor. "The child must be fixed somewhere. He 
is getting to think too much of you to be torn 
away. I do not want to hurt the little fellow. His 
affections are very strong. I think it has gone too 
far. I will see Mrs. Titus very soon." 

"Don't be in a hurry. I'll think about it," said 
the Colonel. 

"You want to think about it from a sense of 
duty," said the Doctor. 

He had waited for the child to make its wav into 
the affections of Colonel Stanton before talking duty. 
It is so much easier to see one's duty in a directiou 
toward which inclination points. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

HELEN'S PBOSPECTS. 

AS Colonel Stanton drove from Dr. Alexander's, 
Mr. Stanley's horses headed to a hitching-post 
in front of his office. 

^'Hold the horses, I'll not be long gone," said Mr. 
Stanley to his driver. 

Mr. Stanley entered Dr. Alexander's office, and from 
it a private room, scholastic as to books, plainness of 
frimitare and the occasional cobweb, which only 
appeared when hurry left the Doctor no time for 
personal attention to apartments. He was fond even 
of elegancies; but never could forget how much the 
money would do in some needed direction, when he 
meditated large expense. 

"How are you?" asked Dr. Alexander. 

"Better. Think I am able for more work," replied 
Mr. Stanley. "I should like to enlarge my manufactu- 
ring. It's a good time now. The market will take one 
quarter more cloth than it did last fall. The revival 
will last long enough to work off a six months' pro- 
duct. I count the loss of time in lying around: If 
I'm worth anything, I ought to show it by more 
industry. Doing nothing does not agree with my 
disposition." 
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"See here," said Dr. Alexander. "Every iron you 
have now in the fire keeps hot enough, and you have 
some trusty one to watch it. It^s not necessary for 
you to be anxious." 

" No ; but what is the use of living and doing noth- 
ing. When I've nothing more to do, I want to die." 

"It is that spirit which has done much to level for- 
tunes after they are made, though in itself it is praise- 
worthy/' said the Doctor. "It's a safe thing for a 
man of your years and physical condition to have 
his knapsack strapped and ready to enter upon his 
lease in God's acre. I speak as a firiend not as a 
physician." 

"I am nearly ready," said Mr. Stanley. 

"That is about as ready as we ever get," said the 
Doctor. "Look here, John, there are some things a 
man can do while living, and sleep sounder for it 
There is Valentine, strapped by those rascals. He is 
likely to lose his home, unless you give him a lift. 
I'd rather see him on his feet than any one I know. 
Suppose you gave him a life lease of his property. 
You would be the happier and lose nothing where 
you'll go soon enough." ' 

"Where is Mr. Titus?" asked Mr. Stanley. 

" I judge him to be a nian who never would help 
a Mend, if he could avoid it," replied the Doctor. 
"Besides, he is badly in debt; just the condition to 
run himself aground. You know he has sustained a 
shock. He thinks himself capable as ever. No mat- 
ter bow good a business man he was, his chances are 
to upset all he ever did«" 
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''I heard of a drive he made the other day that 
was not "slow," remarked Mr. Stanley. 

"Quite likely he would execute in shrewdness one' 
time, and cancel the advantages of that by stupidity 
another," said the Doctor. "I pity him. The Fates 
are upon him." 

"Is he so poorly?" asked Mr. Stanley. "I thought 
him well." 

"Too well," said the Doctor. "He cannot sense his 
inability, for, at times, he is even more shrewd than 
ever." 

"How has Valentine kept up lately?" asked Mr. 
Stanley. 

"No matter how," replied the Doctor. 

"I understand," said Mr. Stanley. "It ^ a good 
thing that you have no family. Helen is a splendid 
woman; somewhat saddened but I am proud of her," 
added Mr. Stanley. 

"You may well be, and you will have more occa- 
sion to be," said Dr. Alexander. 

"Not many would plough through what she does 
and will have to. You see a man in his condition is ■ 

almost sure to run any natural tendencies into J 

extremes and take on crotchets. It is a mercy if he 
do not turn jealous ^f her and make her life a hell." 

"I think, if he did, she would walk through the 
furnace as did the three of old," said Mr. Stanley. 

"There! There you have itl" said the Doctor. "She 
would not allow her womanly nature to be scorched, 
and, if it be possible, not even dried. She would be 
the queen right through; and the fire would not even 
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get any dross, for she hasn't any. She has grown into 
a woman of whom history might be proud. She will 
in my opinion be left moneyless; and if she has not 
a helpless husband, too, I'll be glad. He is liable any 
time to another shock, and you know the results." 

"Doctor, you must have the *blue devils' to-day," 
said Mr. Stanley. 

"No; I consider it my duty to lay the truth open 
to you," said the Doctor. "You have no one in the 
world nearer than your sister's child. It is crushing 
to a woman to be subject to a fitful will for every 
cent she uses." 

"Is he not liberal with her?" asked Mr. Stanley. 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders, and said: "I'd 
be a poor scholar, did I not know that the command 
of a goodly sum greatly elevates a wife in the esteem 
of some husbands. Many a wife holds her guarantee 
of good treatment in her purse, the want of which 
risks many another's. What to one is fair usage is 
to another bondage. Did I have means to devote to 
charity, I would feel that through her hands it would 
be wisely dispensed." 

"Had I such a daughter to whom to transfer my 
belongings, when I've had what I can get of them, 
I should be glad," said Mr. Stanley. 

"That would once have been -a surprising wish," 
said the Doctor, "but daughters have brains, as well 
as sons. Adopt her. I am not your father counsellor, 
but, were I, I should be glad to minister to the world 
through her. You know her inclinations and good 
sense." 
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^ There are subjects npon which a man ought to be 
thankful for counsel; and that sometimes implies con- 
fession to the counsellor," said Mr. Stanley. 

"Yes," said the Doctor. "The Boman Church is 
framed in the outset to minister to every one's needs ; 
but, in the nature of things, how is Abelard to sin- 
cerely tell Heloise to go and sin no more, when upon 
the transgression depends her visit to the confessional? " 

"I meant to say that I did not think we had been 
quite just to my sister," said Mr. Stanley. "Had I 
understood her then, as I do now, we could have 
saved her for you. I always feel that, in her mar- 
riage with Mr. Valentine, she took second choice." 

"It is too late now," said Dr. Alexander, "If you 
have any sense of not having done all you could for 
her, make up the deficiency to her child. Do not 
narrate the circumstances, John." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

ARCHIE'S NEW GIBL. 

* < X SAY, Max, isn't she duced pretty, that Amaryl- 

JL, lis? I'll have another scene in the play acted 
to-night I She is a peach. She'd take well anywhere 
so fSEir as person goes, but she's bucolic enough. Easy to 
make a fool of her. She is an episode in our expedi- 
tion. Jovel if I don't cut you out by telling her that 
you are my married cousin I There is only one way 
of making game of consciences : fool them. I'm prac- 
ticed. Max. You can stand before the glass a year, 
before you catch up with me. No, sir I This part of 
the game is mine. The first eyes I made at her, she 
acted as if she never had seen such before. She's 
learning. She'll be ready for the next party that 
calls at this hospitable hearth. I say, Max, this is a 
great deal better than hanging over a desk all day." 

"I never poised myself to see," said Max. 

''But," said Archie, "one can endure for a time in 
hopes of a good grab. I did'nt go to work for Titus 
for nothing. I'll stick for all I can get. Prospects 
brighten for a chance." 

"I always thought that Mrs. Titus' kindness to 
your sister got you the place," said Mr. Max Herz- 
man. 
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" Your head's level there. Women are tools as well 
as fools." And he whistled the last part of an .air 
suited to his don't care, daring disposition, then said: 
"I've got just enough hold now that I can catch 
firmer, and then I'll show my horns." 

The hold he referred to was given him through 
Mr. Titus' weakness and his sister's misrepresenting 
him to Helen. I{pt that Miss Morgan would will- 
ingly have been an instrument in such an action, but 
her affection for the "boy" since her mother's illness 
had been that of mother and sister too, and her fond- 
ness did not help her clear vision of his character. 
She thought he might become very useful to Mr. 
Titus, when she asked Helen to find him a place, and 
she feared the results of idleness with the young man. 

Now Archie's was a kind of tricky disposition, 
which, senseless of sin as of gratitude, which to him 
was an unknown quantity, only 'wanted opportunity to 
make him a villain. 

Opportunity! Is a man less one because an oppor- 
unify which would reveal him has not presented 
itself? 

Secretiveness would have been large in his charac- 
ter, but a few draughts too much at a flagon will throw 
any one's make-up, out of keeping. Max, accustomed 
to more, was yet himself. They were together upon 
a hunting expedition in the mountains of North East- 
em Pennsylvania. 

"Yesl" continued Archie. "I'm just getting where 
I shall do as I please. If any man don't like my 
doings he can get right out of the way. I'm able to 
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bunt my way clear. I'm the only one who can run 
that factory." 

"You had better," said Max, "draw in your homa. 
It is the antlers of the deer that give him to the 
hunters. Do not advertise yourself by bunting. The 
horns will lose soon, at best. If a man has no other 
passport, he will not get on far. What is to hinder 
you from being a man and respected? A man who 
respects himself walks in the multitude without bunt- 
ing." 

"Pshaw! The good business man is on the look- 
out," said Archie. "I intend to use my eyes and my 
wits. If you are satisfied with what you have, how 
can you expect better?" 

"There is honor everywhere, in everything. Without 
it, one does not deserve the name man or brother," 
sitid Max. "Do you think we could reach the bear 
hills by night? * It is worth the trying. I would 
prefer killing them to these deer. Deer have some 
right to these forests." 

This Max said, truthful to his sentiments, but his 
first suggestion was that he might get Archie away, 
and thereby protect the innocent, unsophisticated girl 
from his sportive designs. Max sensed the low meanness 
of trying to play with ignorant innocence and soil 
it, if but by the knowledge that it had associated 
with deception. The young girl was vain of her face, 
and would accept every attention as supreme admira- 
tion. 

"No; I shall stay here," said Archie. "We can 
hunt in the woods, and to-morrow go to the cascades." 
• 17 
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In the evening Archie evidently had an engagement 
with the young lady in question, for after supper he 
was standing in the hall, bending over and whispering 
to her. Max watched them unknown to Archie. 
Evidently Archie had said something complimentary 
to her, for she blushed. Just as he was putting his 
arm around her waist, Max appeared and asked him 
if he could see him. They went out of the house 
together and Max said: 

**You have gone far enough. You have shown me 
your depravity. Now stop!" 

"Sir, what authority have you over me?" asked 
Archie. 

"Til stand up for an innocent girl while I have a 
drop of blood I" said Max. 

"You'll shed your blood then., I shall do as I 
please," said Archie. 

"Then I will lose my life. The world will not 
lose as much in me as it saves in riddance of you. 
I warn you." 

Max was in earnest, backed by all the noble quali- 
ties which have distinguished his nation. 

Archie Morgan felt all the fight that was constitu- 
tional to him. His bravery was behind the back, not 
face to face. He realized too that Max was over 
him. The easy, pleasure-loving Max required an 
appeal to his manhood to arouse him. 

The next day they both started for home. 

Max had a few earnest words with the young girl, 
before feaving, at which she said : 

"You needn't be so jealous!" 
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While they were in the woods, Miss Eudora Morgan 
wrote to Helen the following: 

My Deab Fbiend : Out of the depths of mj heart 
I would like to tell you of the gratitude I feel for 
what you have done for Archie. You know it better 
than I can express it The bonds are many that 
bind me to you. 

One word concerning myself. You know I have 
an instinctive longing for what is out of my reach 
here. The home no longer depends upon me. Dr. 
Alexander wants to send me to Italy for two years. 
What do you think? Professor Amesbury wants me 
to go, and at the end of that time he will meet me 
there, and we will be married and travel another 
year. The Doctor says that nothing will be so good 
for me as a long stay in Europe. He says I would 
build over. If I go I must go next month. What 
have you to say? Good-byei Eudoba. 

Helen said in reply: 

" You do not expect me to advise against Dr. Alex- 
ander, who is head and shoulders above us all. I 
have been zealous that you have the advantage of 
such a sojourn abroad. You should have had it long 
ago. Beside * building' to yourself you will prolong 
your delicate life: not that delicate people do not live 
as long as the hardy, but it may be an assurance to 
its prolongation. Come and we will * fix it up,' as we 
did once in our play-houses. I am happy in the 
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thought that you will delight your mother by ful- 
filling what she would onoe have liked to do. It 
will satisfy her own early ambitions and motherly 
pride. It is like two lives merging and making a 
whole." 

These friends were knitting their threads closer 
together, while that brother was stirring the manliness 
of Max Herzman to indignation. Max determined to 
say to Archie Morgan before^ he parted with him, for 
parting he felt it, something that he might carry with 
him. 

"Archie, if you have anything worthy a name in 
you, do not disgrace your sister by being untrue to 
any trust she has recommended you to." 

"I have myself to look out for. I shall take care 
to do, and how I do it, without advice," was the 
reply. 

"You would not be more culpable did you steal a 
million, than if, by chicanery, you gained it from its 
owner, though it might be passed uncensured." 

Max seemed thrown into his best groove, for which 
his home training had fitted him. Sad that men of 
as good qualities fail of the fulfillment of their respon- 
ftibilities by easy living and occasional intemperance! 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

A STAUNCH BEPUBLIGAN. 

Cluuige In circumstances always provides apology for change of 
opinions. 

A party is an instrument for obtaining great ends. 

* ^ TT AD I known the Eepublican party would 

JLJL have stooped so low, I'll be hanged if I'd* 
shoulder a thing for it I" said Col. Stanton. 

"Yes, you would stick to party, if it carried you 
into a whirlpool," said Dr. Alexander. 

"Look at their methods," said Colonel Stanton, 
"utterly devoid of shame or honor; and every one 
who has been an active Bepublican gets tiie credit 
of endorsing the whole proceedings." 

"Why dorft you get together and start anew?" 
asked Doctor Alexander. "Put another plank or two 
in, which will strengthen your party with the people." 

" Humph 1 " said the Colonel, " I'd rather shut myself 
up and swear." 

"Hold yourself. Colonel; you do not need to do 

that," said the Doctor. "I put it down as favorable 

for some patients to use strong expletives, as I did 

for Mrs. Grey to sigh and shed tears." 

"I hope Mrs. Grey is well now, is she not?" asked 
Mr. Herzman senior. 
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"As well as we can expect. If she be a little 
startled her eye will start off on a reel, but she is 
pretty safe if rightly circumstanced." 

"Some people are always looking at their circum- 
stances/' said Mr. Herzmau, "others are never 'center- 
stanced' enough to have any. 

"The American people are given to strong exple- 
tives. In a purely German saloon, you rarely hear 
profanity. If a man gets excited, it is likely to be 
upon a subject which admits of argument; and a 
German will stick to his side of a question in spite 
of conviction, perhaps; but the heated expletives which 
so freely circulate here are not German, and the one 
bom in Germany does not take easily to them." 

"No;" said Dr. Alexander, "you want to go South 
to find them indigenous. Mon Dieu has lost even 
emphasis. Sometimes," added the Doctor, "it is less 
expensive to a man, in good health, to relieve him- 
self by a word than to go home when bulled and 
beared to be sick from irritability. His wife mighjb 
not recommend it to him, but she would appreciate 
the results of such an experiment." 

"If the poor devil had one," said Colonel Stanton. 

"The deviFs out," said the Doctor. 

"Which," said Colonel Stanton, "means that we are 
to circulate no more free tickets over Alsirat." 

"It being an individual concern, it is bound by no 
corporation law regarding passes," said the Doctor; 
"but never mind. His Majesty does his own collecting; 
it is not necessary to send to him. Better stay at 
home, and be *out' when he calls." 
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"I wiali we had some one worthy the ram's horn," 
said the Colonel. "We'll yet look back to old 
Hickory and his Hunkers as the golden age of 
American politics. My father was among them." 

"A return of those times would not be much to 
be deplored, if the cooking in the Kitchen was for the 
health of the people," said the Doctor. "The trouble 
is, Colonel, the party should have been buried after 
Lincoln. He showed you what it was to die in the 
nick of time. Had he lived he would probably have 
proven himself among the fallible. At his death the 
Bepublican party had finished its work. Had you 
arranged your obsequies then, the bay trees would 
have been bared for garlands; now they've been 
otherwise appropriated. I never approve of postpo- 
ning funeral services. Better build a crematoire now 
and expedite its slow decomposition." 

"Well, my party honor is a little like my honor 
in friendship. If I am a friend once, I am until 
the man turns a cold shoulder to me," said Colonel 
Stanton. 

"You can easily see," said the Doctor, "if you 
reflect, that no party of any kind. State, Eeligious or 
what not, has ever lived always. It fills its mission 
and dies. Is it not better to look at a thing as it is 
than be disappointed?" 

Mr. Herzman asked if looking at facts squarely did 
not give a person an advantage in adopting measures 
which would best shape the future? 

"It's no use to see differently from the others,'* 
replied the Colonel. "That would split the party. 
We're all in the same boat." 
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"I would not insure the party to-day against split- 
ting. If held too long, it will not even split, but 
crumble," said Dr. Alexander. 

"Aren't you rather cutting?" asked the Colonel. 

"Pus always invites the knife," said the Doctor. 

"I am no surgeon. I would prefer to let the thing 
heal itself," said the Colonel. i 

"The knife assists healing," said the Doctor. 

Calls for the physician interfered with fiirther polit- 
ical converse; and Colonel Stanton left the office, not 
at all solaced, and none the less determined to 'hold 
the fort.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Many things are growing plain and clear to me. 
At our best we lia?e nothing to spare. 

^^TTELEN and Mrs. Bryan had come down from 

JLJL New York for a brief visit. Mr. Albreclit 
Herzman was there to transact some business for his 
Uncle, and was to remain over Sunday. Agreeable to 
engagement, Mr. Albrecht Herzman appeared at Mr. 
Valentine's to take Mrs. Titus and Mrs. Bryan for 
tea and an evening visit at his Uncle's. Mr. Valen- 
tine was to meet some parties in the town, but would 
join them at Mr. Herzman's. 

As he was walking to the house from the gate, 
Mrs. Bryan said: 

"I am glad you have such a friend. It is a com- 
pliment to yourself; for such a man's esteem is held 
by morality and intellectuality. You ought to be able 
to let your light show through his atmosph«re.'* 

On their way, as they passed some workmen in a 
field, Mrs. Bryan said: 

"How I enjoy seeing the laborers looking well-fed 
and happy. We should all feel honored by any work 
we can do well. I notice in cities that many young 
women go to factories with a bag, or box, which they 
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use to cany their dinner, but, with their dress, have 
the air of going to a picnic or some pleasure. Whj 
do women, more than men, manifest such weakness? 
K there is anything I would wish a daughter to be 
it is a perfeJbt workwoman in something. Manj of 
our women will suffer from want before seeking 
employment. I am forced to believe that with many 
an absinthe of some kind is the only tonic for indus- 
try, which each should feel is his or her part in the 
world." 

^' There are many things which force upon us the 
fJBict that half the notions some people entertain are 
^unbrainly,'" said Helen. "It consoles me that they 
can grow out of them. Yes. I honor even a labor- 
ing horse." 

"I like," said Mrsr Bryan, "the spirit of the laborer 
in France better than in the so-called American." 

"Their political earthquakes have taught them the 
instability of worldly success. They are willing to 
make the most and the best of all they can do," said 
Mr. Herzman. 

"Philosophy teaches the German the same," said 
Helen. 

"Why do you never speak of the Irish? Are they 
not in your favor?" asked Mrs. Bryan. 

"They speak so much better for themselves than 
any one can for them," replied Helen. 

"You are right. They are brilliantly witty." 

"They are anything, but organizers," said Mr. Herz- 
man. 

"Think of the wealth the world possesses in its 
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varied talents," said Mrs. Bryan. "To be a shaper 
or gidder of talent makes one a stockholder by rights 
in the world's wealth.'* 

"How," asked Helen, "will it be if one increases 
the happiness of man? Has he equally a share?" 

"Perfection is happiness. Toward it all talent 
should work," said Mrs. Bryan. "The wealth of the 
world is only valuable as means to its attainment." 

"Our wants grow to be many; and to make them 
too few is not in universal interest; it is better to 
seek to meet them. Wants are some times identical 
with aims," said Mr. Herzman. 

" Wants and gratifying them keep the wheels going 
round, which is a part of our cycle. Material wealth 
is not insignificant, though it be but instrumental. I 
am no' disciple of Diogenes." 

Just then, they crossed the beautiful little river. 
Their lengthened shadows were mirrored on its glassy 
face as they crossed the bridge. 

"Long ago," said Helen, "I remember to have read 
a story in which the writer takes a young girl from 
a secluded country place, and astonishes her by her 
own image in a mirror. The reflection in water is 
sufficient to acquaint one with his looks." 

Mr. Herzman said: "The only way to have fixed 
that would have been to place her girlish whereabouts 
in perpetual frost." 

"That suggests," said Helen, "the theory of the 
original Garden of Eden being located at the North 
Pole. How do you take that?" asked she of Mr. 
Herzman. 
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"I sbooia 4:ake it up to put it down again, until it 
be proven that the era of those most favorable bio* 
logical conditions was also that of man's first appear- 
ance," he replied. "However, some things seem to 
support the theory of that region being first popula- 
ted. As far as any place being the Eden we hear 
spoken o^ it is certainly questionable. The Garden of 
Eden, as the Golden Age, is the result of the human 
tendency to remember the best of the past, and it, 
colored through many imaginations, has made the 
Paradise." 

When at Mr. Herzman's, as he was opening a 
drawer of photographs, Mrs. Bryan said: 

"Once these were my most advanced lessons. I 
have grown to look upon them as primary. They 
are, what language is, a vehicle for the transmission 
of thought." 

As Mr. Herzman senior spread a few before them, 
she remarked that there was never so beautiful a 
conveyance. 

"Form is even more than color. This leads us 
upward; and we go on and on," she said. 

"I would be afraid to go too fSur lest I get to the 
end, and finish," said Helen. 

"Why afraid of that point you name end? We 
finish in Nirvana. The going on is so pleasant, we 
will not notice a way station." 

"Shall I ever reach you?" asked Helen. 

"When you number her years, you will exchangQ 
doubt and hesitation for trust and satisfaction," 
answered Mr. Herzman senior. 
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"I would not exchange my living for all that I 
have Kved," said Mrs. Bryan. "It is rich, purged of 
its dross which years before was in the furnace. It 
is easy to let go what we live for at an earlier per- 
iod, when the possibilities of life are before us, and 
ambitions are at work. There," as Mr. Herzman 
brought out a Thanatus with his twin-brother Hyph- 
nus, "you see the Greek conception of Death is nothing 
dreadful. They made more of a Nemesis, which never 
loses one's track. Their dramas were impressive ser- 
mons on justness and righteousness." 

Max, who had been losing a cardinal virtue over 
his cups, said: 

"The best way to insure a green old age is never 
to be anything but green. Here is the goddess, at 
whose shrine I should have been devout, Tyche." 

"But," interrupted Mrs. Bryan, "you would have 
learned what they did, who worshiped there long: th^t 
she was the author of both good and evil fortune. 
Too much good is equivalent to evil. When we 
name good that which reaches into the beyond, the 
rule fails. It depends upon what you bring to these 
myths whether you get much to carry away. It's 
give and take in this as in everything else." 

"In some moods, a myth is what it again is not," 
said Mr. Herzman senior. "That one," pointing to a 
Prometheus, "is humanity, invention, genius, a Savior, 
any kind of celestial fire which is knowledge and con- 
nects man with the Great Knowing; yet I heard a 
person say he saw in it a person who hopelessly loves 
another." 
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"The liver was their organ of love," said Helen. 
"That interpretation might be real to some." 

"We are at liberty to interpret as we choose, so 
long as we do it for oorselves; and all things have a 
different language for ns at different times, as does 
the 8un*s rising and setting," said Mr. Herzman. 

"The mental or spiritual meaning, which succeeds 
the physical, is the one the ' myth has for us," said 
Mr. Albrecht Herzman. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Bryan. "That Apollo, was first 
the god of light, then transferred to intellectual light, 
and after to the light which illumined the spiritual. 
This came about when the moral awakened ihem to 
a subjection of the finite to the infinite." 

" I always think of Apollo's as the perfect brain," 
said Helen. 

"His was the 'fird of the brain,'" said Mr. Herzman 
senior. 

"There is a noble steed," said Mr. Max. 

Helen remarked that the horse, typifying the sea, 
was a pleasant symbolism to her. She thought it's 
intelligence recommended it for such appropriation. 
He was many things besides the crested sea wave. 

"A lady so fond of horses should always have 
them," said Mr. Herzman senior. 

"I can do without them better than other friends," 
said Helen, half to herself. 

"There," said Mrs. Bryan. "Thorwaldsen's 'Gany- 
mede and the Eagle' is beautiful always. They used 
that bird as well as we, though I do not remember 
that they ever gave it a double head." 
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"Some heads need doubling/' said Mr. Max* 

"And the multiple of some is worse than the unit," 
said his father. 

"The Aurora," said Helen, "is to me most beauti- 
ful, both in expression and sentiment. The Greeks 
must hare felt that' they <;ould ride into the coming 
light 1" 

"As they did," said Mr. Herzman. "Mlohael 
Angelo meant the same in his 'Night and Morning.'" 

"That wonderftd Angelo," said Mr. Albiecht Herz- 
man. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Bjryan. "He saw and created for 
us." 

"We should look upon every great eieator as 
commissioned through his work to lead us higher. 
They are apostles in the interest of enlightenment. 
If there be anything to criticise in such a great 
man's life, we should look upon it as a flaw in the 
instrument, or not at all, which is better. In bor- 
rowing from the Greeks, the Bomans took from Isis 
and the Eastern philosophers and added some things 
distinctly Boman. Do you not like to contrast stories 
belonging to one people with those of another? For 
instance, Dodona was interpreted by a Phrygian slave, 
who bought her freedom thereby, which suggests a 
Hebrew tale." 

"I have never fully satisfied myself" said Helen, 
"concerning the oracles. This we know: they were a 
part of the Greek and Boman," — 

"And Eastern people," interrupted Mrs. Bryan, 
indicating a sibyl in the ceiling by Angelo. 
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"We have none," said Mr. Albrecht Herzman, 
"unless our clear thinkers be ours." 

"Every woman," said Mrs. Bryan, "would like an 
oracle in her husband." 

"And every man," said Mr. Herzman, "would do 
well if he had one in his wife to heed her." 

."Is all the explanation of the nymph of Egeria 
found in the correctness of Numa's judgment?" upon 
reflection asked Helen. 

"One's revelation may not be another's," said Mrs. 
Bryan. "Every one has or may have his own. The 
devotee of Bacchus cannot expect a seat prepared for 
him by the side of the worshiper of Athena at a 
feast where the gods preside. With one's spirit 
reaching but to a higher, holier thought, he will not 
wait in vain for something better to come to him." 

As Mr. Herzman placed Athena on the table, Helen 
said: 

" Athena 1 Dear Athena! How could you, Paris?" 

"I would have chosen Venus," said Max. 

"I would have wanted to mix the three," said 
Helen. 

"I always like to see a woman bear Athena hom- 
age," said Mrs. Bryan. "Young ladies should be 
brought to her shrine. It pains me to see one per- 
mitted to omit most of her lessons, and with the few 
that Artemis and Hera have continued, are supposed to 
be prepared for Aphrodites. The Egyptian Aphrodite, 
which they named Hathor, and made a pupil of the 
sun's eye, is to me a loftier conception than the 
Greek's; though I would give Venus none but a high 
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place witli goddesses. Give it her or not, she will have 
it, as Mr. Max proves. The people we live with 
often point to Pan's footmarks on Mount Olympus." 

"Hathor," said Helen, "is the type of that universal 
harmony, which is necessary to the well being, to the 
life of the world. Sbe personified the ideal of all that 
was beautiful, true and good." 

"How a study of the best thought of the past ele- 
vates our standards and fixes our aims above where 
they would settle without it," said Mr. Herzman 
senior. 

"True," said Mrs. Bryan; "but whether a look 
backward be upward or downward depends upon what 
we look for, as a walk in a crowded thoroughfare 
touches one man's pity, another's ambition and another's 
senses." 

"Athena of the air, the Earth, still do I light my 
hearth for thee, my myth, my poem," said Mr. Albrecht 
Herzman. 

"The difficulty is our ideals do not stand upon the 
ground," said Mr. Herzman senior. " They are not sub- 
stantial enough. We would rend them by holding 
them there. Pisistratus enthroned himself by such 
a play upon Athena, as have the Popes since, by 
placing Mary, a guiding star in our heavens, served 
themselves." 

" That star," said Mrs. Bryan, " being dissolved into 
the atmosphere which we breathe, will stimulate the 
god which is in us. She need never to have eclip- 
sed, since she was transoarent, though essentially sig- 
nificant." 
18 
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"Athena was worthy her olives, in her patronage 
of wisdom, arts and sciences," remarked Mr. Herzman 
senior. "Notice her distaff. Let us never forget the 
homage due industty. 'Her leaders are the captains 
of the world.' " 

Helen said that she could not quite exonorate 
General Konigsburg, in his attempts to carry away 
the statue of Athena. 

"He must have had a trophy lunacy," said she. 
"Where but there, did it belong?" 

"Does it palliate the spoliation," asked Mr. Herz- 
man, "that the ^gian marbles have been preserved 
by being transferred?" 

"I do not reverence owls and snakes," said Mr. 
Max. "I do not object to cocks from the oven." 

"Apollo," said Helen, still holding the card which 
feebly represented the Apollo Belvedere, "I am inclined 
to make my ideal conception of the man soul which 
may exist embodied." 

"As am I Athena my ideal woman," said Mr. 
Albrecht SeTzmBxu 

"Naturally," said Mrs. Bryan, "the laurel turns to 
the olive, as her branches bend to it. It is the plan 
of creation, sun and moon, to the end of life. Do 
we know that chaplets of parsley mark the end of 
this distinction? "Would so prominent a characteristic, 
in the beginning, be wholly lost in a succeeding time?" 

"Any underlying, penetrating law of nature, which 
maintains itself, may justly be regarded as a part of 
the great plan of evolution, whose sequel must be 
perfection," said Mr. Herzman senior. 
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'"'"'Tha^ notliing walks with aimless feet' is evideiit 
of all God's works," said Mis. Bryan. 

"And is indicative of strong people,'^ said Mr. Herz- 
man. 

"Objective work is well executed/' said Mr. AlbreclU; 
Herzman. "Few people have executed such thorough 
work as the Oreeks. Examine that carving with a 
glass. That was designed for a position where its fine 
work would not be seen« In their chiseling they 
were speaking to us." 

"One would judge that such exactness in such art 
would indicate high thinking and pure living," said 
Mrs. Bryan, "if what they think be .what they do. 
Those artists must have warmed themselves at Yesta's 
fires, not Vulcan's." 

"But Vesta's were preceded by Vulcan's," said Mr. 
Herzman senior. 

"Mrs. Bryan is, by always 'telling the secrets of 
the gods,' committing one of Tantalus' sins," said 
Helen. 

"By 'stealing the food of the gods to give to men' 
she unconsciously sins again, but, so long as we are 
the men, we wiU not carry it before their tribunal," 
said Mr. Albrecht Herzman. 

"Ahl 'The school of Athens,'" said Helen. 

"I always reverence it as I do a book whose leaves 
have been a closer companionship to me than words 
can express," said Mrs. Bryan. "I want a week to 
think in when I see it. This excites my meditation 
as the Transfiguration does my reverence; but such a 
head as Plato's touches the reverential in me. Were 
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mj eduoatioii different, I am sure I should cross 
myself before the great philosophers." 

"Philosophy," said Helen, "is a lore that leads one 
from fair forms to fair practices, and fix)m fair prac- 
tices to fair notions; until from fair notions he arrives 
at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows 
what the essence of beauty is." 

"Do you not think," she asked, "that Baphsel's 
Oalatea shows his 'tendency toward that noble and 
graceful manner, which constituted the beau ideal* of 
the Greeks? " 

" That picture does not belong here," said Mr. Herz- 
man, laying aside one of a nun in black veil and crape. 

"Women were never made for crape," said Mr. 
Max. " What would the world say to substituting for 
a widow's distinctive weeds a flag, mourning upon 
one side — ^the down side — ^hxmg over her door — ^raised, 
not half mast. The language might be the same, and 
it would preserve her the privilege of dressing becom- 
ingly." 

The ladies were in sympathy with their hosts, and 

sadly sensible that Mr. Max was destroying his capa- 
bilities and lowering his tendencies by being too 
fireely entertained by Bacchus. 

At length Mr. Albrecht Herzman engaged him, and 
left the others gathering seeds from the catacombs of 
Egypt, which he knew they would make live to-day, 
while he drew Max into the hall. 

Pointing to the widow's weed in Mrs. Bryan's bon- 
net, he asked: "Are you not humiliated, Max? Let's 
go to the bowling alley." 
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"Hurrah, Albrechtl By the aid of a cocktail, I 
can beat a cock at cocked hat. AUie, has no one 
outside of the library power to smooth your electri- 
fied fur. Keep your back down, dear." 

"Come, let's go to the alley," said his cousin. 

"Allow me to remain long enough to present my 
compliments to her majesty's grace, that queen of the 
air — ^lightning bug — ^I mean star of the evening. Miss 
Eugenia Dugglesby, coming across the green," said the 
man made silly. 

"Max," said Mr. Albrecht Herzman authoritatively, 
"I'll play for you; come to your room." 

As they passed the door of the library, Mrs. Bryan 
was speaking of the prophecy of the Sphinx. Mr. 
Albrecht Herzman wanted to hear her, but thankfully 
went with Max and with his harp quieted him until 
sleep came to him. 

The saddest picture is to see the possibilities of a 
person lost, when will and direction would save them. 
Nothing could have been so beneficial to Mr. Max's 
temperament as a constant, pressing necessity which 
would force him to labor. That being absent, his 
dangers were realized. Mr. Herzman's other children 
were examples worthy their father's reason and care. 
Mr. Carl was a professor of some branch of science 
in a German university; most of his family were 
visiting him there. Mr. Herzman still thought that 
there was enough in Max to save him. The best 
time to commence to labor is when very yotm 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A MOONXJQHT DRIVE. 

IT was as if the moon, stars and air were kissing 
the 6arth into slumber, that it might awaken 
from its rest and gladden with its freshness again. 

Mr. Albrecht Herzman and Helen drove just ahead 
of Mr. Valentine and Mrs. Bryan. Helen felt the 
peaceful, happy influence, which is to tlie weary rest; 
to the unmeditative, a purifying of weak pronenesses. 

"Such a night as this,'' she said, "lures me from 
myself; lifts me. Strange that we can live long, 
before knowing that it is. our surroundings that do 
much to develop the angel or the opposite in us; but, 
knowing it, we cannot always rule our little spheres 
as 'seems best." 

" We may mistake in what is best," said Mr. Herz- 
man. 

"True," said Helen. "If all of life were like 
to-night, we should forget to build temples within 
ourselves, which tower above all to our b^ good." 

"Sometimes rough friction is happy in results. The 
irritation of something foreign in the shell produces 
the pearl, which is always an emblem of purity as of 
value." 

"Are not pearls 'of the first water ^ formed without 
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the foreign body, ,when the animal has enongh of the 
substance to deposit without?" she asked. "I can but 
believe that so far as we can condition ourselves 
blissfully and not ignore duty, we do b^st for our 
development, wbich is the purpose of the school of 
life." 

"Lifers school does not omit lessons which are not 
asked for," he said. 

After a pause Helen said: 

"Talk to me. I should like to rest in your speak- 
ing a long, long time." 

"Of what shall I speak, looking back, around or 
ahead? I value* too much time with you to use it 
all myself. Your thoughts are like honey from the 
Matinus Mountains to me. Could I often be with you, 
I think you would be to me an Athena." 

"Every woman should be one," she said; "but it is 
dangerous to an ideal to personate it. It will fall 
broken before you. If your imagination would hold 
me some one to speed your best efforts, a stimulant 
in every noble purpose, give me a place ; the knowing 
it will strengthen me. Let me inspire all I can, but 
do not place me too high. The fall would hurt you." 

"Falll What would make you fall? Can anything 
pull down an honorable, spiritual nature? You are 
attracted firom above and gravitate there. Whose 
magnetic needle points toward you will find his 
course upward," he said. 

"Unfortunate associations can dethrone any one. 
Unlesff we are sure of those, how can we be sure of 
holding ourselves at our best?" she asked. 
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"Cannot your will be your 89gis, Athena?" Mr. 
Herzman asked. 

"Against all wrong that is concerned, but it will 
not lift me* to the ether/' she replied. 

"I see. Juno wants to live in Jupiter's realm. 
You aim high," he said. 

"That I may realize my best," she added. 

Passing a little home which Helen knew had wit- 
nessed many privations and sorrows, she said: 

"I am often very unhappy in knowing of the strug- 
gle and want that exist, the thought of which some- 
times makes me refuse food. I can scarcely take it^ 
when I know that life-threads are breaking for it." 

"You are not made to live in the midst of suffer- 
ing. It would soon terminate your existence. Do 
not place yourself where you will wear out too 
quickly. Your life will count more, otherwise used," 
said Mr. Herzman. 

"It remains to be proven what it will count," she 
said. "I have not rested enough of late. This is a 
long rest; but I must go back to-morrow." 

"Best is more than nature's restorer. It increases 
her power," said Mr. Herzman. "See. There is a 
locust beneath those taller, well-leaved trees." 

It was shaded enough that the bright moonlight 
was nearly lost to it. Mr. Herzman drove under the 
thick shade and reached a locust branch, and, as they 
drove out into the moonlight^ showed her the leaves, 
asleep, with "mouths against each other." 

"The young leaves," said he, "axe closer* they 
sleep most." 
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'' This is new and beautiful to me," she said. 

"You have a wisteria at the comer of your South 
portico; its young leaves close and turn upon its 
stem. It is shaded there; to-night, we can find a 
good example of plant-sleeping " 

"Are you sure," asked Helen, "that this did not 
sense your plucking?" 

"I am not sure it has not its own intelligence," he 
replied. "If we have proceeded from them, may they 
not have held the germs of intelligence?" 

"I see plants in people as I do animals," said 
Helen, " Is it a monstrous stretch of the fancy? " 

"No greater than to believe what we know to be 
true," said Mr. Herzman. "You were never in Nor- 
way. - These little leaves remind me of a Norwegian 
infant, hanging from its pole. Can you believe it is 
bappy there, or buried in the snow waiting for the 
return of its mother, until it knows something better? 
The education, no less than the temper of the man, is 
judged by what he finds. his happiness in. You canH 
bring a man far up in one generation, or ten either, 
unless you strike around him an artificial halo, except 
by the concurrence of everything which bears upon 
the man. He is a reed or a bear still." 

" How is it that each period seems to rear for itself 
a leader suited to its exigencies?" she asked. 

"We know they have been, and are," he said. "Is 
there any light how, in the remembrance that Aris- 
totle, teacher in the intellectual supremacy of the 
world, was teacher of the one who. held material 
supremacy? " 
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"Noiiir^ one can fill the general idea of greatness, 
in any of many directions," Helen said. "My idea 
would be that to be nearly equally so in all would 
bring greatest happiness to the individual/' 

"No doubt| but the world's work is not done in 
that way," he said. " Who is it said, * when the gods 
have a work to be done, they make a man a little 
wrong-headed in the right direction?'" 

After a little, Mr. Herzman asked Helen if she 
could not sing something. 

"The evening, itself, is music, so perfect is the 
harmony" said she. "If my personation bfe preserved, 
an attempt might be a hoot, but my voice closely 
resembles a giraffe's, which has the merit of not annoy- 
ing with its noise." 

" Do you sing so seldom that a song would be taken 
for an approach of death, as is the swan's?" he asked. 

"I never sing" she replied, "and finger the piano 
only for those who know me best, and never expect 
fine execution. It is to me an anesthetic, an exhaust 
pipe; and to one in sympathy with me, it may be a 
little. To a musician who expects more it would not 
be." 

"Will you in that way some time tell me wh'at 
you entertain?" he asked. 

"If you talk to me now,'' she replied. 

"Of what?" he asked. 

As they recrossed the little stream she said: 

"Of fishes that fiy, walk, climb, and fancies that 
change not to realities." 

"But such fish there are; and fancies do change to 
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be leal; but life is too earnest to rely upon tbem," 
be said. ^'I seldom depart from the practical, believ- 
ing there is in it enough for all. I am called too 
delving in that direction. I should want to prove 
philosophies before I received them, as does Mrs. 
Bryan. I respect her for it, but I cannot. There is 
a tree newly fallen. The rings count years in this 
climate; in the "Sunny South," trees make more rings 
than years. The tropics are a hot bed of age to 
plants as well as indolence to people. Even the bee 
does not store there. This is a favored locality, as is 
Germany. For inactive enjoyment, a warmer clime; 
but think what an impetus was given the civilization 
of Southern Europe, when it advanced northward and 
the demands of a rigorous climate and the amenities 
of civilization stimulated industry." 

"Activity is growth, but something should justly be 
accorded the. masterly spirit of the Northmen," Helen 
said. "Shall I plant this locust?" 

"It would not grow," he said. 

" Sticks have grown. Tannhauser's dry wand sprout- 
ed," said Helen. 

"That was while he was in the Venusberg and to 
show Pope Urban the power of love over death," 
said Mr. Herzman. 

"This is my old bird tree. It always is a home 
for some in the summer," said Helen. 

" pirds are my favorites," he said. " They are always 
an emblem of spirit, and as such belong to you." 

"I think a crescent would be a fitter emblem for 
me, because it has so much to do before it is ftdl.'* 
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"Then I must affix *K. C to my name," said lit. 
Herzman, "for to-night at least." 

As they stopped at the gate, Mr. Herzman said: 

" We are a few paces ahead of the others. Shall we 
look at the wisteria? Perhaps they would like to 
see the plant sleeping." 

As they walked across the yard, some one, evidently 
surprised, gave a half groan, on a high key, and sought 
retreat or ambush around a thick shrub. 

Mr. Herzman said: "I am at a loss to know whether 
that note came from a love warble or a war cry. la 
it one of your spring partridges?" 

Half-amused and half-vexed that Aunt Peggy 
should have been discovered on observatory duty, 
Helen replied: 

"I think it has its horseshoe, but bottomside up.'* 

Helen bade him bring a branch to the others. 

"Did you say an olive branch?" he asked. 

"Is there any connection between the generally 
accepted meaning of the olive branch and Minerva'a 
olive?" she asked. 

"Variance dissolves and disappears before wisdom. 
Peace and wisdom go hand in hand," Mr. Herzman 
said. 

"Tell it to nations," said she. 

"They would not yet act upon it," he said. 

"I hope we are not treading upon insects. They 
have the right of the hour," said Helen. 

"Insects are not easily crushed upon soil," Mr. 
Herzman said. "Their strength is marvelous. I saw, 
upon the south shore of Lake Ontario, a swarm of 
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butterflies, aided from the Canadian shore by a favor- 
able wind. Think of the insects* strength ; they were 
only a few hours old." 

'^If their life be powerful in that direction, ours ought 
not to be less so in other ways," said Helen. 

"Life is a problem from the first. We puzzle over 
its beginning, ask through its period how, what to 
do and, in nearing the end, inquire whence," said Mr. 
Herzman. 

"Seriously, would it add to the happiness of man 
to see through all of God^s methods? Would it not 
be as well to accept some as impenetrable?" Helen 
asked. 

"We would not, willingly, give up anything we 
have gained by persevering experiments. All that we 
know is to our advantage. Except by investigation, 
how shall we determine what we do not now know?" 

They had joined Mrs. Bryan at the gate. As a sup- 
plement to what Mr. Herzman had just been saying 
to her, Mrs. Bryan said: 

"To comprehend the material, man loses sight of 
the spiritual. In looking at atoms, he loses sight and 
thought of the other, which he will later learn has 
its atoms, as have all atoms their intelligence. It is 
the bird of spirit, the Athena, Man's Mentor, spiritualized, 
who shall open his eyes to the higher speculation." 

Mr. Herzman was to call upon Dr. Alexander that 
evening; so he hastened to his horse, but turned, 
saying: 

"Let us have one more look at the moon, to remem- 
ber this evening by." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

MB. TIT0S OB0W3 WEAKEB. 

**8ald the spider to the fly." 

Like a ship disabled is a man with reason shattered. 

MR. TITUS was in that peculiar neirona condi- 
tion, which is ready to run off in any direc- 
tion with the force of a steam engine, and when once 
started never means* io slacken pace. Irritable beyond 
bearance, his business associates kept from him what 
they coold. Those of temperaments which would 
calmly shun a combat were much engaged, out of his 
reach; those of less judgment and self-respect treated 
him disrespectftilly when they failed to convince him 
by reason. His office help worried through the day. 

How much sympathy a man deserves, who, shut in 
the office with another, finds neither congeniality nor 
in any way help. How he needs helpful friends out- 
side. Ladies are more responsible in their friendships 
than they know, for they are not always aware how 
much is left for them to make up. 

He was entertaining an inner tempest, when, his 
wife called at his office and informed him that she 
had just received a telegram from Dr. Alexander, say- 
ing that he would accompany Uncle Jdin to New 
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York, and would be there to luncheos, and asked if 
he could meet them early. 

A lowered brow and severe expression of the mouth 
were the only reply at first. Then he closed his pri- 
vate office and said to her: "I have to tell you Z 
do not care for them. If they must be there, I'll 
stay away. Your friends are inclined to monopolize. 
At this rate it will soon be no home for mel" After 
some time of vituperative discourse, he seemed to 
calm slightly, as if a little relieved. Helen said noth- 
ing in reply. She noticed the restless, wild eye which 
she could not for a moment catch. 

His whole face and head were red with excessive 
blood. How could she answer any one who would 
thus speak to her, and that one her husband? The 
side of his character which was small she saw 
dwindle away. It comforted her that there was a 
larger side to him. She had, at first, tried to be 
blind to his eccentricities, as she called them to her- 
self. But these peculiarities had developed toward 
monstrosities. Yet he was her husband. She would 
tieat him respectfully; his interest was hers. Besides, 
she did not know how much of this was the result 
of disease. Though he take from her every source 
of enjoyment, she would be sure of duty. Of late he 
had chosen to harp upon one string, her friends. She 
thought he meant to drive them from her. But for 
those to whom she could speak in kindly fellowship 
she should die. She felt as if the world were opening 
to swallow her. Could she love the hand that hurt 
her so? What is it to love? Is it something which 
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ever remains where it has once abided? Can it be 
commanded by will? Can one love that which is in 
itself unlovely? 

In her composition, the element of hatred had been 
left out. Her philosophical mind would decide what 
was best, and do it, positively. Her wounds might 
bleed from continued fresh laceration, but she would 
not exhibit them. The question always first to her 
was, what is best? But she felt as only deep natures 
can feel, whose capacity for injury equals their abil- 
ity for enjoyment. 

She coolly said: "I must go." 
^ Passing out she met the Archemago, Mr. Allen. She 
caught in his bland good-morning a quick, penetra- 
ting glance, as if he would divine whether she under- 
stood the situation. She knew he was villainously 
undermining her husband, but was powerless to pre- 
vent. Her husband's obligations were accumulating, 
yet he seemed not able to fully understand it. Some- 
times he would seem to have reasonable judgment^ 
then he would run off in some thought foreign to the 
question. 

With a pressing portent of evil she went home. 
That her husband had talked to her as he had was 
nothing unusual. She felt that his not holding her 
in counsel was to him serious. Once he would have 
said: "What do you think of the prospect?" perhaps 
for the pleasure of opposing her views; for he seldom 
acted upon them. Now he did not pause for that, so 
earnestly and determinately did he seize upon every- 
thing. 
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She knew that that morning he would be handled 
by a Shylock. 

With the best wit a man will sometimes be dealt 
with fklsely. 

Mr. Allen found Mr. Titus with a tempered expres- 
sion, which he welcomed. To himself, he said: "I'll 
set that fury going to my interest." 

"Well, Titus," he began, "the church has sent me 
around for another subscription. Such managing makes 
me mad. If they had put you at the head instead of 
old Smith, the money paid in would have done all, 
and this everlasting run of committee meetings and 
calls for more money would have been left out. It 
was an insult not to put you at the head of those 
repairs. You only in the church are capable of it." 

"I never saw such' work," said Mr. Titus. "It's a 
shame and disgrace to the church. That church has 
been closed to services nearly three months. Six 
weeks would have done it easily; and yet nobody 
seems to have made a complaint. I would have upset 
the programme quickly enough, before the church 
should have been closed so long; and they have had 
funds enough to have done that, and contributed 
largely to repairs on their mission. It's disgusting." 

"I'U tell you what I've made up my mind to: not 
to give another dollar," said Mr. Allen; "and I hope 
you will not, though. I must ask you to, as I am 
bidden. Let them do the best they can, and next time 
they will put the right man in front, if they go into 
any such operations. They could have bettered it 
this time five thousand dollars." 
19 
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He had turned his venom in a channel in which 
Mr. Titus thought he was accompanied; he could now 
direct his force as he wished. 

"Did you notice that article in this morning's paper 
on railroads?" Mr. Allen asked, touching the open 
paper on Mr. Titus' desk. The article he had care- 
fully prepared and with difficulty got inserted. He 
must use it while &esh. 

"I am certain," said he, "that there was never 
such a time for striking as the present. There is no 
such lever now as railroads. Look at our capitalists 
interested in them. They never weaken. To-day the 
iron is ready. If we can get that through to St. 
Louis, we've the key to those western granaries." 

"Are there not already all the lines that can be 
kept busy?" asked Mr. Titus. 

"But those will, in a little while, be consolidated, 
and this one more direct will have the advantage." 

"If our government would take hold," — ^began Mr. 
Titus. 

"Pshaw on your government 1 " said Mr. Allen. "If 
it does too much, there is less chance for you and 
me. It is all right outside, to talk about our dear 
country, but I, for one, am for making money, and 
there never was such an opportunity. If we get a 
million dollars to start with, the scheme goes through, 
for it only wants starting. Enough capital will come 
to us. It will be plainly enough the business pro- 
ject. People will knock for admittance, and knock 
hard too." This he said with a chuckle which he 
well knew how to render. 
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''I am in such shape, I can't yeiy well take cash 
from my industries," said Mr. Titus. 

"Your paper is as good as cash," said Mr. Allen. 
"We only want it for a basis. Money must come 
from those who come after. K your name — ^that's 
all I want, your name — were down for one hundred 
thousand, you need never fear but that it would bring 
all we want. You do not begin to know the in- 
fluence of the name Titus. People have confidence 
in it. That's the way things are done. The heads of 
projects make their names and experience capital; and 
as long as that is what others want, it is as well to 
put it up against their cash. Several strong names 
are ready as soon as you have shown your hand. 
But I could see yesterday that there was a serious 
disposition to start another party and if possible fore- 
stall. Willis was around and others. I just thought 
I'd let you know the state of things. Willis' interest 
in lands along the route will keep him awake. 

" There's no time to be lost. In the event of getting 
started, stocks would immediately rise, and enough 
could be sold, that instead of out of the pocket, you 
could take your share of increase and be in. Your 
check would stand for capital paid in without being 
disturbed. 

"It will not stand as it is. Willis would jump at 
the chance. I shall /take him before I let it slip. 
But I prefer you; in fact, I^wanted this nailed before 
he got the wind« He's always sensitive to a sharp 
breeze. How would this look to his eyes : ' Through 
R. R. Co. formed, to work at once; President, T. V. 
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P. Tituff; Vice President^ J. T. Vance; Treasurer, A. 
B. Allen?" 

This Vance was a sab rosa partner, so sub rosa 
that no one had ever met him. In all of Mr. Allen's 
chicanery, he figured on paper, though he was not 
quite so much to him as he was to Mr. Edwin. Mr. 
Allen sometimes grated his teeth and said he only 
got the crumbs after the dirty work. It's after such 
work that a man is in another's power. The public 
knew Mr. Allen as a ^^ slink." He wound himself into 
the church through Mr. Smith, who in his reverence 
for Mr. Edwin's money was easily made use of. He 
managed to have him made much of by prominent 
members, under the impression that he was prospec* 
tively very wealthy. This gave him a good woiicing 
basis. ''Treat him well," said Mr. Smith to one of 
his brethren. "He will bring our church many a 
dollar?" 

It takes a keen business man to see through the 
policies of society ; exactly as he unravels a business 
net weaving. 

Mr. Allen was gratified to have happened upon 
Mr. Titus so opportunely. He had helped him relieve 
his ill-humor, which left him restless to seizse upon 
something, as when one's tooth aches moderately, he 
wants to bite something hard. 

His wife did not expect him; but he came in early, 
in an elated humor. He was very glad to see them. 
Everything was just to his pleasure. His wife 
watched him closely. His eyes were bloodshot, but 
his head less purplish than in the morning. She 
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noticed Doctor Alexander look at Him inth an ear- 
nestness for which she was glad. 

Had she been on the hdnk of b precipice, she 
would not have felt different. She instinctively looked 
to Doctor Alexander as though he might save her. 
She knew that Mr. Allen had deftly manipulated her 
husband into his present humor, perhaps to his ruin. 

Luncheon was announced. Mr. Titus ate as if he 
had fasted long; rapidly and without mastication. 
His wife thought of a wakeful, suffering night for him. 

Hurrying through his repast, he announced that he 
had some important business and must be off. "You'll 
be here this evening?" he asked. 

"We leave on the five-thirty train for Philadel- 
phia," was the reply. 

"Then Pll not see you again." and he expressed 
regrets. 

Arranging for Mr. Stanley^s siesta, Helen said: 

"Let me cover you upon this sofa." His feeble 
face looked to her aging wonderfdlly. She wanted to 
keep him with her and care for him. Out of her 
heart, she said: 

"Uncle John, I wish I could take care of you. 
Could you not live with me? " 

A second thought told her that he would be very 
tmhappy there. 

"No, dear," he replied, his well-shaped head rest- 
ing upon the pillow, above his long, curly locks. 
"I shall never leave my home, but oould I have 
you there, I would feel ready to endure even suf- 
fering." 
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"I hope it will not be that," said Helen. 

"I want to tell you that I have given your father 
a life lease of his place, and as he will outlive me, I 
may as well provide that you have it then." 

This touched Helen. She struggled, but tears would 
come. 

''I can never express, you cannot understand, what 
it is to me," she said, "to have father freed fh>m 
his financial burdens. I ought to have done it for 
him myself. God bless you for it I Never mind any 
other provision; that he has been fireed from anziety 
is enough for me. I must care for myself, if it come 
to that." 

"What do you mean, child?" asked her Uncle. 

" My good^ kind Uncle," she asked, kissing his pale 
forehead, "is it not as well to help one's self in good 
working years? You have never thought such a 
thing possible, in your family, as a lady being self- 
supporting. I have often thought I should like to 
be." 

"Would you not like to be rich in your own 
name? I mean a fortune to do as you please with?" 
he asked. 

"I should like to do many things," she replied. 
"It would be a realization of a dream." 

Helen did not know how great her Uncle's posses- 
sions were. He had not opened his account books 
for public inspection, and she did not care to be among 
the curious who always make a final disposition of a 
man's property. She would like to be sure that he 
was intelligently and affectionately cared for. 
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As he inclined to rest, slie left Lim, and found Dr. 
Alexander in tlie library. 

"Will you come into my study, Doctor?" she 
asked. 

He followed her into a little room, off the library, 
which could be as secluded as a tower, or be a part 
of the other rooms. 

"This is bright, and pleasant* enough for any bird's 
cage," said Dr. Alexander, looking at her. Her 
Uncle's kindness had touched Helen, and she felt a 
struggle necessary to restrain emotion. She could 
bear a wordy abuse from her husband unflinchingly, 
but the kindness from her Uncle to her father over- 
came her. After a little silence she commanded 
herself and said: 

"I am nothing but an old cracked bell. Books 
and cobwebs would be more appropriate surroundings 
for me than this." 

Dr. Alexander looked at her and said: "Tell me 
what you want to. You will feel better, and I shall 
too." 

After a little she asked: "What is the matter 
with my husband?" 

Dr. Alexander drew her to a sofa, and holding her 
hands inquired: 

"You have noticed his smyptoms?" 

"Yes." 

"Is he kind to you?" 

"Sometimes he is different from others." 

"I understand that he is sometimes especially good, 
and again especially something else," said the Doctor. 
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''You must look the case in the face. Your hus- 
band's brain is not in the health it once was. The 
effect of that shock rests upon him. I hoped he 
Would come out of it. but the effect is becoming 
more marked. Every case is different as is every 
individual. I know something of what you are pass- 
ing through. Do you realize his utter unfitness for 
business?" 

*' Sometimes, and at others he is strong and of good 
judgment," she replied. 

"Even keener than formerly?" the Doctor asked. 

"Yes." 

" You know I told you to meet bravely what would 
come to you." 

"How blessed is your disinterested kindness," said 
Helen. "Oh! that you lived near me 1 I see him 
going to financial ruin, but am unable to check his 
speed. I can, at times, not make an impression." 

" You need not sign any mortgages," said Dr. Alex- 
ander. 

"I have already. Everything is covered," she said. 

"You did not need to do that." 

" Do you know him ? It was my duty to live with 
him," she said. 

"You should stand by him; he will need you more 
by and by," said Dr. Alexander. "But in considera- 
tion of the future, for him, can you not do some- 
thing? Lay back your ears and donkey awhile." 

"I would but have the exercise." 

"Some people think that is healthy," said the 
Doctor. 
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"I can meet any opposition, if there be hopes of 
getting through; but just for the running against, I 
see no object," said Helen. 

"If it takes so much blowing to make you smoke, 
it must require a steam bellows to bring you to a 
blaze I" said the Doctor. 

"t can blaze if there is anything to gain; but I 
am not going to bum myself up for nothing." 

"Most women would," said the Doctor. "The faculty 
of looking at a part philosophically and acting it 
accordingly is not a general one. Could the best be done 
for him and for you, he would be kept quiet, and some 
trusty, capable person appointed to settle his affairs." 

"It is too late; besides, that person would be no 
other than a receiver appointed legally. How could 
that be done?" 

"Prove that he is incapable. Would not his phy- 
sician assert that?" 

"His phyBician, understanding him as you do, would 
see him sacrifice every cent and me left penniless with 
an imbecile husband before he would risk the judg- 
ment of the world in an action to place him under a 
guardian. Vultures never want their prey removed. 
There would be opposition. • Not every one is like 
yourself, to think what is the kind thing to do, and do 
it, without first looking at consequences from a selfish 
standpoint. His physician would send one to a drunken 
druggist, rather than say he was not reliable. - His 
manliness lacks a spinal column." 

"It would be a little like shooting a cannon ball 
into a feather bed," said Dr. Alexander. 
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"Things will come to a crisis sooner or later any 
way," said Helen. '^A few take him as a very pecu- 
liar person, something Df the 'cranky order,' and play 
upon him, to make what they can. They do not 
understand why he is as he is." 

"None but one who has had experience can under- 
stand him," said the Doctor. "You see he is some- 
times capable as ever, at others very questionably 
so. It is at the other times that he will transact 
business unwisely. No matter how good a reasoner 
he may have been, no one is the same after a clot 
of blood is upon the brain. Sometimes it is absorbed 
and the patient apparently well, and at others the 
brain changes, and gradutd incapacity results. Fre- 
quently you may think you misjudge the case, when 
suddenly you will be confirmed in your worst fears." 

"I have sometimes thought it only an increase of 
characteristics," remarked Helen. 

"It frequently occurs in such cases that natural 
characteristics are exaggerated," said the Doctor; then 
musingly, he added: "I wish you could save something. 
Could not you get him to give you anything?" 

" He says I have no right to anything," she replied. 

" You will have the right to care for him," said the 
Doctor. " Keep your eyes open. If to secure anything 
you need money, let me know. Find which of his 
interests are the best investment, and if you see an 
opportunity which has any promise for firmness be 
awake, and remember you can make the putting down 
of your foot as substantial as the stamp of a moose's 
fore one." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ILL AND IN PRISON. 



MBS."' SMITH had cjalled and though Helen could! 
but wonder why, at the hour unusual for her, 
she prolonged a call, which was generally most formal. 
She endeavored to interest her, though it was in her 
heart to recommend Jack Bobinson to her, for some 
time, when she excused herself to see Mr. Titus who 
had been taking his usual rest after luncheon. Helen 
had insisted upon his leaving everything and coming 
home to luncheon, in order to secure the rest for him. 
lu every way in which he could be benefited she gave 
him the care that would have been so gladly given 
had she loved him. Lest she should omit a duty she 
was most watchfully studious. She felt that the 
omission of one such would make her unhappy for 
the remainder of her life. Moreover, she was so moved 
by pity that everything was more than willingly done. 

She was talking to Mr. Titus when she noticed some 
officers stopping at one side of the entrance of the 
house, appearing as if half-inclined to enter, and partly 
on guard and waiting. 

"What does this mean?" she asked of her husband, 
- "I do not know," answered Mr. Titus. "I must see 
as I go out. Something has occurred in the street.'' 
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They bad not noticed that two officers were gaining 
admittance into the house, and while they were con- 
versing they entered the library and stood beside them. 
They both looked up inquiringly. The fi^st officer, 
nearest Mr. Titus, said, "You are the one we want; 
you come with me," and was fingering some hand- 
cuflfs which he commenced to put on Mr. Titus' wrists, 
when Helen said vehemently: 

"There is something wrong. What do you mean?" 

"This man Titus is arrested for forgery I" said the 
officer. 

"Not he! Never 1 He never did itl" she excitedly 
said. 

Mrs. Smith, who had slipped from the drawing 
room opposite, said : " Mrs. Titus, you had better come 
in here, and leave what you cannot help." 

"But Mr. Titus never did what you think of him." 

"Ah I he didn't, eh?" asked Mrs. Smith, in a voice 
that said she believed it and was glad of it. 

Helen utterly ignc»ted her, and gave attention to the 
others. 

Mr. Titus seemed amazed at the event, and in his 
amazement grew dazed. 

" You need not put those on me. I'll go where you 
wish, but you will learn that there has nothing wrong 
been done by me." 

"Must he go?" asked Helen. 

"Madam, we are the executors of the law, and must 
compel his appearance in — " 

Here he hesitated, as if he would spare her the 
word. She understood, and said: 
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' "Then I go with him." 

They waited for her to order such comforts for Mr. 
Titus as a mattress and a few others that she deemed 
necessary for him to follow them. 

As she went out of the house, she ordered a ser- 
vant to accompany her that she might send him on 
messages. 

When they had arrived at their place of confine- 
ment, she said to the officer in waiting: "Mr. Titus 
never did a dishonest deed." 

"Oh I he didn't, eh? Did you sign that paper with 
Edwin's name?" asked the officer. 

"What paper?" Recovering himself, he said: "I 
never forged. I signed that paper. I ought to. It 
was all I could do. It was not for myself I did it" 

"It is of no consequence for whom you did it." 

"Mr. Cross told me that Edwin wished me to." 

"Oh I" said the man, as if he thought himself 
played upon. 

Helen knew that her husband was scarcely respon- 
sible at times, but it was farthest from her to suspect 
that he would do anything which was illegal. She 
pondered, and came to the conclusion that Mr. Cross 
had made use of a moment to deceive him into doing 
what would put him out of the way, and give him 
an opportunity for executing his roguery. 

Mr. Titus maintained that he did sign it, but he 
did not forge. 

Helen said to her husband : " Now do not get sick." 
She feared that the occasion would be followed by 
another stroke. 
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"I will send for Mr. Herzman, and put him to 
work for you." 

"There are others who know me better, who would 
serve in the place," said her husband. 

"There are none whom I am as sure of working 
disinterestedly as I am of him. I want him," she 
said. 

She made him comfortable as could be on his bed, 
and endeavored to quiet him. It was not until in the 
evening some time that Mr. Herzman came. To Helen 
every moment was an hour. She saw him in the 
ante-room. As she knew he would be, he was ready 
to do all that could be done for her. 

"If you can find that Archie Morgan and Mr. Gross 
are together, depend that they mean by this to play 
a grab game," she said to Mr. Herzman. "They must 
know that at times Mr. Titus' mind has not been clear. 
I never suspected that his character would drift into 
anything like this, and it has not. He, in an hour 
when his reason has not been just clear, has been told 
what to do. I am mistrustful that Mr. Edwin is the 
instigator. Mr. Titus was inclined to make him trou* 
ble for his rascality. This may be to forestall any- 
thing he might do. Get any and all the assistance 
you need." 

"Would it not be your best hold to get his physi- 
cian to make some statement that would open these 
doors for him ; at least hasten a trial which would 
free him from the extent of the law on account of 
irresponsibility?" asked Mr. Herzman. 

"If public opinion should go against him, and 
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probably it will, it will be sometKiiig for it to £eSl 
upon; his physician wonld prefer to be left in the 
background lest he might incur disfavor of some one 
whose patronage he courts," said Helen. ''Send for 
Dr. Alexander. He knew him well^ all along. 
Througli him I have been saved unjustly judging 
him. Try to catch those young scamps. It is too 
badi" 

"You are not going to stay here?" he asked. 

"I am," was her reply. 

"Where will you sleep to-night?" he asked, con- 
cernedly. 

"Sleep? sleep? Mr. Herzman, would that I had 
slept long ago I" 

She stood near him, and immediately he stepped to 
her, and supported her by his strong arm. He felt 
that he would be unmanly not to show her how 
much he felt for her. 

She rested her brow for a f^w minutes on his 
shoulder. Neither spoke, but a feeling as if all pro- 
tection had not forsaken her gave her a little strength* 

He said at length: "I am for the first time truly 
thankful for all that is in me which can help you: 
for which I feel that my powers will magnify. I 
will now go to telegraph to Dr. Alexander; but the 
night will not pass before I have some clue to those 
scamps. There is a sense of honor among rascals. 
Those who would use a broken man in this way for 
a purpose deserve punishment." 

In the hours passed that night, Helen felt that every 
one would be the last for her husband, as she watched 
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the purplish head and bloodshot eye. His neck felt 
as if stiffened in the ossification of the cerebellum. 
How bis head pained him; yet he uncomplainingly 
dung to Helen's hand. 

The next afternoon when the officer came in, and 
in an unfeeling manner looked around and went out, 
Helen noticed that her husband seemed a little more 
agitated. She feared. Soon, he seemed to sleep; but 
with sonorous breathing, which she truthfully inter- 
preted. He would not much longer suffer just as he 
had, thought she. 

For a few days he lay unconscious. Helen was con- 
stantly by his side, tottering in nervous and physical 
exhaustion. At length she was permitted to take him 
home. How deathlike everything seemed to her, as 
they placed him in an ambulance. Mr. Herzman was 
there to assist her in every possible way. Helen's 
pity was inexpressible. 

".That he should have been conscious in going, and 
80 insensible in returning I" said she. 

Dr. Alexander said: "My child, you will help nothing 
by all you suffer. Pillow your sympathies, and care 
for yourself, lest you are physically lost, for you look 
like a shade. You have a long lookout yet. Your 
first duty will be to oare for yourself." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BUSINESS SETTLEMENTS. 

*^ A REN'T you usurping power to attempt to dis- 

XjL charge me, Madam?" asked Mr. Archibald 
Morgan of Mrs. Titus. 

"Sir, as receiver of mj husband's property, I lo^e 
not an hour in discharging you. Your cards call for 
my trumps. Were it not for your family, I would 
expose you to the lawl" 

^'For what, Madam?" asked Mr. Morgan. 

"For your villainous designs, concocted with Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Allen. You think your night seances 
have been strictly private 1 Were they, how do I 
know of your plan to close the factory you superin- 
tend, as soon as Mr. Titus should be safe in prison, 
and by the money you were to appropriate be ready 
to purchase it when the indebtedness should force it 
on the market? Your orders to close it were given 
before Mr. Titus was arrested. You were a little in 
haste. How do I know that your accounts there 
were made to fit into the accounts at the office, where 
Mr. Cross, your accomplice, balanced the whole, ever 
since you tried to have Mr. Titus see that his interest 
lay in giving you the oversight of the books? Your 
plans were well-laid, but you have sported too much 
20 
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in executive session. You were too sure of your 
game." 

Mr. Archie Morgan's wrath was tempered by his 
fear, but for which his arrogant will would have shown 
itself instead of his pallor and quaking. 

Mr. Herzman had, through a bright youth employed 
at the mill where Mr. Morgan was engaged, b^n let 
into hearing of night meetings, held by Messrs. Allen, 
Morgan and Cross. This youth was enlisted in his 
service, through a feeling of obligation to Mrs. Titus, 
who had befriended him, when a lad he had stolen 
fix>m her laundry; and she had taught him to be honest 
and upright. 

Mr. Archie Morgan had, since he became convinced 
that Mr. Titus would fail, been industriously repairing 
every machine, and adding new, regardless of cost. 
He had assumed such a defiant manner that Mr. Titus 
was not able, in his physical weakness, to combat him. 

Aided by Mr. Herzman, Helen was able to adjust 
her husband's affairs of business that she might sat- 
isfy creditors. In doing so, much of his property was 
used as an offset; some sold. Through Mr. Stanley, 
some' very valuable stock was secured for herself. 

"I marvel," she said to Dr. Alexander, "that I have 
been able to do what I have. It is through Mr. 
Herzman, I own. Give him all credit. What is it 
to me," she asked, "that my home is gone, my life 
changed? I am independent, and can do what is right, 
with my conscience ever foremost." Then, apparently 
reflecting, she said: "How I would like to make a 
man of Archie Morgan." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE colonel's GBANDSON. 

|0 her old home, with its clovered yaid and vine- 
dad windows, Helen bad brought her husband, 
thinking it might give him strength to live to breathe 
the freshness of the growing. His attendant was faith- 
ful; and she improved the time to find duty in many 
places, but never remained long from him, though it 
mattered little to him through whose hands his com- 
forts c^me. 

She was really very happy. She had more than 
fulfilled her duty to her husband; and it was in her 
power to bring so much comfort and good to many. 

One day, Chancey fastened his little Shetland at 
her gate, and ran into her open door, and from one 
room to another, until he had found her. 

Mr. Titus heard the noise through his door and 
vainly tried to express some displeasure. Poor man] 

Helen caught Chancey, as usual, and kissed him. 

"IVe got a pony, a hammock and a boat, and papa 

is going to get me a cart. What larks I" he cried. 

"I'll take you riding then." 

/ "That's gay. I'm ready," said Helen. "What 

^ makes you grow so? Chancey, did you ever feel 

badly in your life? " 
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"Yes, when papa would not let me go to Philadel- 
phia with him. I went all the same. He let me." 

"Are you good enough to pay your kind papa for 
all he does for you?" Helen asked him. 

"I do not know. He is real siok, and wants to see 
you." 

"When? Now?" Helen asked. 

"I guess so. I don't know. Here is a note." 

Helen found time to ride over in the afternoon. 

Colonel Stanton was not very sick, comfortably so, 
but little Chancey left pony and hammock to be 
with him. 

"Chancey," said the Colonel, "I want to speak to 
Mrs. Titus alone, on a little business; will you go 
over and help George on that fence for awhile?" 

When alone with Helen, Colonel Stantou said: 
"Mrs. Titus, I want to ask you one question." 

" Certainly ; a dozen if you choose." 

"Does Virginia Bernard know anything about the 
parentage of Chancey?" 

"Would not that question fit her better than me?" 
she asked. 

"Well, I have my own opinions," the Colonel saidi 
with a mixed regret and hope. 

"Where is Virginia? Why do yon not ask her?" 
asked Helen. 

"She has gone to Pittsburg," he replied. "Mr. 
Albrecht Herzman, who has for some time been 
looking for a clue to her mother's family, had tele- 
graphed her to come at once. She has been gone a 
week; may be back any time now." 
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"Do you miss her?" asked Helen. 

"I do. She is like a daughter, and an excellent 
woman. One would not have looked for such a one 
from Bernard's family." 

While they were talking, Mr. Herzman, Virginia 
and an uncle, a Mr. Jeffrey from England, came in. 
Virginia ran to Helen and, throwing her arms around 
her, wept. 

"My dear friend," said she. "How can I bless 
you enough. You have done even this for me." 
Slie appeared exhausted. She was not strong and 
the excitement was great for her. 

Mr. Herzman introduced Mr. Jefflrey as Miss Jeffrey's 
uncle. 

"You have been misnaming her," he said. He then 
told how for several years he had been tracing her 
ancestry, had made a trip to England, and at last 
brought her uncle to know that she was his brother's 
child. He had lost his children and had looked, hoping 
and despairing, for his brother's wife, of whose death 
he had never been informed. He had, at last, found a 
woman who, it was proved, was the wife of Mr. Bernard 
when he married or took Mrs. Jeffrey. " It is through 
her that we have discovered his rascality," said Mr. 
Herzman. "He has spent a large fortune of Miss 
Jeffirey's, to which he had not even the right of a 
guardian." 

"Can't it be reclaimed?" asked the Colonel. 

"No. Several years ago, as you know, his paper 
was counted kangaroo. He is now cast out of the 
clearing house. The only thing we can do is to .cast 
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him into prison.'* Then he added: ^'I shall not soon 
forget that woman's hate. Slie may do what we 
leave undone." 

Helen said: "There are mote knives than Wita- 
wamut's with a woman's face on." 

"I have not seen him for years. My poor motherP 
said Virginia. 

"Darling, you had better rest," said Helen. "Go to 
your room." 

"I would like to see Ghancey," she said. 

When Colonel Stanton learned that it was Mr. Jef- 
frey's desire, in fact, intention, to take his niece back 
to England with him, and establish her in his home, 
which was the centre of a large estate which she 
would some time inherit, he did not feel altogether 
comfortable. " If I cannot get on without her a few 
days, how will I always?" he asked himself. 

Then his well-grounded suspicions came back to 
him. "If it should be I If it should be!" and he 
arose and paced the floor, although a little before he 
had not felt like getting up from his chair. 

Helen saw the whole in his mind. She went to 
Virginia's room, and told her that she had better 
make a full disclosure to the Colonel. She was ready. 

Helen stepped into the library where Colonel Stan- 
ton walked, pale and anxious, and requested him to 
go to Virginia's room and see her. To divert Chancey, 
she asked him to bring his drawing materials and 
they Vould make a garden. 

Seated cosily by a table, Helen began by drawing 
an outline of Europe. 
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"Let us begin by making some little beds Here," 
said Helen, outlining the Britisli Isles. "This is Ire- 
land. "We will plant that with a beautiful little trifoli- 
ate plant, the white clover, the people there love very 
much and call the shamrock. We will draw this 
in leaf, not blossom, and when we have finished the 
drawing, you can paint these green. Up here is a 
bed for tbistles. This is Scotland. You see this is a 
map garden in which we plant and paint flowers 
instead of writing the names of the countries. For 
England's bed we must use red roses, and for Wales 
the leek. That is green. Perhaps you had better 
border these beds with the sulphur-colored primrose. 

"I will draw one flower of each kind and you can 
finish the garden. Now, crossing over into Germany, 
make that a bed of blue cornflower. Just down here, 
for this little plot, we will use the eidelweis. This is 
Switzerland. This good-sized bed we will plant with 
fleur de lis, and border it with violets, the flower of 
the Bonaparte family. For our Spanish bed we will 
have castilian roses, and for this little Portugal the 
lemon blossom. We will make a beautiful Italian bed 
of marguerites. For this Greecian bed we'll have a 
palm, some laurel and parsley, and border the be^ 
with asphodels. 

"We must not forget to make a Swedish bed of 
amaranths at the top of the garden, or map." 

"That will be lovely when it is painted," said 
Chancey. 

"If you draw Africa, I should not know what 
flower to suggest, " said Helen, " except for Egypt, where 
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I should want to plant the heliotrope, papyros and 
lotus. You do not know those flowers, do you? Did 
you draw Hindostan and China off here at the right, 
you would plant the first with the marigold and the 
next with the chrysanthemum. Finish this now and 
I will help you if you find difficulty." 

When finally Colonel Stanton returned, he was 
calm and Helen thought satisfied. She imagined 
Chancey got an extra hug when he threw himself on 
his lap, and even a fonder look than ever. 

"Chancey," she said, "you grow dearer as you 
grow older and larger. We value you like pearls 
and diamonds, by the multiplication of the square of 
your weight." 

The Colonel pressed him to his bosom and said: 

"I could not live without my little prince." 

"You do not need to," said Helen. 

"No. Miss Bernard will remain with me. I would 
have no moral right to dispute claims with her, but 
she will not give up the affection she has won, for 
natural ties in England, untested." 

"I knew what would always carry with her — ^her 
heart," said Helen. 

Long and pensively the Colonel mused, and Helen 
slipped firom his presence, leaving him to mend the 
past and shape the future to his own liking. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HELEN BECOMES AK HEIRESS. 

IN one respect lives are all alike, they end. The 
thought of it brings us wondeiMIj near every 
life. One need never feel apart; he is one of the great 
family which ends, yet always lives. Mr. Titus' death 
expected, yet unannounced, as death always is, brought 
the accustomed sadness. It had been Helen's aim to 
live that she might escape regretfulness. She was 
now dissatisfied that his life had been no more to him. 
He had divided his adherence between church and 
business; but the real sweetness to life of under- 
standing the part the Christ principle plays in and 
through all things human he had never tasted. 
As the spiritual not being understood by him could 
not be valued, the material unduly balanced his 
judgment. She was glad he was saved knowing that 
his property dwindled; for he would have counted the 
loss greater than if all his force had not been brought 
to effect ''gain." A man who has made money the 
sole object of living measures it going as representing 
so matiy years of his life, and counts them lost Helen 
could not be reconciled that her husband should have 
passed the period of this existence and never have 
learned to think and feel aright. 
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Mr. Titus' death made her acutely sensible of the 
importance of making this life complete. She wanted 
to quicken every one in his own perfecting. 

It was at her father^s that he went on his ''long 
journey." The evening after the funeral, she was 
meditating, almost lost in her thinking, when Mr. 
Crane entered and held out to her a paper — he did 
not trust it in her hand — which was a provision by 
Mr. Titus that all his property go to the support of 
the church under the direction of Jonathan Crane. 
The signature of this document was a sign, and wit- 
nessed by Mr. Crane and Aunt Peggy. 

'* There r' said Mr. Crane, defiantly, when Helen had 
finished reading. 

"There?" replied Helen. "What do you expect? 
Mr. Titus left no property." 

"I shall put this in the hands of a lawyer," said 
Mr. Crane. "His money belongs in the church. It 
shall never go to the support of infidels. He said so." 

"How did he say that, when he could not talk? 
You helped him, did you?" asked Helen. 

"I assisted him," replied Mr. Crane. 

Helen felt the shame of her husband sinking to a 
level with Mr. Crane. She could not express her 
humiliation, for she realized that he only sank in the 
way he must, if he sank at all, for it was in his 
constitution. She contrasted an end which crowns 
the work. Change follows in the train of tiiile, to 
sweeten, to benumb, to sadden. 

Mr. Titus' death was quickly followed by Mr. Stan- 
ley's, which was a trial to his near friends. 
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Sitting with her father in his library, Helen said: 

"Uncle John^s last years have been much to me. 
He was wondrously kind and charitable. Dear old 
man I To him, surely, heaven commenced here. I 
could not spare his influence from my life. The thought 
of him now makes me reconsecrate all that is in me 
to good. If one life have such an influence upon 
another, what a responsibility to live. Through his 
kindness and protection of me during our business 
trials I am now moderately wealthy. I must, in every 
way which will not interfere with your happiness, be 
awake to usefulness, no matter where, or in what. I 
shall try to be always to you a faithful daughter; and 
when Dr. Alexander is no longer a worker, he must 
come under my roof. Father, it is sweet to feel that 
in the whole world nothing can come between me and 
conscience." 

A ring at the door and Dr. Alexander and Mr. Herz- 
man entered. Taking a document from his pocket. 
Dr. Alexander said: "I suppose Mr. Herzman has told 
you that we were to read the will here, at this time." 

"He has said nothing. I do not understand it," 
replied Helen. 

"I refer," said the Doctor, "to your Uncle's will, 
which we are given to execute. We all have wills, 
but while we live are not particular to commit to 
publication. In the event of death, the execution 
is dependent upon the publication." 

As Dr. Alexander drew a table near a large arm- 
chair in which he was sitting, and opened the docu- 
ment upon it, Helen said: 
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'^Your reading it here seems rather strange to 
me. I suppose he gave his property to educational 
purposes." 

"Your Uncle has trusted you^" replied the Doctor, 
"to carry out unfinished work." 

Helen manifested a pleased surprise. 

"I was directed by him," said Dr. Alexander, "to 
inform his legal heirs, except yourself, at his death, 
since they were all independent in the world, that he 
placed his property where it would, in his judgment, 
be used to the best advantage of those with whom it 
had been accumulated." 

He then read a careAilly drawn testament, in which 
John Stanley gave to Helen Valentine Titus and her 
appointees, in trust, property valued at eight hundred 
thousand dollars, the interest and income to be used 
as she should deem to the greatest advantage to the 
needy in Philadelphia, New York, or wherever his 
property was located. He advised the continuance 
of his factories, and the erection of more when the 
times would warrant, on the ground that to give work 
is the best way to help the able-bodied. 
. In consideration of the execution of this will, he gave 
her in fee simple the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars. Dr. Alexander and Mr. Albrecht Herzman 
were appointed assistant executors of the will, her 
own name being written first. 

"Mr. Stanley talked freely with me of this," said 
the Doctor, "and in consenting to take the place of 
assistant executor, it was understood by him that, as 
soon as it should be satisfactory to Mr. Herzman, I 
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should withdraw, and at no time feel bound to serve 
in what he eould'do." 

Helen remained a long time without speaking, her 
face showing a prayerful earnestness her father had 
never before noticed. At length she said: 

"It is a responsibilitj, which needs a conscientious 
exactness and devotion that almost overpower me." 

"As the various branches of business are located 
it will require at least for the present a large part of 
Mr. Herzman's time," said the Doctor. "Its weight 
upon you depends upon how well he does his part." 

Helen looked at Mr. Herzman interrogatively. Her 
doubting fled. She strengthened to feel that with ' 
his assistance she could do anything, and, best of all, 
duty. She had always liked business, and, better still, 
charity. Her experience ought to have added wisdom 
and discretion to the application of charity. 

Looking at Mr. Herzman, she asked: "Do you 
assume the responsibility entrusted to you by my 
Uncle?" 

Bising, he answered : " I humbly attempt to, under- 
the conditions he expressed." 

" That either of you undertake it," said Dr. Alexander, 
"I understand to be a pledge of fulfillment in the 
spirit in which it was given you. If we are willing 
to enter upon this, let us join hands in the promise 
of our best judgment's execution of our friend's wishes.'* 

There, with united hands, in unbroken silence each 
made the vow to conscientious fulfillment of trust. 

As they looked up a ray of sunlight streamed 
across Mr. Stanley's portrait, and that benign fSace 
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seemed to smile upon them. Helen walked before it 
and with bowed head and clasped hands remained 
standing. Then at length she said: 

"I shall always feel a humble honor in being 
Uncle John's instrument." 

Her father, who had remained speechless, wiped the 
tears from his face. 

This was a mile stone in her life. From it, every 
element of her being, every purpose, must be clar- 
ified and enlarged. Hesitations dimmed and promises 
glowed when she felt that in what would be her life- 
work she did not engage alone. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

CHANCEY NEEDS A TUTOB. 

** 1\J^^Y I come in?" asked Miss Bernard, as she 

Jj/JL knocked at Helen's library door, where, a 
young girl, she had found her, and she was always 
welcome. 

"Entrez," was the answer. "I wish every one of 
God's children welcome, and you in particular. Long 
ago my heart opened to you." 

" Of which I have evidence," replied Miss Bernard ; 
then she asked: "Do you ever see him?" 

"He is in New York," was the reply. 

"I would do anything that would not degrade my 
soul to see him," said Miss Bernard. 

"Can you not love some one else? Let the old 
love die in the new, a more perfect one. I well 
know that you cannot live without love, be the object 
but a ghost," said Helen. 

" There would be a strong sense of injustice on my 
part to marry without telling my whole life," said 
Miss Bernard. " How can it be narrated with fairness 
to all? I have devoted myself to iny child. His 
talents and characteristics tell me that the gods have 
smiled upon him, if they have turned their faces from 
me. That I have been permitted his companionship 
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I owe to you, and with it my Kfe. He will not 
always need me, neither will Colonel Stanton. I wish, 
by and by, to give what there is of me worth giving 
to such unfortunates as have not been so blessed with 
a Christly woman friend. How can I do it? I regard 
some such offering as my religious duty." 

''That is what religion is, 'a thing of life and action.'^ 
I would be slow to discourage anything working 
through your intelligent conscience. We are waking to 
what is falsely called an 'anthrophic region.' Christ 
long ago showed us the way to 'The Infinite.' Not 
with a never forgetting sense of self-preservation are 
we to rush on only to find the gates closed against 
us, but with a self-abnegation are we to lift others' 
burdens and take with us our fellow kindred, if we 
receive an eternal blessing. Gtive me both your hands, 
Virginia. Let me help youJ' Then Helen asked: 
"Do you not see that out of your own suffering you 
are made willing to be one of the world's helpers?" 

"Yes," replied Virginia. "I was once thoughtless of 
all that was not thoughtless." 

After a pause. Miss Bernard said "There is some- 
thing tmder which I am restless. Jealous as I would 
be of another instructor for Chancey, it may be for 
his ultimate benefit to imbibe a masculine strength 
which is not around him. Has not every great 
man, in boyhood, come directly and constantly under 
the influence of some superior masculine intellect? " 

"You are correct," replied Helen. "With fullest 
appreciation of women teachers, if your boy is to be a 
leader of men, give him the constant companionship 
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of a man who is a worthy, living example. It will 
tell immensely more than Solomon's governing. By 
having his best conception of nobleness and honor 
confinned by his tutor's life, daily illustrated to him, 
he will be held at his highest, during the crystalizing 
period. Associate your child most constantly with 
what will best help to make him a well-sexed man« 
This will help the mother's influence." 

"So have I thought," said Miss Bernard. 

"Where can you find a Fenelon or Aristotle?" 
asked Helen. " To-day, the man you might choose 
would not come even at Philip's bidding. He is 
absorbed in a life he would consider larger; I think 
there, could not be a larger." 

" That's it," said Miss Bernard ; " to be what is most 
desirable as a tutor requires a man who has been 
active in the business world. It is easy enough to 
get bookish ones. I want the judgment that comes 
from business friction and the culture of books, in 
one. I wish Mr. Albrecht Herzman were obtainable." 

"K his work were not planned, he might. I do not 
know. He is already living two or three ordinary 
lives," said Helen. 

"Understand me," said Miss Bernard, "that I do 
not have a hope of procuring him. I only thought 
of him as a pattern." 

"Pity our patterns are unattainable," said Helen. "I 
can conceive no greater pleasure or satisfaction than 
for Socrates to breathe out his spirit for Plato. You 
may find some one who you will be satisfied is the 
best you can do, if not all you want. When we have 
21' 
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a need| I sometimes think, in some way, perhaps 
wholly unexpected to us, it will be met. Such things 
make me conscious of invisible powers. I do not 
wonder that the ancients, and even modems, should 
have adopted the idea of fatalism. I have felt my- 
self as drawn through a narrow defile, from which 
there was one outlet through which I must pass, so 
powerfully have I been circumscribed. Yet it is not 
a good doctrine. Do not be over-anxious for Ohan- 
cey. Certainly, do not kill him as the Duke of Glou- 
cester was killed by Burnet and Marlborough. Thank 
God, he has a better mind and body than he. The 
best assistance to give a young mind is to help it to 
be itself. Any aiming to make the individual another 
is unfair to the person as to the God who made him. 
The world wants substantial characters. Such stand 
on their own feet and work from their own lookout. 
Make ihe most of Ghancey there is; not the most 
you can of some one else in him. But above all 
never give him a tutor he does not like. Bemember 
poor Gambetta's eye." 
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CHAPTER XU. 

ENGAGED. 

** AH! that's what makes you so ureldschmertz," 

JTJl. said Dr. Alexander to Mr. Herzinan senior. 

"I confess to some disappointment," replied Mr. 
Herzman. "I had hoped to make up the party to< 
spend this summer in Europe." 

''Mrs. Titus would not be prevailed on to leave 
those dependent upon her now," said Dr. Alexander. 
"Sickly season — ^lack of employment. She has no 
time for pleasure. She will think of that when her 
strength fails; which," he added, "will not be very 
soon. We do not easily die of good work." 

"But she will break sooner than if she took some 
recreation," said Mr. Herzman. 

"True; but I am satisfied," said Dr. Alexander. "It 
is no more wearing to her than the general life is to 
most. Mr. Albrecht Herzman has been a strength to 
her. It is fair that he have the credit. They have 
recently 'engaged* themselves; their work has been 
united for some time." 

"The uniting of two such lives in conscientious 
work calls for the smiles of the gods," said Mr. 
Herzman. "Compare it with a marriage which only 
speaks of a legal unionl They shall have my bless- 
ing." 
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"Her experiences have been to her a purification," 
remarked the Doctor. 

"She is now high priestess. It is worth all to her 
and more to the world than it has cost. I never see 
her below her highest mood, which is thoughtfulness 
of mankind. It is a step above the Iphigenia of old. 
She deserves her temple, the world. *To love such a 
woman is an education' for a man. It is no less an 
education for her to love such a man." 

"I have always noticed how much truth was to her 
* as it was to Iphigenia of Taurus," said Mr. Herzman. 
"But with her it has expanded into all that is 
recognition. In such minds as hers, the one gravi- 
tates to the other." 

"And from them we get new mental coin," inter- 
rupted the Doctor. "It delights me that sentiments 
like hers are obtaining over the world. If one mind 
feels much, it moves the thinking atmosphere of the 
universe and we get, from some remote portions, 
reports. A wave, started here, rolls to Asia, and our 
shores are touched bj the magical rings which began 
in her intellectual waters." 

"It is now as when the same thoughts in Mrs. 
Browning, Margaret Fuller and Garibaldi stirred their 
nations," said Mr. Herzman musingly. "Yes; there is 
a contrast between the sympathy of to-day and the 
lack of it in periods preceeding this; for instance the 
German peasants' war and the French Eevolution. 
We incline to give more than the crumbs of our 
festivities to the hungry." 

"And there is too little to-day," added the Doctor. 
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"We witness an industrial crisis. The perplexing 
results of madrinery, lessening the demand for mus- 
cular labor, waits an adjustment. It is all inevitable, 
if one of the evils in the progress of civilization. 
How is it? If the same force which has laid our 
railroads be turned to commerce, will we take a step 
toward quieting fluctuating trade? Then, would we 
not gradually approach a less limited exchange?" 

"That might be one help," replied Mr. Herzman; 
"and we are likely to experience a revival in com- 
merce, judging from every other enlightened period. 
Commerce has marked them all. This country is to 
be the centre of the next great epoch, as London is 
the centre of the world to-day. After a glance back- 
ward one would think he coudd face about, and outline 
the future, for a distance. I am thinking there may 
some time be a Bussian civilization in Asia. They 
have strength of constitution to live through a long 
period of intellectual development." 

"To change the subject, Doctor," said Mr. Herzman, 
"Mr. Crane called on me to-day for the thirteenth 
time to counsel in regard to Mr.* Titus' will. He per- 
sists in saying that it is a pity that Mr. Titus' prop- 
erty should not be used for the cause of Christ. That 
he still possesses the document seems to invest him 
with the honor that royal purple did a Boman. Is 
he a * little off?'" 

"Never was on," replied the Doctor; "could not 
stay if placed there. He belongs to the insectivora. 
That is his web." 

"Spiders are not insects," said Mr. Herzman. 
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CHAPTEB XLH. 

HELEN AND ALBBECHT. 

How did I know yoii were thinking of meT 
I eoQld not dJflmus you from my mind. 

HarmonT, like the breath of a flower. 
Like soft, gentle music, Is Indescribable. 

NATUBE never smiled more pleasingly than when 
in her father's home, Helen sat watching the 
evening shades fade away. Her reveries were inter- 
rupted by a familiar step in the hall, and, before she 
had time to meet Mr. Albreoht Herzman, he was by 
her side. 

"Was this seat waiting for me?" he asked as he 
took an easy-chair facing her. 

"I hope you will always find a seat near me. I 
need you, am dependent upon you," Helen replied. 

"I never feel removed from you," said Mr. Herz- 
man. '^When I awake in the morning, I feel that 
while sleeping some guardian has been cleansing my 
soul of everything foreign to kindness and earnest 
purpose, and I arise to another day's work, sensible 
of the presence of some spirit or its influence. It 
must be you, for my soul goes out to you." 

"I should be too little to you," said Helen, "did I 
not lead you into an atmosphere where you were at 
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your best. Wliat is it to love? To have one's whole 
being moved 1 It is an awakening, a new birth from 
whioh we grow finer, nobler, more godly, for it is a 
breathing of God into ns. Is it the same for you to 
love that it would be for a thoughtless life spinner? 
The love that does not elevate one is misnamed. 
God has no part with it. I am more than thankful 
that my nature ean meet yours and hold you above 
everything common. 'Tis a responsibility to be loved 
and to love, something no one can experience without 
nearing the All Good. It is God's most kindly, 
motherly way of leading us to him." 

After a pause in which Helen maintained a far 
away look into the Western sky, she continued: 

"Love is given us mercifully to soften all our judg- 
ments. I have been too censorious. I need to be 
refined and purified, that only out of charitable eyes 
I may look. What is intellect? What is learning? 
Nothing, if charity do not cover it all, and mantle 
everything around us. Blessed are they who love, and 
blessings must they give. By my love for you I am 
taught to see everything through a veil of charity, 
and pity those whose natures cannot love as I do. 
How tame is existence without it. Through it life's 
best purposes are revealed to us. Throu^ my love 
I am made to feel a part of what I see. If I were 
strong and not charitable, I have sinned more than 
were I weak. Did I criticise and not endeavor to 
perfect, I sinned. If I love, it is not purposeless but 
to fit me for something better in life." 

"Helen, you are the inner lamp of my lifci" said 
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Mr. Herzman, "more than Athena, more than Neith, 
You illumine that which is dim to me. Through 
you, that which is difficult is made easy; that which 
is rugged, smooth ; the distasteful, tolerable. I believe 
the spiritual will help even in .untying the Qordian 
knots of science. Live through me, in me, that our 
lives complimenting each other may through their 
perfecting attract to the perfect. Your intellect, once 
so much to me, I forget," said Mr. Herzman, "so 
much is your beauty of soul." 

"Intelligence is trained, not as an accomplishment," 
said Helen, "but as a preparation." 

"True," mused Mr. Herzman, "the soul would not 
be the same — an uncultured mind could not." 

While they were enjoying their evening, Mr. Herz- 
man senior was with Dr. Alexander, watching the 
same beautiful, changing sky. 

"It brings one near all his friends to watch the &r 
away," said Mr. Herzman. "He feels that every one 
is looking at what he is, and all must be enjoying. 
Albrecht went to Mr. Valentine's this evening. They 
will not miss this scene more than wunderschon, 
wunderbar." 

"Helen will not," said Dr. Alexander. "She used 
to live in and through nature. Now that her exist- 
ence is permeated with that of another, she will not 
forget her old habits of companionship with nature." 

"Albrecht astonishes me," said Mr. Herzman. 
" Highly as I have always prized him, I never thought 
he could grow into the man he is. It outrages my 
patience to know how that Archie Morgan maligns 
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him. He publicly calls him dishonest, a cheater, a 
scoundrel." 

"It is to be expected that he would," said the 
Doctor. "When a man tries to play the rogue and 
is defeated, he invariably accuses the one who foils 
him of his own character." 

"Albrecht is so kind and generous," said Mr. Herz- 
man in a manner indicating full satisfaction and ad- 
miration. "What were his instincts have grown into 
character. That woman's influence is crowning his 
talents and directing their scope as would a goddess 
or saint." 

"As should a woman, you might say," interrupted 
Dr. Alexander. "She has been to him a means of 
maturing, enlarging, which every well-conditioned man 
might covet." Then musingly he added: "When, 
through the Divine atmosphere of love, which is clear 
of particles of prejudice, and imjust bias, we look and 
act, we are counted noble, magnanimous, generous. 
Is it not the mission of woman to hold man where 
the atmosphere neither mars, colors nor disturbs? The 
divinity of man flourishes in this atmosphere of love. 
All good is better; all greatness greater. This is the 
spiritual meaning of the return of Venus to earth to 
awaken to new life and growth the plant world. A 
woman who cannot move a man to stand on all his 
weaknesses and start into new being his best ' self 
should not join herself to him, for the union would 
insure their failure in life's best purposes." 

"How can woman, whose errand is so momentous, 
expend her forces on the effervescences of to-day?" 
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asked Mr. HerzmaiL '* Is there not need of s levival 
in the understanding of onr position in living? In 
every period of intellectual greatness, woman has fig- 
ured ; its tone she has marked. Let her consider upon 
the threshhold, where we now stand, that she strikes 
the keynote of the moral and spiritual thinking, and 
with it the intellectual will harmonize." 

"She has been a sacrifice," said the Doctor. "Now 
should she be fitting for high-priestess; her temples 
are building." 

"It is a good thing to stop and take our bearings," 
remarked Mr. Herzman. 

After meditating, Dr. Alexander said: "I am satisfied 
with Helen." He added with his own positive nod: 
"They will never dwarf or weaken. They will 
pitch their tent high; where their powers will be 
stimulated and directed to the best ; their aims of life 
will work to elevate the whole. It is what I 
expected of her; she was bom for it." 

"Who works to elevate the whole, lifts himself," 
said Mr. Herzman. "It is God's plan for each one 
thus to work out his own heaven. How can there be 
individual heavens side by side with individual hells ? " 

" There must be if they exist at all," said the Doc- 
tor. "How can good be next to evil? The more we 
learn of our relation to the whole, the less evil there 
will be." 

" That is just what puts me at rest in thinking of 
the future," said Mr. Herzman. "Science will teach 
that relation. Beligion will rest upon it and be essen- 
tially humanitarian " 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

A MAD PBOPOSAL. 

The signs of the times. 

Any materlftl will do for a CaBsar. 

HELEN was sitting at the table in her fether's 
library, trying to write something for a journal, 
which for some time had been &vored with her 
thoughts. 

She wished that day in the richness of her life to 
contribute something that would add to the disen- 
chantment of the many from the dissatisfied minds 
who name themselves pessimists. Once she could 
have joined their number, but now, when everything 
seemed to look, to breathe, to speak of love, life was 
to her £eiscinating, earth a "flowery mead." She 
would give some testimony of her satisfaction in living, 
some thankful offerings for her participation in the 
good of life. She was inclined to think of man, God's 
noblest creation, as entitled to more reverence than he 
receives. 

She made several attempts, then threw her sheet 
one side and took her journal. She was in a mood 
to talk to herself and wrote as follows: 

"My soul is full. I plead with the Divine for a 
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continued dwelling in this exalted sphere. Oh God I 
take myself and my Love in Thy bosom, and fill ns with 
divine light that we may be Thy workers here. Hold 
us. Keep ns above earth's influence. All Good I I 
express my thanks for dwelling with Thee by conse- 
crating my life to Thy service. Fill me with all that 
shall quicken me in ardent service for my brother's 
good. I would lead every one to the portals where I 
have entered and heaven mingles with earth. Can it 
not be that all can dwell in heaven with me? What 
can I do in thanks for my Love. He is to me that 
much of God. I reverence him; I worship him, and 
through him the Greater Good. I feel that a grand, a 
noble man is more than a shadow of the Great God. 
Bather than give up this love which reaches to the 
highest, and brings me in sympathy with the lowliest, 
I would die. Die? That would be nothing could I 
take him. 

"Angels and God, our source, test me not by taking 
lix)m me the love that, through its burning in this 
bosom, makes me the being I am. Keep him and let 
me still hold him my own, given of Thee! 

"How mercifully gracious art thou, that every soul 
may lift itself through love into the heaven Thou 
hast prepared for us. May my heart never be selfish, 
but keep him where I may look upon him. He is 
my delight; so may he be my crowning glory. Help 
me to be worthy such joy, such a blessing as my 
Love. Help me always to show him the walks which 
lead to higher places. Make me Thy medium in his. 
Thy son's, behalf. Thy intelligence, which moves the 
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earth through Thy noblest creations, has chosen him 
and given him into my keeping. May I preserve him 
for Thy service and Thee. 

"How good to me that I should be a satellite of 
such a star, which loses no brightness in lighting 
me. Touch my spirit to beautify it in holiness, that 
I may worthily be his companion." 

She was just then surprised by Mr. Willis entering 
the room in which she sat. Mr. Willis approached her 
with a firm, quick, decided step, which indicated the 
business man he was. There were no useless words 
or lost time with him. His keen, half-closed eyes 
seemed endeavoring to penetrate her, as he took her 
coolly offered hand and pressed it heartily. 

After a brief conversation, she took her paper and 
withdrew to write her promised article. Not long 
after, her father appeared at her door, and with a 
peculiar smile told her that Mr. Willis wished to see 
her. Much surprised, she descended into the library, 
her queenly bearing drawing the gaze of Mr. Willis 
as she approached the seat at the centre table and 
commenced a conversation by speaking of his family. 

"They are all grown," said he, "and since my 
wife's death I have been concentrating my business. 
I mean to enjoy myself. I have been amassing 
wealth these many years, and now want to take com- 
fort in it. A man can't make much out of life with- 
out a nice woman to help him. Such a star as you 
ought to help any one to be happy, and get all there 
is out of life." 

"Would it not be making the most out of your's 
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to devote yourself as assiduously to usiug your 
fortune for the benefit of mankind as you have in 
making it?" inquired Helen. 

"I don't know about that," he replied, then after a 
brief pause, asked: "Would you like to be at the head 
of an establishment like mine? I can do anything 
for a nice woman like yourself that will make her 
among the first in the country. I ought to be able 
to get you as fine things as any one has." 

"You can know little of me," Helen answered. "I 
can provide myself with material needs." 

"I don't mean that my children shall ever trouble 
my wife," he interluded. "There are ways of provi- 
ding for them. Any woman is better off in the world 
with a husband, especially one who is a leader in 
business. You would like a husband and I would 
like a nice woman like yourself to pet and carry my 
name." 

"Mr. Willis, you make a mistake," said Helen. 
"Do you think I would marry where I did not 
feel wedded before? You do not know me. How 
could you? Never sell yourself so, sir." 

"I have admired you since I first saw you," said 
Mr. Willis. "Well, no matter when I made up my 
mind to this. I thought you would be free yet, but 
a woman who takes one' man's eye may another's. 
Am I wrong?" 

This was asked with a sharply directed squint of 
the eye. 

" Mr. Willis, I could under no circumstances marry 
a man who only lives for keen games of gain. Sir, 
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a woman's heart should be first sought in seeking 
your own happiness. Do not in your own comfort's 
interest barter your old age away to one who will 
be purchased by the jingle of coin." 

'*! am not so very old," said he, with an attempt 
at adjusting his wig and smoothing his face. 

"You are old enough to know that you are trying 
to use the gains of years to sell the remainder of 
your life with," Helen said. "Why did you not first 
ask yourself whether you would enjoy my objects of 
life? The answer would have been, *No. Never.' I 
entreat you if you value your own happiness never 
put yourself in a like place again." 

"Well, I don't know," he said, "as it makes any 
difference from which point you start for another, so 
be you get there. K you want me to start by telling 
you that I always have thought you a mighty nice 
woman, I can, and any man is impressible by such a 
form and face. I'd deny that I lived if I denied that." 

"Mr. Willis," interrupted Helen, "oblige me by 
never referring to this again." 

" Would not the settling of a million be any induce- 
ment?" 

"Sir, I receive such a suggestion as lowering me 
before angels and men." 

"Then you wish it to remain in statu quo?" asked he. 

"There has never been anything to remain or van- 
ish, neither will be," she replied, then called to her 
father, who was passing in the hall: "I am obliged 
to finish some writing before the mail is sent; you 
come and talk with Mr. Willis?" 
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"With pleasure," said Mr. Valentine. 

Helen left them to talk of Panama canal, rail- 
roads and politics. Tliat she felt degraded by the 
interview is a mild expression. 

At dinner she said to her father: "Why must I be 
so pulled down? I am above such." 

"Many are not," said her father. "Do you know 
that Willis will think you a short-sighted woman?" 

"Who thinks to catch this fish with Croesus' net. 
will dip again," his daughter replied. 

"These are the days of plutocracy, my child. 
Without money would he have dared to approach 
you on such an errand?" 

"There are other things which indicate the days. 
Look at this," she said, unfolding a newspaper. "Noth- 
ing unusual, but a wood-cut of a new incumbent to 
some office. No doubt there is a sketch of his career, 
in which the paper teems with adulation of some 
one little known and less appreciated. He may be 
illiterate and offensively ill-bred. These are days of 
plutocracy. Our democracy governs by 'pandering 
to the lower tastes.' We are gravitating to the days of 
Cleon. Is not the timocracy of England safer? We 
must rise fix^m this to some dignity in government." 
Then with a nervous movement of her chair she 
said, "It disturbs my equanimity to criticise. I am 
too selfish to be willing to throw myself out of best 
conditions." 

"You are never removed from that, to me" said 
her father, as they withdrew from the dining room, 
"but if you feel so," he added, as he settled into his 
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easy chair by the side of a table with its usual supply 
of papers, "there comes one who can set you right 
again." 

Helen had caught a glimpse of Mr. Herzman's 
manly form, and she ran into the hall to anticipate 
his ring. When he entered, he caught her in his 
arms and his deep soul-searching eyes gazed into- her 
loving ones, as around his mouth played a satisfied 
expression which ended in the mingling of two souls 
" through the pressing of the lips." 

" Do not leave me so long again," said Helen, when 
released from his clasp. "I need you always." 

"If a week be too long now, how have you lived 
without me years before?" he asked. 

"I have but half lived," she replied, "and greatly to 
my loss. I need you to support me where I belong." 
22 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

TWO PICTURES. 

▲hi how hardly eoald I hold myaelf there alone. 

**A Penfan fable says, One day 

A wanderer foond a lump of clay 

So redolent of sweet perfiime 

Its odors scented all the room. 
*'Who art thouT* was his quick demand. 
*Art thou some gem from the Samarcand 
* Or spikenard In this rude disguise, 
*Or other costly merchandiser* 
'Nay I I am but a lump of clay!' 
*Then whence this wondrous sweetness, sayf 
'Friend, if this secret I disclose, 
*I hare been dwelling with the rose.*" 

IT was Thanksgiving eve. Mr. and Mrs. Albrecht 
Herzman were sitting in their study in their 
home in Brooklyn. It was rich in books, pictures 
and bric-a-brac which were suggestive as well as 
pleasure-giving, with no air of ostentation. 

"I would not exchange this paradise, where you 
sit and I can from my own desk watch your face, for 
a palace anjrwhere," said Helen, as she smoothed his 
brow and kissed it. "Talk of the happiness of life 
being a chimera. Everything else may be, but so 
long as I feast upon this nectar, so long as I drink 
continually of the * elixir of life' there is a heaven in 
living to me." 

"May it ever be so to you, dear," said her hus- 
band. 
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"There can be no dream of existence to me," con- 
tinued Helen, "which can transcend the delight of 
living with a being whose opinions I reverence, and 
who is heartily at work for himself and others, and 
who looks to me for a helper, while he holds me 
near him. I would not exchange your love for the 
world." Then she added: 

**'I honor him who strives and struggles toward the Ideal. 
I honor him no less who prospers m the real. 
But him I love who, with dlylne Impartiality, 
Highest ideal weds to realest reality.* 

"God is SO good to me, how shall I express my 
gratitude ? " 

"Is not happiness an expression of gratitude?" 
asked her husband. "You are happy." 

"Happy? It is only when I see what others lack 
that I am brought to terra firma." 

"You are so much to me," said her husband, draw- 
ing her to his side, "that I need no more. You are 
ever with me in mind. I rest, I live with you. 
Others grow less necessary, less helpful to me." 

"I wonder that I can meet your wants," said Helen. 
"The more a person is in himself the more difficult 
it is to find one who answers to him. That I mav 
seems an especial Divine permission." 

After a pause Helen said: " This is our own Thanks- 
giving. To-morrow our house will be full of guests. 
Father and Dr. Alexander will be here in the early 
morning and the Herzmans come later with Professor, 
and Mrs. Amesbury. Poor Maxl Do you think the 
asylum will cure him?" 
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"Doubtful," Badly replied Mr. Herzman. "His father 
will test it. Max b^ noble qualities. What a pitjl" 

"Soon Dr. Alexander and father will come to 
stay with us," said Helen, to divert her husband from 
the thought upon which she had started him. "I long 
for the time. My aflFection for both is very tender." 

"You are such a stork," said her husband, "that I 
daily expect to see a white one alight upon our chim- 
ney. I like it in you." 

Soon she said: "It is a pity for such men as Dr. 
Alexander to grow old. We need more of such than 
we have. We need all the strength we can muster 
in every direction, particularly in every humane one. 

" I wish each heart was full of thanksgiving to-night. 
I tremble when I think of the disaffection in our land 
among the working men." 

"It portends evil," said Mr. Herzman. "Trades 
Unions and Guilds were very early a protection against 
capital as well as an insurance. Their abuse is when 
ignorance is ruled by the vicious. This labor question 
is one which forces itself upon us and demands all 
the intelligence and kindly feeling we have." This he 
said in a spirit of pity, as if he would cure the evil, 
without censure. 

"I cannot enjoy the comforts and luxuries I have, 
without wishing I could spread them over all the 
States," said Helen. "I need a check or I should be 
a beggar. Take care of me. "The state of every- 
thing, even the government, is subject to improvement," 
she continued. 

"Throughout the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
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every species is subject to modification through its 
least distinctive points, its weakest," said Mr. Herzman. 
" Were there no weak ones there would be no improve- 
ment. The rule will apply out of those kingdoms. 
We are an improving nation." 

"Will I disturb your twilight?" asked Mrs. Bryan. 

"Come right in," said both. 

"We need you to perfect this as well as every 
day's gloaming," said Helen. 

"You make my life's gloaming enchanting to me," 
said Mrs. Bryan. "I wish I could be sure your's 
would be so heavenly. You hold me up so that I 
am really walking through air to the end. The 
arrangement of those ivies is pleasing. It is just like 
you, Helen, to do that. Its appropriateness is a touch- 
ing symbol of an indissoluble knot. They are as if 
brought from your marriage altar. 

"How restful this room," she added. "Do you not 
believe that there is in all conditions here a linking 
with the spiritual world, which reflects what we feel 
and is again reflected here? Certainly, when a man 
thinks a calm or stormy temper affects only himself, 
he errs. Its influeilce is extending as the circles 
which widen around the dropping of a stone into 
smooth water. We feel either an attraction or repul- 
sion to any inhabited room. There is harmony here." 

Just then a servant answered the front door and 
two paintings were left in the hall and a note left for 
Mr. and Mrs. Herzman, which said that Mrs. Ames- 
bury sent them as a little thank oflfer and hoped they 
might add to their home celebration. 
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They were brought to the study and placed in a 
favorable light, when Mrs. Bryan exclaimed: 

"That is from the Edda. There is the miraculous 
ash, Mars' tree, under whose shade the gods held their 
court; whose branches touched the heavens as they 
shaded the whole earth, and whose roots descended to 
the regions of Pluto. See the eagle that was said to 
constantly repose upon the tree and observe every- 
thing beneath. And there is the squirrel which con- 
tinually reported to the eagle." 

"Did Mrs, Amesbury do this?" asked Mrs. Bryan. 

"It bears her name," said Mr. Herzman, going nearer 
the picture. 

"She has it all," said Mrs. Bryan. **See beneath 
those roots flow the two fountains, the one 'Wisdom' 
and the other * Knowledge of Things to Come.' And 
there are the three virgins who were in charge of 
the sacred tree, and refreshed it with those waters, 
which, falling back on the earth, form a dew which 
produces honey. Notice the bees." 

"I call it ingenious," said Mr. Herzman. 

"Well-drawn and well-painted," added Helen. 

"What is this?" asked Mr. Herzman, looking, at 
the other painting. 

"A companion-piece evidently," said Helen* "The 
same tree." 

"It is yourself sitting there reading," said her 
husband. 

" And yourself with hands full of rocks and plants," 
added Helen. 

"The birds are the messengers therei" said Mrs. 
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Bryan. "I see — symbols of thought, of spirit." Then 
she added: "Mr. Herzman, you are the Wisdom; 
Helen, you are the Seer. It is the union of the two 
that is being heralded on high! A beautiful, a true 
conception — a prophecy t" 

After a long silence, Mrs. Bryan said: "In this 
world of Ood^s creation, He unites and makes His own 
for best work here and the completing there I" 
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Sketches by "Bos." By Charles Dickens. With 20 Illustrations,... 1 50 

Little Donrit. By Charles Dickens. With 38 Illustrations, 1 50 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. With 42 Illustrations... 1 50 
Qreat Expectations. By Charles Dickens. With 34 Illustrations,... 1 50 
Lamplighter's Story. By Charles Diokeas. With 7 Illustrations,... 1 50 

Barnaby Rndj^ By Charles Dickens. With 50 Illustrations, 1 50 

Martin Chnislewit. By Charles Dickens. With 8 Illustrations....... I 50 

Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. With 101 Blustraiions,. 1 50 
Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. With 12 Illustrations...... 1 50 

Dickens' New Stones. By Charles Dickens. With portrait of author, 1 50 
A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. With 64 Illustrations,. 1 50 
Charles Dickens' American Notes and Pic-Nie PaperB,.^^—..^^ ..•••• t 50 

BOOKS BT THE VZBT BEST AUTHOBS. 

The foUowing bcoke are vacK ieeued in one large duodemww wohoM, 
boaud in tnaroeco eloik, price $1.50 «aeA. 

The Initials. A Lore Story. By Baroness TatttphQBUs,.........^......$l 50 

Married Beneath Him. By author of " Lost Sir Massingberd," 1 50 

Margaret Maitland. By Mrs. Oliphsnt, aothor of <<Zaidee,''..., 1 50 

Family Pride. By author of ^ Pique," << Family Secrets/' ete 1 50 

The Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montagu, 1 50 

The Forsaken Daughter. A Companion tp " Linda,". .^ 1 50 

Love and Liberty. A BeTOlutionary Story. By AJezand^ Dumas, 1 50 

The Morrisons. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer» ............m. 1 50 

The Rich Husband. By author of " Qeorge Goith," 1 60 

The L<»st Beauty. By a Noted La4y of the Spanish Court,... .......•• 1 50 

My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. A Gbarming Lore Stoty,. 1 50 

The Quaker Suldier. A Rerolutionary Romance. By Judge Jones,.... 1 60 
Memoirs of Vidoeq, the Freneh Detecttre. His Life and Adventures, 1 50 
The Belle of Washington. With her Portrait By Mrs. N. P. Lasselle, 1 50 
High Life in Washington. A Life Pietare. By Mrs. N. P. Lassellci 1 60 
Courtship and Matrimony. By B4>bert Morris. With a Portrait,... 1 60 

The Jealous Husband. By Annette Marie Maillard, 1 60 

The Conscript; or, the Days of Napoleon 1st. By AJez. Dumas,.... I 60 

Oonsin Harry. By Mrs. Grey, author of <'The Gambler's Wife," ete. 1 60 

Above books are each bound in moroeoo eloth, prioo $1.50 ea^ 



►•- 



AbofO Books will be lont, poftage paid, on receipt of Retail Prla% 
If T. B Peterson ft Btotbers, Fhiladel^|iia» Pa. 



• T. B. FEIEB80H ft BB0THEB8' PUBUOAXIOn. 
WOBXS BT THE YEBT BEST AUTH0B8. 

A« foUomUig hooka ara wuik iuuad in ona lary dmodeeiwto ^clwmt^ 

hommd in WMroeeo elotk^ pric€ $1.60 •odL 

The Coant of Moate-Cristo. Bj Damms. Illastrated, paper $1.00,..$1 M 
The CounteM of Monte-Cristo. Paper eoTor, prioe $1.00 ; or oloth».. 1 60 

Camille; or, the Fate of a Coquette. By Alexander Damai, 1 60 

Love and Money. By J. B. Jones, aathor of the *< Riral Belles,"... 1 60 
The Brother's Seoret ; or, the Ooant De Mara. By William Godwin, 1 60 
The Lost LoTe. By Mrs. Oliphant, aathor of <* Margaret Maitland," 1 60 

The Bohemians of London. By Edward M. Whitty, 1 60 

Wild Sports and Adrentares in Africa. By Mi^or W. C. Harris, 1 60 
The Life, Writings, and Leotares of the late " Fanny Fern,"......... 1 60 

The Life and Lectures of Lola Montei, with her portrait, 1 60 

Wild Southern Scenes. By author of *< Wild Western Scenes," 1 60 

Currer Lyle ; or, the Autobiography of an Actress. By Louise Beeder. 1 60 

The Cabin and Parlor. By J. Thornton Randolph. Illustrated, 1 60 

The Little Beauty. A Love Story. By Mrs. Grey, 160 

Lissie Glenn ; or, the Trials of a Seamstress. By T. S. Arthur, 1 60 

Lady Maud ; or, the Wonder of Kingswood Chase. By Pierce Egan, 1 60 

Wilfred Montressor ; or. High Life in New Tork. Dlustrated, 1 50 

Lorrimer Littlegood, by author '* Harry Coverdale's Courtship," 1 60 

Married at Last. A Love Stoiy. By Annie Thomas, 1 50 

Shoulder Straps. By Henry Morford, author of " Days of Shoddy," 1 60 
Days of Shoddy. By Henrv Morford, author of " Shoulder Straps," 1 60 
The Coward. By Henry Morford, author of " Shoulder Straps, ..... 1 50 

Above boohs are each bound in moroooo cloth, prioe $1.60 eaoh. 
The Roman Traitor. By Henry William Herbert. A Roman Story, 1 75 
The Last Athenian. By Viotor Rydberg. From the Swedish,. 1 76 

MBS. HEHBT WOOD'S BEST BOOKS. TH CLOTH. 

Tho/oUowing are elofk tditiont of Mn, Henry WoodTa heat hooka, and tkam 
ara tack i^nad in larga octavo oolumea, hownd in elotkj priea $1.76 aaei. 

Within the Mase. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of "East Lynne," $1 75 

The Master of Greylands. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 176 

Dene Hollow. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of** Within the Maae," 1 76 
Bessy Rane. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of " The Channings,".... 1 75 
George Canterbury's Will. By Mrs. Wood, author « Oswald Cray," 1 76 
The Channings. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ** Dene Hollow,"... 1 76 

Roland Torke. A Sequel to " The Channings." By Mrs. Wood, 1 75 

Shadow of Ashlydyatt By Mrs. Wood, author of " Bessy Rane,".... 1 75 

Lord Oakbum's Daughters; or The Earl's Heirs. By Mrs. Wood,... 1 75 
Vemer's Pride. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of « The Channings," 1 75 
The Castle's Heir; or Lady Adelaide's Oath. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 1 75 
Oswald Cray. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of " Roland Torke,".... 1 75 

Squire Trevlyn's Heir; or Trevlyn Hold. By Mrs. Henry Wood...... 1 75 

The Red Court Farm. By Mrs. Wood, author of ** Vemer's Pride," 1 75 
Bister's Folly. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of" Castle's Heir,"... 1 75 
Bt Martin's Eve. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of <<Dene Hollow," 1 76 
Mildred ArkelL By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ** East Lynae^".....! 75 

Akofo Booki wUl be sent, poitage paid, on reeeipt of Botail Prio% 
hf T. B. Pftonon ft Brothen, FhiUdelphiA, Fa. 



T. B. PETERSOir & BBOTHEBS* FTJBLICATIOiro. 7 



ALEXANDER DUMAS' ROMANCES. IN CLOTH. 

Tkt/ulUttoiny ate cloth etlitioHt of Alexander Dumat* toorln, and they art 

each iwtusd iu large ovtaco volumet, bound in eluthf price $1.50 eacA. 
The Three Guardsmeu ; or. The Three Mousquetaires. By A. Duma8,$l 60 
Twenty YeurB Alter; or iho " Second ifeticg of Three Ouardemen,",,. 1 50 
Bragoloune; S..n ot A thou j or " Third Seriee of Three Guardtmen," 1 50 
The Iron Mask ; or the " Fourth Series of The Three Giiardtmen,",.., 1 50 
Louise La Vulliore. The Sequel to ''The Iron Maek." Being the 

" fifth Book nud End of the Three Guardeiuen Senei," 1 50 

The Memoirs Ola Phyjiician; or, Joseph Bnlsamo. Illustnited, 1 50 

Queen's Necklace; ur'' Second Series of Memoirs of a Phtjsiciau** 1 50 
Bix Years Later; or the " Third Series of Memoirs of a Physiciuu/' 1 50 

f>iiiinfi 11.4 nf flhumv • /\i« »* k''^.,^tU if .^ -^ iM .• J» _ r%L -.• » ■• mr^ 

50 




'Sixth Book and End of the Memoirs uf a Physician Series" 1 50 

Tlio Adventures of a Marquis. By Alexander Duum?, 1 50 

The Forty-Five Guardsmen. By Alexander Dumas. Illustrated,,.. 1 50 

Diana of Meridor, or Latiy of Monsoreau. By Alexander Duma 1 50 

The Iron Hand, By Alex. Dumas, author "Count of Monte-Cristo," 1 50 

Camille; or the Fate of a Coquette. (La Dame aux Camelias,) 1 50 

The Conscript. A novel of the Days of Napoleon the First, 1 50 

Love and Liberty. A novel of the French Revolution of 17»2-17«3, 1 50 

THE " COUKT OF VOHTE^BISTO SEBIES," IK CLOTH. 

The Count of Monte-Cristo. By Alexander Dumas. Illustrated,,,, 1 50 

Edmond Dantes. The Sequel to the " Count of Monte-Cristo," 1 25 

Mnnte-Crinto's Daughter. Sequel to and end of " Edmond Dantes ". 1 25 
The Countess of Monte-Cristo. The Companion to "Monte-Cristo," 1 50 
The Wife of Monte-Cristo. Continuation of "Count of Monte-Cristo," 1 25 
The ^n of Monte-Cristo. The Sequel to "Wife of Munte-Cristo," 1 25 

T. S. ABTHTTR^S GREAT TEMPERANCE BOOKS. 

Six Niji^hts with the WashiuKtonianp, Illustrated. T. S. Arthur** 
Great Temperance Stories. Large Subi<cription Edition, olulh, gilt, 
$3.50; Ked Rom, $(.50; Full Turkey Antique. Full Gilt, 6 00 

The Latimer Family ; or the Bottle and Pledge. By T. S. Arthur, doth, I 00 

MODEL SPEAKERS AND READERS. 

Com^tock's Elocution and Mo>lel Speaker. Intended for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and for private Study, for the Promotion of 
Health, Core of Stammering, and Defective Articulation. By 
Andrew Comstook and Philip Lawrence. With 236 Illustratiun?.. 2 00 

The Lawrence Sp'^aker. A Seipction of Literary Gems in Poetry and 
Prose, designed for th»» us*» of Colleges. Schools. Seminaries, Literary 
Societies. By Philip Lawrence, Professor of Elocution. 600 pages.. 2 00 

Co!n''t(»ck'8 Colored Cli:trt. BuMog a perfect Alphabet of the £!nglish 
L-in:;unge. with exercises in Pitch, Force and Gesture, nnd Sixty- 
Eight colored figures, representing the postures and attitudes to be 
a.<«ed in declamation. On a Inrgo Roller. Everv School should have it. 5 00 



— « ■ 



1^9* Above Books will be teat, postage paid, on reoeipt of Betail Priet» 
by T. B. Peterion k Brothers, Philadelphia, Fa. 



t T. B. 7ETEBB0H ft BBOTHXBS* PlTBLICATXOll. 

^' ■ ■■■ I ■ '■ .III- .-I I » 

W0BE8 BT THB YEBT BEST AVTHOB& 

f%€ foliowing hookt are each ittued in one large oetavo fx>iume, h<nmd 4n 
tioth, at $1.50 each, or etuk eme ie tUne up in paper cover, at $1.00 «aeJL 

The Waodenng Jew. B7 Bagene Su*. Fall of Illaitratioiuiy $1 60 

Ifystariea of Paris ; and its Sequel, Gerolstein. By Bagene Sue,.-. 1 60 
Hariin, the Foandling. By Bugene Sue. Full of Illustrations...... 1 6$ 

Ten Thousand a Tear. By Samuel Warren. With IllastrationS|«... 1 M 

Tke following hooke are eaek ieeued in one large oeUno volume, hound im 
cUik, at $2.00 each, or esdk one ie done up in paper cover, at $1.60 eadu 

Washington and His Generals. By George Lippard,... ».. 1 00 

The Quaker City; or, the Monks of Monk Hall. By George Lippard, S 00 

Blanehe of Brandyirine. By George Lippard, 2 00 

Paul Ardenheim ; the Monk of Wissahiokon. By George Lippard,. S 00 
The Mysteries of Florenoe. By Geo. Lippard, author "Quaker City," S 00 
The Pictorial Tower of London. By W. Hexrison Ainsworth,.. 2 50 

The foUowing art each issued in one large oeforo volume, bound in cloth,price $L60 
eodl, or a duop eiiUon is issued inpaper cover, ei 76 eoite each. 

Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Charles Lerer, Cloth, $1 60 

Barry Lorrequer. With his Confessions. By Charles LeTer,...CIoth, 1 60 

Jaek Hinton, the Guardsman. By Charles LeTer, Cloth, 160 

Darenport Dunn. A Man of Our Day. By Charles LeTer,...Cloth, 1 60 

Tom Burke of Ours. By Charles Lever........ Cloth, 160 

The Knight of Gwynne. By Charles Lerer,. Cloth, 160 

Arthur CLeary. By Charles LeTer, Cloth, 1 60 

Con Cregan. By Charles Lever, Cloth, 1 60 

Horaee Templeton. By Charles Lever, Cloth, 1 60 

Kate O'Donoghue. By Charles Lever, Cloth, 1 60 

Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. By Harry Cookton,.. Cloth, 1 60 

SUKOBOVS ILLVSTBATED BOOKS. 

Sack one ie/ull of Illustratione, hg Felix 0. 0. Darleg, and bound in CloA^ 

Major Jones' Courtship and Travels. In one vol., 20 Dlnstrations,4l 76 

Msjor Jones' Scenes in Georgia. With 10 Illustrations, 1 6f 

Swamp Doctor's Adventures in the South- West. 14 Dlustrations,... 1 60 

CoL Thorpe's Soenes in Arkansaw. With 10 Illustrations, 1 60 

High Life in New Tork, by Jonathan Slick. With Illustrations,.... 1 60 

Piney Wood's Tavern; or, Sam Slick in Texas. Illustrated,. 1 60 

Humors of Falconbridge. By J. F. Kelley. With Illustrations, ... 1 60 
Simon Suggs' Adventures and Travels. With 17 Dlustrations....... 1 60 

The Big Bear's Adventures and Travels. With 18 Illustrations, 1 60 

Judge Halihnrton's Tankee Stories. Illustrated, 1 60 

Many Coverdale's Courtship and Marriage. Illustrated, 1 60 

liorrimer Littlegood. Illustrated. By author of " Frank Fairlegh," 1 60 
Keal's Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. SI Illustrations,... 2 60 
Mi^or Jones's Courtship. 21 Illustrations. Paper, 76 cents, doth...... 1 00 

If sjor Jones's Travels. 8 Illustrations. Paper, 76 cents, cloth, 1 00 

MaJorJones's Georgia Scenes. 12 niustrationa. Paper, 76 cents, doth, 1 00 
]Uney Cottem's Courtship. 8 Illustrations. Paper, 60 cents, oloth, 1 00 
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AboTO Booki win be sent, pottage paid, on receipt of Betail Prloi^ 
bf T. B. Pttanoa ft Biothm, Philtiliolyhia, Pft. 



T. B. ISXESBOV ft BS0IHEB8' FUBUCATIOBB. • 



STANBASD HOVELS, BT BEST WBITEB& 

Twelve Ye«r« of My Life. By Mrs. B. Beaumont, cloth, $ 

Iphigeoia. A Woman of Progress. By Uago Furet. Paper 75, cloth, 
Coniuelo. By George Sand. One vulame, 12ino., bouad in cloth,... 
The Couotess of Radolstadt. Sequel to ** Consuelo." ] 2mo., cl^h,.. 
Indiana. A NoveL By George Sand, author of" Consuelo/' cloth, 
Jenlouny ; or, Tevertno. By Qeor;;e Sand, author '* Coaituelo," cloth, 
Fanehon, the Cricket { or, La Petite Fadette. By George Sand, cloth, 

The Dead Seereu By Wilkie Collins, author of ** Basil," oluth,.. 

The Crossed Path; or Basil. By Wilkie Collins, doth, 

Mystery of Bdirin Drood; and Master Humphrey's Clock, by Diokens, 
John Jasper'8 Secret. Seqnel to *^My9tery «/ Edmin Drood" ok»th,... 
The Life of Charles Dickens. By Dr. R. Shelton Maokensie, cloth. 
The Ijamplighter's Story, with others. By Charles Dickens, cloth,... 
The Old St<Mie Mansion. By author of " Heiress of Sweetwater," cloth. 
Lord Montaga's Page. By G. P. R. James, author*' Cavalier," clorh, 
The Earl of Mayfield. iky Thiimas P. May, cloth, black and gold,.. 

Myrtle Lawn. A Novel. By Robert B. Ballard, cloth, 

Corinne; or, Italy. A Love Story. By Madame de Stnel, cloth,.... 
€yrill4; or Mysterious Bogagement. By author of ** Initials," cloth,.. 

Treason at Home. A Novel, By Mrs. Greenougb, olotk,.. 

Letters fVom Europe. By Colonel John W. Furiioy. Bound in cloth. 

Prink Fairlegh. By author of " Lewis Arundel," cloth, ^.. 

Lewis Arundel. By author of '* Frank Fairlegh,". cloth, 

Harry Racket Scapegrace. By the author of' Frank Fairlegh," cloth, 

Tom Racquet. By author of ** Frank Fairlegh," cloth, ^ 

Sam Slick, the Clockmakar. By Judge Haliburton. Illustrated,. •• 

Modem Chivalry. By Judge Breekenridge. Two vols., each 

LaGaviota; the Sea-Gnll. By Fernan Caballero, cloth, 

Aurora Floyd. By Miss M. E. Braddon. Bound in cloth, 

Laws and Practice of the Game of Knchre and DraV Poker, cloth,.. 
Tonth of Shakspeare, author "Shakspeare and His Friends,** cloth, 
Bhakspeare and His Friends, author '' Youth of Shakspeare," cloth. 
The Secret Passion, author of " Shakspeare and His Friends," doth. 
Father Tom and the Pope; or, A Night at the Vationn, illus., cloth. 

Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. One 8vo. volume, cloth, 

Life of Sir Walter Scott. By John O. Lockhart. With Portrait, 

Miss Pardee's Choice Novels. In one large octavo vdume, cloth,... 
Life, Speeches and Martyrdom of Abraham Lincoln. Ulus., cloth,.. 
Rome and the Papacy. A History of Rome in Nineteenth Century, 
The French, German, Spanish, Latin and Italian Languages Without 
a Master. Whereby any one of these Languages can be learned 
without a Teacher. By A. H. Monteith. One volume, cloth...... 

Llebig's Complete Works on Chemistry. By Jnstas Liebig, elotht... 

Life and Adventures of Don Quixote and Sancho Pansa, cloth, 

Tan-go-ru-a. An Historical Drama, in Prose. By Mr. Moorhead,.... 

The Impeachment Trial of President Andrew Johnson. Cloth, 

Trial of the Assassins for the Murder of Abraham Lincoln. Cloth,... 
Just One Day. By author of " Helen's Babies." Pap«r 50, cloth,.. 
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Abolfo Booko wiU be soBt, pottage paid, on rooelpt ofltvtall^llMy 
Iqr T. B. Petarwm 4 5rol£on« Fhtladolphifti Fft. 



10 T. & FETEBSOV ft BS0THEE8' FUBUCATIOVS. 



HEW ASS GOOD BOOKS BT BEST AXJTH0B8. 

Bflaatifal Snow, and Other Poems. Neu> lUuMtrated Edition, By J. W. 
Wation. With lUaatrations by E. L. Henry. One volame, morooeo 
oloth, V^jk And gold, gilt top, lide, and back, price $2.00; or in 
maroon morooeo cloth, fall gilt edge«, fall gilt back, full gilt sidaiylS Of 
The Oateast, and Other Poems. By J. W. Watson. One Tolume^ 
green morocoo cloth, gilt top, side and back, price $2.00 ; or in ma- 
roon morocco cloth, full gilt edges, fall gilt back, fall gilt sides, ... 8 00 
The Young Magdalen; and Other Poems. Bound in green mo- 
rooeo cloth, gilt top, side, and baok, price $.3.00; or io fall gilt,.... 4 00 

Bans Breitmann's Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. Containing th€ 
"Firtt," **Second," "Third," ** Fourth," and "Fifth Seritt" o/Hant 
Brntmann** BaUada, Complete in one large TOlame, bound in 
morocco cloth, gilt side, gilt top, and full gilt back, with beyeled 
boards. With a full and complete Glossary to the whole work...... 4 0^ 

Heister Karl's Sketch Book. By Charles G. Leland, (Hans Brait. 
mann.) Complete in one volume, green morocco cloth, gilt side, 
gilt top, gilt back, with beveled boards, price $2.50, or in maroon 

morocoo cloth, full gilt edges, full gilt back, full gilt sides, etc, 8 60 

The Ladies' Guide to True Politeness and Perfect Manners. By 

Miss Leslie. Every lady should have iL Cloth, foil gilt back,... 1 50 
The Ladies' Complete Guide to Needlework and Embroidery. With 

113 illustrations. By Miss Lambert Cloth, fhll gilt back, 1 50 

The Ladies' Work Table Book. 27 illustrations. Paper 50 ots., cloth, 1 Of 
Bow's Short Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. In 4 vols., cloth, each.... 1 2i 

Wild Oats Sown Abroad. By T. B. Witmer, cloth, 1 50 

The Miser's Danghter. By William Harrison Ainsworth, cloth, 1 50 

Across the Atlantic. Letters from France, Switserlaod, Germany, 

Italy, and England. By C. H. Haeseler, M.D. Bound in cloth,... 1 50 
Popery Exposed. An Exposition of Popery aa it was and is, oloUi, X 60 
The Adopted Heir. By Miss Pardee, author of ** The Earl's Secret," 1 50 
Coal, Coal Oil, and all other Minerals in the Earth. By Eli Bowen, 1 50 

Secession, Coercion, and Civil War. By J. B. Jones, 1 50 

Livesof Jack Sheppard and Guy Fawkes. Illustrated. One vol., cloth, 1 50 
Christy and White's Complete Ethiopian Melodies, bound in cloth,... 1 00 
Historical Sketches of Plymouth, Luseroe Co., Penna. By Hendriok 

B. Wright, of Wilkesbarre. With Twenty-five Photographs, 4 00 

Dr. HoUick's great work on the Anatomy and Physiology of the 

Human Figure, with oolored dissected plates of the Human Figure, 3 00 
Biddell's Model Architect. With 22 large full page colored illus- 
trations, and 44 plates of ground plans, with plans, specifications, 
•osts of building, etc. One large Quarto volume, bound, 15 00 

EABBT COCKTOH'S LAXrOHABLB HOTELS. 



Valentine Vox, Ventriloquist,.. 75 

Valentine Vox, olotb, 1 50 

Sylvester Sound, 75 

The Love Matoh, 75 ' 



The Fatal Marriages, 75 

The Steward, 75 

Percy Eflingham, 75 

The Prince, •• 75 



ilboToBooln win be lent, poitage paid, on reeeipt of Setail Mei^ 
1^ T. B. Petorion k Brothen, PhiUdelplda, Pa. 



T. B. FETEBSOV & BEOTHESS' PUBLICATIOVS. U 

— ■ <^ »■■■■■■■»■ - ,!■ ■■ ■■ ■ — ^.^^^ 

BOOKS IK SETS B7 THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth's Faiuuus Works. 43 vols, in all. $64 50 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens' Celebrated Novels. 23 volumes in all, 34 60 

Miss Elixa A. Dupuy's Wonderful Books. Fourteen volumes in ull, 21 00 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Uents's Exquisite Books. Twelve volumes in all, 18 00 

Mrs. C. A. War&cld's Fopulur Works. Nine volumes in nil, 13 51 

Frederika Bremer's Domestic Novels. Six volumes in all, 9 00 

T. Adolphus Trollope'd Italian Novels. Seven volumes in all, 10 50 

James A. Maitland's Household Stories. Seven volumes in all, 10 50 

Charles Lever's Works. Ten volumes in all, 15 00 

Alexander Dumas' Great Romances. Twenty-one volumes in all,.. 31 50 « 

Frank Fairlegh's Works. Six volumes in all, 9 00 

Cook Books. The best in the world. Eleven volumes in all, 16 50 

Mrs. Henry Wood's Novels. Seventeen volumes in all, 2V 75 

Q. K. Philander Doestiok's Funny Books. Four vols, in all 6 00 

Emerson Bennett's Indian Stories. Seven volumes in all 10 50 

Amorican Humorous Baoks. Illustrated. Twelve volumes iu all, 18 00 

Eugene Sue^s Best Works. Three volumes in nil, 4 50 

George Sand's Grent Novels. Consuol», etc. Five volumes in all,. 7 50 

George Lippard's Weird Romances. Five volumes in all 10 00 

Daw's Short Patent Sermons. Four volumes in all, 5 00 

The Waverley Novels. Neio S^ational Edition, Five 8 vo. vols., cloth, 15 00 
Charles Dickens* Works. New Nationnl Edition. 7 volumes, cloth, 20 00 
Charles Dickens' Works. lUtutrated 800. Edition, 18 vols., cloth, 27 00 
Charles Dickens* Works. Neio American Edition, 22 vols., cloth, .33 00 
Charles Dickens* Works. Oi-een Cloth 12i»o. Edition, 22 vols., cloth, 44 00 
Charles Dickens' Works. lUiutrated l2ino. Edition. 36 vols., cloth, 45 00 

ALEXANDER DTTMAS' BOMANCES, IN PAPER. 

Count of Monte-Cristo,.... $1 00 I Memoirs of a Physician; or, 

Edmund D.intcs, 75 1 Joseph Balsn mo, $1 00 

The Three Guardsmen, 75 ' Queen's Necklace, 1 00 

Twenty Years After, 75 I Six Years Later, I 00 

Brag«*lonne, 76 j Countess of Charny, I 00 

The Iron Mi9k 1 00 Andree de Taverney, 1 00 

Louise La Vallicre, 1 00 The Chevalier, 1 00 

Diana of Muridur 1 00 Forty-five GuNrdsmen, I 00 

Adventures of a Marquis, 1 00 [ The Iron Hand 1 00 

Love and Liberty, (17»i-'93).. I 00 i^he Conscript, 1 00 

Camilla; or. The Fate of a Cui|uette, (La Dame Aux Camelias.) 1 00 

Countess of Monte-Cristo. The companion to Count of Monte-Cristo 1 00 
The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.50 each. 

The Wife of Monte-Cristo 75 Isabel of Bavaria, 75 

The Son of .Monte-Cristo 75 | The Man with Five Wive 75 

Monte-Cristo's Daughter 75 | Annt^tto; or, Lady of Pearls,... 75 

The Mohicans of Paris, 75 * Twin Lieutennnt«, 50 

The Horrors of Paris 75 ' George; or, Isle of Fr.inoe...... 50 

The Fallen Angel 7^ Mad:ime de Chnmblay, 50 

Fellna de Chambure, 75 ^ The Ctirsican Brothers, 60 

Sketches in Frn nee, 75 The Marriage Ve-d^ot, 60 

The Count of Moret, 50 | The Binok Tulip 50 | Buried Alive 25 

« ••♦ » 

^^kliOYB Books will bo sent, postage paid, on Beoeipt of Retail Prioot 

kv T V PafAMAn ik ItvAtYiAM. PYilU^AlnYiift. Pa. 



IS T. E FBTEESOV ft BBOTHEftSr FUBUCATIOVS. 
^MILE ZOLA'S HEW BEALISTIC BOOKS. 

Nana! S«qael to L'AMominoir. ByBmiU2^la^ Nana! Pri«e75eeBts 

in iMkper oover, or $1 .00 in morooeo clutb, bliiek nod gold. Nana ! 
L' Afwominotr ; vr, N ana's Mother. By EiniU Zvlti. Tbe 6fv.-itcst Novel ' 

eTer printed. Price 75 oents in paper cover, or ^\M in cloth. 
The Shop Girls of Paris. With their dailj Life in Lurge Dry Goods Stores. 

By EmiU Z'fla, author of ** Nana." Pap«r, 75 e«nts; cloth, $1.25. 
Kaaa't Brother. Son of ** Gervaise/' of " L' Assommoir." By Kmile Zoia, 

anthor of " Nana." Paper, 75 cents; doth. $L25. 
The Joys of Life. By EmiU Zola, nntbor of " Naon/' " Pot Bonille,*' etc 

Price 75 cents in p:ipi;r cover, or$l.25 in morocco oluth, hlock and gold. 
Her Two Husbands; and Oiher Novelettes. By EmiU Z»tl", Price 75 

cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in morocco doth, black and g«dd. 
Pot-Bonille. ZTy ^miVe Z>/a. author of " Nana." ''Pot-Buuille." Prioa 

75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in morocco cloth, black and gold. 
Kana's Daa«^htor. A Continuation of nnd Sequel to Einile Z«j1a't Great 

Realistic Novel of *' Nana." Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 
The Mynreries of the Court of Louis Nupoleon. By EmiU Zola, Prieo 

75 cents in paper co7er, or $1.25 in eloih, bluok and gold. 
The Girl in Scarlet; or, tbe Loves of Silv^ and Miette. By SutiU Zolcu 

Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth, 
▲ibine; or, The Abba's Temptation. {La Fauie Dt VAhhe Mouret.) By 

EmiU Zola, Price 75 cents in pnper, or $1.25 in elolh, block and gold. 
La Belle Lisa; or, Tbe Paris Markot Girls. By EmiU Zdn, Price 75 

oents in paper cover, or $1.25 in morocco cloth, block and gold. 
U^ldne, a Lore Episode; or^ (In* Page D* Amour. By EatiU 2tola» 

Price 75 cents in p:iper cover, or $1.25 in olotb, blnek and gold. 
A Mad Love; or Tbe Ahb« and His Court. By EmiU Zola, Pries 75 

cents ip paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth, black nnd gold. 
Claude's Confession. By EmiU Zola, author of " Nana." " L'ABSommoir,** 

'* H6ldne," etc. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth. 
The Mysteries of Marseilles. By Bmiie Zola, author of ^ Nana." PriM 

75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth, black and gold. 
Magdslon Ferat. By EmiU Zola. Paper, 75 oents; cloth, $1.25. 
In the Whirlpool. By EmiU Zola, Paper, 75 cents ; doth, $1.25. 
Th6rdse Raqnin. By EmiU Zola, Paper, 75 cents; doth, $1.00. 

KBS. 80XrrHW0BTH*S WOBKS IV CHEAP FOKM. 

tshmad; or, ip the Depths* — being '< Self-Made; or, Out of the Depths.' 
Belf-Raised ; or, From tbe Depths. Sequel to " Ishmael." 
The Bride of an Evening : or, The Gipsy's Prophecy. 
The Missing Bride; or, Miriam, tbe Avenger. The Bridal Evo. 
The Curse of Clifton; or. The Widoived Bride. The Bride's Fate. 
The Changed Brides; or. Winning Her Way. The PaUl Marriage. 

^6oee art cheap editioHt, tn paper cover, price 75 cenU each. 

The Red Hill Traccedy. Sybil Brotherton. 

Above are cheap editione^ in paper cnver, price 50 centt eaeJL 

Faehion and Famine. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephons. Cheap edition. 76 ote. 



All Books pabliihod by T. B. Peterion k Brotheri, Philadelphia, Ttk^ 
will be lent to aay onoi poitage paid* on reoeipt of Retail Pxiea. 



T. B. PSIEE80V ft BB0THER8' FUBUCATIOVS. 13 
FETE£SO]irS' SaiTASE 12mo. SERIES. 

The/ottowing booka are printed on tinted paper, and are ieeued in uniform 

ttyUf in equare ISmo. form. Price 50 Cetite in Paper, or $1 .00 in Cloth. 
Helen's Babies. By John Hftbberton. With an Illnslrated Cover. 
Mn. MAjbarn's Twins. By John Uabberton, author of Helen's Babiei. 
Bertha's Babj. Equal to *' Helen's Babies." With Illustrated Cover. 
The Annals of a Baby. Baby's First Gifts, etc. By Mrs. Stebbins. 
Bessie's Six Lovers. A Charming Love Story. By Henry Peterson. 
Father Tom and the Pope; or, A ^ight at the Vatican. Illustrated. 
Not His Daughter. A Society NovcL By Will Herbert. 
A Bohemiao Tragedy. A Novel of New York Life. By Lily Curry. 
Little Heartsease. Equal to Rhoda Brooghton's. By Annie L. Wright. 
Two Kisses. A Bright and Snappy Love Story. ByHawIey Smart. 
Her Second Love. A Thrilling Lil'e-Hke and Captivating Love Story. 
A Parisian Romance. Octave FtuilleCe New £ook,JttMt dramatized, 
Fanohon, the Grioket ; or, La Petite Fadette. By George Sand. 
Two Ways to Matrimony ; or, Is it Love? or, False Pride, 
^e Matchmaker. By Beatrice Reynolds. A Charming Love Story, 
^e Story of Elisabeth. By Miss Thackeray, daughter of W. M. Thackeray. 
The Amours of Philippe; or, Philippe's Love Affairs, by Octave Feuillet. 
Ranoy Cottem's Courtship. By author of '* Major Jones's Courtuhip." 
A Woman's Mistake; or, Jaoqu^s de Tr6rannes. A Charming Love Story. 
The Bays of Madame Pompadour. A Romance of the Reign of Lnnie XV. 
The Little Countess. By Octave Feuillet, author of " Count De Camors." 
The American L'Aesommoir. A parody on Zola's "L'Assommoir." 
Hyde Park Sketches. A very humorous and entertaining work. 
Miss Margery's Roses. A Charming Love Story. By Robert C. Meyerfl. 
Madeleine. A Charming Love Story. Jules Bandeau's Prise Novel. 
Carmen. By Prosper Merimee. Book the Opera toae dramatined from. 
That Girl of Mine. By the author of ** That Lover of Mine." 
That Lover of Mine. By the author of " That Girl of Mine." 
The Count of Monte-Cristo. Cheap edition, paper cover. Price 50 oenta. 

FETEBSOVS' SQTTAEE ISmo. SERIES. 

Edmond Dantes. Sequel to Alexander Dumas' " Count of Monte-Cristo." 
Monte- Cristo's Daughter. Sequel to and end of Edmond Dantes." 
The Wife of Monte-Cristo. Continuation of " Count of Monte-Cristo." 
The Son of Monte-Cristo. The Sequel to '* The Wife of Monte-Cristo." 
Camille; or. The Fate of a Coquette. (La Dame Aux CameliasO 
Married Above Her. A Society Romance. By a Lady of New York. 
The Man from Texas. A Powerful Western Romanee, full of ndventnn^ 
Erring, Yet Noble. A Book of Womnn and for Women. By 1. G. Reed. 
The Fair Enchantre9s; or. How She Won Men's Hearts. By Miss Keller. 
Above are in paper cover, price 75 cente each, or $1.25 «aeA in cloth, 

Harry Coverdale's Courtship and Marriage. Paper, 75 ots. ; cloth, $1.50. 
Those Pretty St. George Girls. Paper cover, 7o cents, cloth, gilt, $L00. 
Tidooq ! The French Dpteetive. Tllust rated. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Black Venus. Bif Adolphe Belot, Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1 .00. 
La Grande Flortne. By AdoJphe Belol. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Stranglers of Paris. Bif Adolphe Belot. Puper, 75 cents, oloth, $1.00, 

All Booki pablished by T. B. Petenon ft Br othen, Fldladelphia, P*., 
will be se&t to any oaep pottage paid, on reoeipt of Retail Price. 



14 T. B. PETEBSOV ft BBOIHEBS' PVBLICATIOV& 
PETEBSOHS' SaiTAEE 12mo. SEBIES. 

Mfljor Jones's Coartship. 21 Illastrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $l.00« 
Mftjor Jones's Georgia Scenes. 12 Illastrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Msjor Joncs*s Travels. 8 Illustraiions. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Simon Suggs' Adventures. 10 Illustrations. Paper, 75 ots., cloth, $1.00.* 
Lonisinna Swamp Doctor. 6 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Initials. 'A. Z.' By Baroness Tautphceus. Paper, 75 cts., cloth, $1.25. 
Indiana 1 A Love Story. By George Sand. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Consnelo. By George Sand. Paper cover, Price 75 cents; cloth, $1.00« 
Countess of Rudolstadt. Sequel to Conweto, Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1 .00« 
Mark Maynard's Wife. By Frankie F. King. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
The Master of L'Etrange. By Eugene Hall. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Dora's Device. By George R. Gather. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Snob Piipers. A Book Full of Roaring Fun. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Karan Kringle's Courtship and Journal. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Prairie Flower, and Leni-Leoti. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Monsieur, Madame, and the Baby. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
L'£vang6Ii8te. By Alphonse Daudet. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
The Dnohesse Undine. By H. Penn Dilts. Paper, 75 cents, doth, $1.25. 
The Hidden Record. By E. W. Blaisdell. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
A Russian Princess. By Emmanuel Gonsales. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
A Woman's Perils ; or. Driven from Home. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
A Fascinating Woman. By Edmond Adam. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.26. 
I^ Faustin. By Edmond de Qoncourt. Paper, 75 cenu, cloth, $1.25. 
Monsieur Le Ministre. By Jules CInretie. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Winning the Battle; or. One Girl in 10,000. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
A Child of Israel. By Edouard Cadol. Paper, 76 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Exiles. The Russian ' Robinson Crusoe.' Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
My Hero. A Love Story. By Mrs. Forrester. Paper, 75 cts., cloth, $1.00. 
Paul Hart; or. The Love of His Life. P:iper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Mildred's Cadet; or. Hearts and Bell-Buttons. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Bellah. A Love Story. By Octave Feuillet. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Sabine's Falsehood. A Love Story. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Linda; or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. Puper, 75cts., cloth, $1.25. 
The Woman in Black. Illustrated Cover. Paper, 75 cents, doth,, $1.00. 
Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Count de Cnmors. liy Octave Feuillet. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
How^he Won Him ! A Love Story. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
A ngdie's Fortune. By Andr^ Theuriet. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
St. Maur ; or. An Earl's Wooing. Paper cover, price 75 cents, doth, $1.25. 
The Prince of Breffny. By Thomae P. May, Pnper, 75 centp, cloth, $1.50. 
The Earl of Mayfield. By Thomae P, May, Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 

MES. F. H. BUENETT'S ITOVELIETTES. 

Kathleen. A Love Story. By author of " That Lass o' Lowries." 
Theo. A Love Story. By author of " Ksthleen," ** Miss Crespigny," ete. 
Lindsay's Luck. A Love Story. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By author of " Kathleen," " Theo," etc. 
A Quiet Life. By Mrs. Burnett, author of " That Lass o' Lowries." 
Miss Crespigny, aUo Jarl's Daughter. By Mrs. Burnett. 

Above are in paper cover, price 50 eente each, or in elolh, at $1.00 each, 

<^^»^» - ■ 

All Book! pnbllslLed byT. B. Peterion k Brothers, PMladelphia, Pa^ 
will be eent to any one, poitage paid, on receipt of Betail Price. 



T. B. FETEB80V & BBOTHEBS' VXmUOATIOSS. 15 
HENKT OB^VILLE'S CHARHIITG HOVELS. 

Zitka; or. The Trials of Raissa. A Russian Love Story, from whioh the 
Play of ** Zitka/' now being performed to crowded honsea at all the prin* 
oipal theatres in the United States, was dramatised. Bjf Henry QrhvUU* 

The Prinoesd Ogh^rof. A Love Story, By Henry Orioille, 
Above are in paper cover, price 75 centa each, or in cloth, at $1.00 eaeK* 

Dosia. A Bmeian Story, By Henry QriciHe, author of " Markof." 
Sav^li's Expiation. A Powerful Russian Story. By Henry Gr6ville. 
Tania's Peril. A Russian Love Story. By Henry Grfiville. 
Sonia. A Love Story. By Henry Ur6ville, author of ''Dosia." 
Luoie Rodey. A Charming Society Novel. By Henry Gr6ville. 
Bunne-Marie. A Tale of Normandy and Paris. By Henry Gr^villo. 
Xeuie's Inheritance. A Tale of Russian Life. By Henry Gr^ville. 
Donrnof. A Russian Story. By Henry Gr^ville, author of "Dosia." 
Mam'sclle Eugenie. A Russian Love Story. By Henry Oreille, 
Gabrielle; or. The House of Maurice. By Henry Gr^ville. 
A Friend J or, "L'Ami." By Henry Grfiville, author of •' Dosia." 
Above are in paper cover, price 50 eente each, or in cloth, at $1.00 eqeh* 

Marrying Off a Daughter. A Love Story, By Henry Orioille, 
Sylvio's Betrothed. A Charming Novel. By Henry Grioille* 
Philoradno's Marriages. A Love Story. By Henry QriviUe, 
Guy's Marriage; alm> Pretty Little Countess Zina. By Henry OrivilU, 
Above are in paper cover, price 75 cente each, or in cloth, at $1.25 each, 

Markof, the Russian Violinist. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.50. 

THE "COUNT OF MONTE-CBISTO SEBIES." 

The Count of Monte-Cristo. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1.00, cloth, $1.50. 
Sdmond Dantes. Sequel to '* Monte-Cristo." Paper, 75 cts., cloth, $1.25. 
Monte-Cristo's D:iughter. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

The Countess of Monte-Cristo. Pnper cover, $1.00, morocco cloth, $1.50. 
The Wife of Monte-Cristo. Pnper cover, 75 cents, morocco cloth, $1.25. 
The Son of Monte-Cristo. Paper cover, 75 cents, morocco cloth, $1.25. 

BOOKS BT ATITflOB OF 'A HEABT TWICE WOK.' 

A Heart Twice Won ; or. Second Love. A Love Story, By Mre, Eliua" 

beth Van Loon, Morocco cloth, black and gold. Price $1.50. 
Under the Willows; or. The Three Countesses. By Mre. Elizabeth Van 

Loon, author of "A Heart Twice Won." Cloth, and gold. Price $1.50. 
The Shadow of Hampton Mend. A Charming* Stoty, By Afra. Elizabeth 

Van Loon, author of "A Heart Twice Won.'' Cluth. Price $1.50. 
The Mystery of Allan wold. A Thrilling Novel. By Mre, Elizabeth Van 

Loon, author of "A Heart Twice Won." Cloth, and gold. Price $1.50. 
Ihe Last Athenian. By Victor Bydberg, Translated from the Swedish. 

Large 12mo. volume, near 600 pages, cloth, black and gold, price $1.75. 
The Roman Traitor; or, The Days of Ctcero, Cnto, and Catnlfne. A Tale 

of the Bepublic, By Henry William Herbert. Morocco cloth, price $1 .75. 
Francntelli's Modern Cook' Book for 1887. Enlarged Edition, With th« 

most approved methods of French, English, German, and Italian Cook • 

ery. With 62 Illustrations. 600 pages, morocco cloth, price $5.00. 

All BookB pabliihed by T. B. Peterson ft Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will be sent to any one* postage paid, on reoeipt of Betail Price. 



IS T. B. PEXBBMH ft BBOUUUUPFUBLIOAXIOn. 
PETEB80V8' "SOLLAB SERIES.'' 

"Dollar Serin " of Oood IfdveU art the ekeapul bookt at Om DoOar 
pMitkid . 2iu]f are aU iaued In w^orm, itpU, te l2mo. /orm, and 
bomulinrod,Umea>idtanvabtm,w(thffoldandblaektidaa!iidba€k, amdamold 
at tkt low price qf Ome Dollar each, wihUe thqf art at large at aajf bookt ptAUtkai 
at IL7S ami fSLOO eoeft. ThefoUmaing hoM aireadg htm Umed te tUt teria: 

A Woman's TboaghU About Women. By Miss Moloek. 

Two Wt js to Matrimon J ; or. Is It Lore, or, FaIm Pride ? 

The Story of " Elisabeth." By Miss Thackeray. 

Flirtations in Fashionable Life. By Catharine Sinclair. 

Lady Edith ; or, Alton Towers. A very eharming and faselnating work. 

Myrtle Lawn ; or, Tme Lore Nerer Did Ran Smooth. A Love Story. 

The Matehmaker. A Society Novel. By Beatrice Reynolds. 

Bose Dooglas, the Bonnie Scotch Lass. A Companion to ** Family Prida.* 

The Earl's Secret A Charming Love Story. By Miss Pardoe. 

Family Secrels* A Companion to '' Family Pride/' and very fascinating. 

The Maodermots of Ballycloran. An Exciting Novel, by A. Trollope. 

The Family Sare-AIL With Economical ReeeipU for the Household. 

Self-Saoriflee. A Charming Work. By author of "Margaret ^lUitland.'* 

The Pride of Life. A Love Story. By Lady Jane Scott. 

The Rival Belles; or, Life in Washington. Author ** Wild Western Scenes." 

The Clyffards of ClylTe. By James Payn, author ** Lost Sir Massingberd." 

The Orphan's Trials; or, Alone in a'Oreat City. By Emerson Bennett. 

The Heiress of Sweetwater. A Love Story, abounding with exciting scenes. 

The Refugee. A delightful book, full of food for laughter, and informatipn. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. A Love Story. By author of ** Clyffards of ClytTe." 

Cora Belmont; or. The Sincere Lover. A True Story of the Heart 

The Lover's Trials ; or, The Bays Before the Revolution. By Mrs. DenisoB. 

My Son's Wife. A strong, bright, interesting and charming Novel. 

Aunt Patty's Scrap Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hents, author of ** Rena." 

Saratoga ! and the Famous Springs. An Indian Tale of Frontier Life. 

Country Quarters. A Charming Love Story. By Countess of Blessington. 

Self-Love. A Book for Toung Ladies, with prospecu in Life contrasted. 

The Deroted Bride; or. Faith and Fidelity. A Love Story. 

CoUey Cibber's Life of Edwin Forrest, with Reminiscences of the Actor. 

Out of the Depths. The Story of a Woman's Life, and a Woman's Book. 

The Queen's Favorite ; or. The Price of a Crown. A Romance of Don Juan. 

Six Nights with the Washingtonians. By T. S. Arthur. Illustrated. 

The CMuette; or, the Life and Letters of the beautiful Elisa Wharton. 

Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople. By Emmeline Lott 

The Old Patroon; or, Tha Oreat Van Broek Property, by J. A. Maitland. 

Nana. ByBmileZola. Oambling Exposed. By J. H. Green. 

L'Assommoir. By Emile Zola. Woodburn Grange. By W. Howitt 

Dream Numbers. ByTroUopa. The Cavalier. By G. P. R. James. 

A Lonely Life. AoroM the Atlantic 

The Beautiful Widow. Shoulder-Straps. By H. Morford. 

Love and Duty. By Mrs. Hubbaok. The Brothers' Seeret 

The Heiress in the Family. The Rector's Wife. 

Woman's Wrong. A Woman's Book. The Man of the World. 

p&^iiJbiow Books will be lent, postnge paid, on raeoipt of Retail Ftie% 
bj T. B Petenon ft Brotliera, Philadelpbiai Fft. 



T. & FBTEBSOH ft BSOIHERS* FUBUOAnOVS. 19 
PETERSOHS' "STESinrO SEBIE8.'* 

''Puitmatf SimrUM Series" of New and Good Books are tk€ Cketi^etiy^^ 
in the world, Tkejf are all ianmd in uniform e^le, in octavo /orm, price 
One Dollar each, bound in morocco cloth, olack €md gold / or 76 eente each 
in paper cover, with tke edgce cut open all around. The following 
oeiebraied worke have already been ieeued in thie eeriee : 

OoHnne; or, Italy. Bj Ma(Umo Be Stael. This is a Wonderfal Book. 
The Man in Black; or the Days of Queen Anne. By 0. P. B. James. 
Bdina; or, MiMing Sinoe Midnight A Love Story. By Mrs. Heniy Woodt 
Cyrilla. A Love Story. By the anthor of « The InitiaU." 
Popping the Qaestlon; or, Belle of the Ball. By author of <<The Jilt." 
Harrying for Money. A Charming Love Story in Real Life. 
Aurora Floyd. An Absorbing Love Story. By Miss M. B. Braddon. 
Sabtthiel ; or, The Wandering Jew. By Rev. George Croly. 
Harry Lorrequer. Full of Fun, Frolio and Adventure. By Charles Levsflw 
Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Charles Lever's OreateSt NoveL 
The Flirt. A Fashionable NoveL By author of ** The Gambler's Wife." 
The Dead SMrtt. Wilkio Collins' Greatest Work. 
Thaekeray'rlrish Sketch Book, with Thirty-eight Illnstratlons. 
The Wife's Trials. Dramatio and Powerful. By Miss Julia Pardee. 
The Man With Five Wives. By Alexander Dumas, author of " Camille.* 
Pickwick Abroad. Illustrated by Cruikshank. By G. W. M. Reynolds. 
First aod True Love. Beautifully rich in style. By George Sand. 
The Mystery; or, Anne Hereford. A Love Story. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The Steward. Illustrated. By the anthor of ** Valentine Vox." 
Basil; or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. Told with great power. 
The Jealous Wife, Great originality of plot. By Miss Julia Pardee. 
Sylvester Sound. By the author of ''Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist." 
Wbitefriars; or. The Days of Charlei the Second. Equal to ''Ivanhoe." 
Webster and Hayne's Speeches on Foof s Resolution A Slavery Compromise* 
The Rival Beantiei. A Beautiful Love Story. By Miss Pardee. 
The Confessions of a Pretty Woman. By Miss Julia Pardee. 
Flirtations in America; or, High Life in Kew York. 
The Coquette. A Powerful and Amusing Tale of Love and Pride. 
The Latimer Family. T. S. Arthur's Great Temperanoe Story, illnstraled. 
Above books are $1.00 each in cloth, or 75 oents each in paper cover. 

The Creole Beauty. By Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey. Price Fifty cents. 
Agnes Grabftin. By Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey. Price Fifty cents. 

HEVET XORFOKD^S AlCEBIOAV SOVELS. 

6houlder-6traps, ...... ...... ......$1 50 1 The Di^rs of Shoddy. A Biff- 

The Coward, 1 50 1 tory of the late War,. ....II t9 

Above are each bound in morocco clotb, price $1.50 each. 

THE BHAKSPBABE HOVELS. 

Bhakspeare and his Friends,...$l 00 1 The Secret Passion,...............!! 0$ 

The Tenth of Sbakspeare, 1 00 I 

Above three Books are also bound in morocco cloth. Price $1.26 eaeh. 

* ♦•» »■ 

Ab«v« Book! will be MBt, postage paid, on iMolpt of Botall Moib 
kj T. B. Potonoa k Brotliorf, Philadolphia, Pla. 



18 T. B. PETBBSQg ft BBOTHESS' PUBUCAnOHB. 

CHARLES DICKENS' WORK& 

GBXSAT BBDaCTIOnr IN THBIB FBICX& 



ILLUST&ATED OCTAVO EDITION. 

Reductd in price from $2.50 to $1.60 a volume, 

ThU edition ie printed from large type, double column, octavo page, eaet 
book being complete in one volumCf the whole containing near Site Hundred 
lUuetratioue, 6y Cruikehank, Phiz, Browne, Macliee, and other artiete. 



Our Mutual Friead, Cloth, $1.50 

Pickwick Papers, Cloth, 1.50 

Nicholas Nickleby, Cloth, 1.50 

Great Expectations, Cloth, 1.50 

Lamplighter's Story,.... Cloth, 1.50 

Oliver Twist, Cloth, 1.50 

Bleak House, Cloth, 1.50 

Little Dorrtt, Cloth, 1.50 

Dombey aod Son Cloth, 1.50 



David Copperfield, Cloth, $1.50 

Barnaby Rudge, Cloth, 1.50 

Martin Chusxlewit, Cloth, 1.50 

Old Curiosity Shop, Cloth, 1.50 

Slcetches by " Bos,".;...CIoth, 1.50 

Christinas Stories Cloth, 1.50 

Dickens' New Stories,...Cloth, 1.50 

A Tale of Two Citie9,...Cloth, 1.50 

Amer. Notes, Pic-Nio Papers, 1.50 



Price of a set, in Black cloth, in eighteen Tolnmes, ». $27.00 

" " Full sheep, Library style, 40.00 

" " Httlfcalf, sprinkled edges, 48.00 

** " Half calf, marbled edges 54.06 

" ** Half calf, antique, or Half c»lf, full gilt backs,... 60.00 

ILLirSTBATED DTTOBECDCO EDITION. 

Reduced in price from $2.00 to $1.25 a volume, 

flkie edition ia printed on the fineat paper, from large, clear type, leadedp 
that all can read, containing Six Hundred full page lUuetratione, on 
tinted paper, from deeigne by Cruihthank, Phi*, Browne, MaelieCf 
McLenan, and other artiste, Thia ia the only edition published that con' 
taine all the original illuetratione, ae eelected by Mr. Charlee Dickene, 
Complete in 36 volumes, bound in back, morooeo cloth, price $45.00 a set, 

" NEW NATIONAL EDITION*' OF BICKEN8* WOBKa 

This is the cheapest bound edition of the entire works of Charles Dickent 
•Ter published, all his writings being contained in seven large octavo vol* 
lunes, with a portrait of Charles Dickens, and other illustrations. 

Price of a set, in Black cloth, in seven volumes, $20.00 

•' <' Full sheep, Library style, 23.0$ 

•* ** Half calf, antique, or Half calf, full gilt backs,... 25.00 

OBEEN KOBOCCO CLOTH, liireDECIKO EDITION. 
Tkie ie the ''People's Duodecimo Edition" in a new etyle of Binding, in 
Oreen Morocco Cloth, Bevelled Board*, Full Gilt deeeriptive back, emd 
Medallion Portrait on sides in gilt, in Twenty-two handy volumes, 12iMO., 
fine paper, large clear type, and Two Hundred Illustrations on tinted paper. 
Price #44 a set, and each set put up in a neat and strong box. This it 
ike handsomest and best edition ever published for the price, 

Abovo Books vill be lent, postage paid, on reoeipt of BetaQ PriMb 
1^ T. B. Peterson 4 Brothers, PhUadelphia, Pa. 
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C^ARLES DICKENS* WORKS. 

49-aB£AT B£DUCTION IN THUIB FBIC£S.-«|i 

PETEB80HS* NEW AKEBICAN EDITION OF DICKENS* W0BX8. 

This new edition of Cbarlea Dickeni' Writings is in twenty-two volumes, 
and for beaaty and cheapness far iiorpasses any erer before issued. It is 
oalled " Petersons' New Ainerioan Edition," and is printed on fine paper, 
from large, olear type, leaded, with original illnstrations as selected by 
Mr. Dickens and designed by Phis, Cmikshank, Browne, Maolise and other 
artists, and bound very gorgeously in red vellum, binek and gold, with the 
cover filled with the author's principal characters, which he has mnde so 
world-famous. Price $1.50 a volume, or a complete net in 22 volume*, 
each set put up in a neat box, for $33.00, making a very handsome edition, 

CHEAP PAPEB COVER EDITION OF DICXEN8* W0BK8. 

Each book being complete in one large octavo volume. 



Pickwick Papers 50 

Nicholas Nickleby, 60 

Dombey and Son 50 

Our Mutual Friend, 60 

David Cupporfield 60 

Martin Chuszlewit, 50 

Old Curiosity Shop, 60 

Oliver Twist. 60 

American Notes, 25 

Hard Times, 25 

A Tale of Two Cities, 25 

Somebody's Luggage, 25 

Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings, 25 

Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy, 25 

Mugby Junction, 25 

Dr. Marigold's Prescriptions,... 25 

Mystery of Edwin Drood, 25 

Message from the Sen, 25 



Bleak House 60 

Little Dorrit, 60 

Christmas Stories, 50 

Barnaby Rudge, 60 

Sketches by "Bo»," 60 

Groat Expectations, 50 

Joseph Qrimaldi, 50 

The Pic-Nic Papers, 50 

The Haunted House 25 

Uncommercial Traveller, 25 

A House to Let, 25 

Perils of EngltHh Prisoners, 25 

Wreck of the Qolden Mary, 25 

Tom Tiddler's Ground, 25 

Dickens' New Stories, 26 

Lasy Tour of Idle Apprentices,. 26 

The Holly-Tree Inn, 25 

No Thoroughfare, 25 



Hunted Down; and Other Reprinted Pieces, 60 

CHABLES DICKENS' LAST BOOK. 

THE XY8TEET OF EDWIN DBOOD AND MASTEB HUMPHBET8 
CLOCK. Both in one volume. People's Duodecimo Edition, cloth, 
large type. With Portrait and Autograph of the Author. Price $1.50. 

SEaUEL TO *< DICKENS' MT8TEBT OF EDWIN DBOOD." 
JOHN JASPER'S SECBBT. Beivg the eequel to Charlee Dickene' novel 
of " The Myetery of Edwin Drottd," Bv Charies Dickens, Jr., and Wil- 
kie Collins. With eighteen full page illustrative engravings, on tinted 
paper, of the principal scenes and personages in the novel. Nosutof 
Dickens can be complete without a copy of ''John Jasper's Secret" is in 
the set. Bound in black morooeo cloth, or in red vellum. Price $1.50. 



AlMve BookB wiU be lent, poitage paid, on reeeipt of Betail Frioe, 
by T. B. Peterson 4 Brothen, Philadelphia, Pa. 



so T. B. FEXEBSOH ft BIOIHESS* FUBUCAnOHI. 



OHABLBS LEVBE*S OBSAT WOSK& 



OhMlM CMftUey,..^ 75 

Bury Lorreqaer, .....•— •• 76 

J«ek Hinton, 75 

Tom Burke of Ours, m....... 75 

Knight of Gwjnne,.... •« 75 



Arthur O'Leary,. ......... ............ ti 

Con Cregan,. ...^ 75 

Davenport Dunn, ...•••... ••....•.. ••, 75 

Horace Templeton,. ••..•• 75 

Kate O'Donoghne, 75 



AboTO are in paper oorer, or a fine edition ii in oloth at $1.50 each. 

A Rent in a Cloud......... 50 | St Patrick's Bre, 50 

Ten Thousand a Tear, in one yolume, paper ooTer, $1.00 ; or in cloth, 1 50 
Tba Diary of a Medioal Student, bj author ** Tan ThooBand a Year," 75 

KB8. HEirST WOODMS MA8TEBIT BOOKS. 



The Shadow of Afhlydjat, $1 50 

Squire Treylyn's Heir, 1 50 

Oswald Cray, 1 50 

Mildred Arkell,. 1 50 

The Red Court Farm, 1 50 

Bister's Folly, 1 50 



The Master of Oreylands, $1 50 

Within the Maie, 1 50 

Dene Hollow, 1 60 

Bessy Rane, 1 50 

George Canterbury's Will, 1 50 

Vomer's Pride, 1 60 

The Channings, 1 50 

Roland Yorke. A Sequel to "The Channings," 1 

Lord Oakbum's Daughters ; or, The Earl's Heirs, 1 

The Castle's Heir ; or. Lady Adelaide's Oath, 1 

The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.75 each. 

Xdina; or. Missing Since Midnight. Cloth, $1.00, or in paper eovw,. 



Saint Martin's Eve, 1 



60 
60 
50 
50 

75 



The Mystery. A Itove Story. Cloth, $1.00, or in paper coyer, 75 



Parkwater. Told in Twilight, 75 

The Lost Bank Note,.... 60 

The Lost Will, 50 

Orville College, 50 

Five Thousand a Year, ......... 26 

The Diamond Bracelet^ .......•• 26 

Olara Lake's Droam, 26 

The Nobleman's Wife, 25 

Frances Hildyard, ^ 26 

Cyrilla Maude's First LoTe,... 26 



A Life's Secret, 50 

The Haunted Tower. 50 

The Runaway Match, 25 

Martyn Ware's Temptation, 25 

Foggy Night at Offord, 25 

William Allair, 25 

A Light and a Dark Christmas, 25 

The Smuggler's Qhost...... 25 

Rupert Hall, 25 

My Husband's First Love........ 25 



My Cousin Caroline's Wedding 26 j Marrying Beneath Your Station Sft 



EUOEirE SUE'S IIFE-LIKB WOBES. 



The Wandering Jew, $1 00 

The Mysteries of Paris, 1 00 

Martin, the Foundling, 1 00 

Above are in oloth at $1.50 each. 
Ufa and Adventures of Raoul de Survillo. A Tale of the Empire^.. 

WILLIAM E. MAXWELL'S WOBKa 



First Love, 

Woman's Love, 

Female Bluebeard,.... 
Man-of-War's-Man,. 



Wild Sports of the West, 76 | Brian O'Lynn, 

•tories of Waterloo, 75 I Life of Grace O'Malley,. 



50 
50 
50 
50 
» 



75 
50 



AlWTe Book! win be sent, pottage paid, on reeeipt of Retail Pkliib 
hy T. B. Petenon 4 Brotliert, PldladelpUa, Pa. 



1 B. VETEBSOS ft BB0TBEB8' FUBUCATTOIS. It 



«•■ 



EUHOBOXTB AHEBICJJT WOBKI. 

WitX lUuminated Oooen, and heautifiUly Uluatrated by F§tix O, C JktrUjf^ 

Major Jones's Courtship. With Illustrations by Darlej, ...•• 75 

Major Jones's Travels. Fnll of Illastrations 75 

Major Jones's Oeorgia Scenes, with Illostrations by Barley, 75 

Raney Cottem's Coartship, by author of Major Jones's Oonrtship^.. 50 

The Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs. Illustrated, • 75 

M^or Jones's Cbronioles of Pineville. Illustrated, 75 

Polly Peablossom's Wedding. With Dlustrations, 75 

Widow Rugby's llusbaad. Full ef Illustrations, - 75 

The Big Bear of Arkansas. Illustrated by Darley, 75 

Western Scenes ; or, Life on the Prairie. Illustrated, ..•••' 75 

fitreaks of Squatter Life and Far West Scenes. Illustrated, 75 

X Pickings from the New Orleans Picayune. Illustrated....... 75 

Stray Subjects Arrested and Bound Orer. Illustrated, ....•••••• 75 

The Louisiana Swamp Doctor. Full of Illustrations, «••• 75 

Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. Illustrated, •• 75 

Peter Faber's Misfortunes. By Joseph C Neal, lUuttrated, ......••• 75 

Peter Ploddy and other Oddities. By Joseph 0. NcrI, 75 

Yankee Among the Mermaids. By Willism B. Burton ...m^ 75 

The Drama in Pokerrille. By J. M. Field. Liustrated, 75 

New Orleans Sketch Book. With Illustration'^ by Darley, 75 

The Deer Stalkers. By Frank Forester. Illustrated, 75 

The Quomdon Hounds. By Frank Forester. Illustrated,...^ 75 

My Shooting Box. By Frank Forester. Illustrated,' 75 

The Warwick Woodlands. By Frank Forester. Illustratod, <. 75 

AdTentures of Captain Farrago. By H. H. Braokenridge, 75 

Adventures of Major O'Regan. By H. H. Brackenridge, 75 

Sol Smith's Theatrical Apprenticeship. Illustrated, 75 

Sol Smith's Theatrical Journey- Work. Illustrated, 75 

Quarter Race in Kentucky. With Illustrations by Darley, 75 

The Mysteries of the Backwoods. By T. B. Thorpe, 75 

Peroival Mayberry's Adventures. By J. H. Ingraham, .«•..«..•• 75 

Sam Slick's Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters, m.... 75 

Adventnres of Fudge Fumble; or, Lore Scrapes of his Life,.... 75 

Aunt Patty's Scrap Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Henti, 75 

Following the Drum. By Mrs. Gen. Viele, 50 

The American Joe Miller. With 100 Engravings, 50 

SAHUEL WABKEH'S BEST BOOKS. 

Ten Thousand a Year, paper,! 1 00 I The Diary of a Medical Sin- 
Ten Thousand a Year, doth,.. 1 50 * dent, ^ 71 

0. p. B. JAMES'S FASCOTATIHO BOOKS. 

Lord Montague's Page. Bound in morocco cloth, $1 50 

The Cavalier. By the author of " Lord Montague's Page," cloth,.... 1 60 

The Man in Black, 75 I Arrah Neil, 75 

Hary of Burgundy, i. 75 I Eva St. Clair, 50 

AboTO Books will be lent, poata^ paid, on reeeipt of Retail Fkit% 
hf T. B. FotertOA 4 Brotlien, Philadelphia, Pa. 



t2 T. B. PETEBSOV & BBOTHEBS' PUBLICATIONS. 



MISS PABDOFS FASCIKATINO.WOBKS. 



The Rival Beaaties^..... ' fi 

Romance of the Harem, t6 



ConfessioDs of a PrettjWomaDy 75 

The Wife's Trials, 76 

The Jealous Wife 76 

Each of the ahoTc fire books are also bonnd in cloth, at $1.00 eaek. 

The Adopted Heir. One volnme, paper, $1.00; or in cloth, $1 50 

The Earl's Secret One Tolume, paper, $1.00; or in cloth, 1 60 

O'MALLET Aim HA&BT LOBBEftXTEB. 

Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Charles Lerer. Four different 
editione : one at 75 cents in paper cover, and three bonnd in cloth, rii. : 
Sterling Series, $1.00, Peonle's Edition, $1.60, A Library Edition, $1.60. 

Harry Lorreqaer. With Hie Con/eeeione, By Charles Lever. Four 
different editioni : one at 76 cents in paper cover, and three bound in 
oloth, vis. : Sterling Series, at $1.00, People's Edition, at $1.60, and 
Library Edition, at $1.60. 

T. S. ABTEUB'S EOXTSEHOU) HOVELS. 



The Lost Bride, 60 

60 

, 60 

60 

, 60 

60 

60 

, 60 

60 



The Two Brides,. 
Love in a Cottage,.... 
Love in High Life,... 
Tear after Marriage,. 
The Lady at Home,.. 

Cecelia Howard, 

Orphan Children,.. 



Debtor's Daughter, 

Insubordination ; or, the Shoemaker's Daughters, 

The Latimer Family ; or, The Bottle and the Pledge. 



The Divorced Wife, 60 

Mary Moreton, 60 

Pride and Prudence, 60 

Agnes ; or, the Possessed, 60 

Lucy Sandford, 60 

The Banker's Wife, 60 

The Two Merchants, 60 

Trial and Triumph, 60 

The Iron Rule, 60 

60 

Illustrated,.... 



fiix Nights with the Washingtonians ; and other Temperance Tales. 
By T. 8. Arthur. With original Illustrations, by George Cruik- 
■hank. One large octavo volume, bound in beveled boards, $3.60 ; 
red roan, full gilt back, $4.60 ; or full Turkey morocco, full gilt,... 

Lilly Glenn ; or, the Trials of a Seamstress. Cloth $1.60 ; or paper, I 



St 



00 
00 



HBS. OBETS CELEBBATEB HOTELS. 

Coasin Harry, $1 00 | The Little Beauty, $1 00 

The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.60 each. 



A Marriage in High Life, 60 

Gipsy's Daughter, 60 

Old Dower House, 60 

Belle of the Family, 60 

Duke and Cousin,.. 60 

The Little Wife, 60 

Lena Cameron, 60 

Sybil Lennard, 60 

ManoBuvring Mother 60 



The Baronet's Daughters,. 60 

Young Prima Donna, «.... 60 

Hyacinthe, t... 26 

Alice Seymour, 26 

Mary Seaham, 76 

Passion and Principle, 76 

The Flirt, 76 

Good Society, 76 

Lion-Hearted, 76 



/S^ AlMve BookB wiU be sent, postage paid, on reeeipt of Retail Prioei 
by T. B. Peterson h Brothersy Philadelplua, Pa. 
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CAPTAUT MABBTATrS GREAT SEA TALES. 



Jacob FutbruU.^ 50 



Japhet ia Seiureb uf a Fatber^. 

Fbantoin obip, ••.^..•..■r.... 

Mid-ibipman Eaay ««;...«. 

Paoha of Many Talea,.... .^ 

Frank Mildiaay, Naral Officer, 
SnarleyuWy.—. 



I ««••«> ■«•••• ••■••• 



M 
60 
66 
60 
60 



Newton Forster, 60 

King'a 0«n,^«..~.^. ...-.•.••• 60 

Pirate and Three Cutters, 60 

Peter Sioiple,. ^ 60 

jrifidYai <veeney**«**«> •«••«•'•••••• vv 

iroor J acK|n<»»«»» «*»«»» — «««« ««>»»« Ow 

Sea King,««. ^......a 60 



BEVOLUTIOVABT STORIES. 



The Brigand ^ .^. 60 

Ralph Rnnnion, 50 

Seven Brothers of W/oiaing,. 60 

The Rebel Bride, •....~..«. 60 

The Flying Artiileraet, 60 

WttU-nan-gee, •.«..•• •«..«...»•.... 60 



O.ld Put^ or, Daya of 1776^.... 60 

Ijegends of Mexico 60 

The GueriUa Chief, 76 

The Quaker Soldier, paper, 1 00 

do. do. clotb|....« 1 60 



J. F. SMITH'S BOOKS. 

The Usurer's Victim; or, t Adelaide WaldegraTe; or, the 
Thomai Balscombe,....* ...... 76 i Trials of tt Qoremesv. Tft 

WILUAK HABSISO]? AINSWOBTH'S HOVELS. 



Life of Jack Sheppard,.^ 60 

Life of Gay Favrkos,^...... 75 

Court of the 8ttnrtK,»...^^...« 75 

Vindsor Castle,.... .^•. 75' 

The Star Cbaatb«r,....«. T6 

Old St. Paul's, 75 



Conrtof Quecu Anne, 60 

The Tower of Loadun, with 93 iUsstratioos, paper cover, $1.60, doth, 2 
The Miser's Daughter, paper cover, $1.00, or in oloth,....^... • 1 



Life of Dick Turpln,. 60 

Life of Davy Crockett, 60 

Life of Qraee O'Malley, 60 

Desperadoes of the New World, 

full of illustrations.. 60 

Life of Henry Thomas,. ......... 26 

Life of Arthur Spring,.. 26 

60 
60 



Lives of Jack Sheppard and Guy Fawkea, in one volume, cloth....... 1 60 



OXrSTAVE AIXABD'S FBOBTIEB STOBtES. 



..M. •■• 



The Prairie Flower, 60 

The Indian Scout, .« 60 

The Trail Hunter, 75 

The Indian Chic^... .............. 75 

The Red Track, To 

The White Scnlper....... 50 

The Freebooters, 60 

ELLEV nCKEBnrO'S EZaVISITE VOVSLS. 



Trapper's Daughter, 
The Tiger Slayer,..., 
The Gold Seekers,.... 

The Rebel Chief, 

The Border Rifles, 

Pirates of the Prairies,... 



...«.....• 



.«••»•• 



7ft 
76 
76 
76 
75 
71 



Poor Cousin, 60 

Orphan Niece, 60 

Kate Walfeingham, .^ 60 

Ellen Warebam, 38 



The Grumbler, 76 

Marrying for Money, 76 

Who Shall be Heir? 3A 

The Squire, 38 



-* ^•» » 



Above Books will be lemt, poitage paid, on receipt of Betail Pilo% 
by T. B. Peterson 4 BrotlierB, PJhiladalphiat Pa* 



JLLEXINDEB DUXiS" GREATEST WOBIL 



( 



COUNT OP MONTE-CEISTa 

FetenoM' Kew Illutnitoi StflttoB.— CeapMe and iaalk'Mgea, 

BY, ALEXANDER DUMAS. 



UTTROK OP " THS THIOES CVARBSUBN^" *' MCACBIXMBB. TBS SOX OT ATR<»S." ** TWB.CRBTAUI 

"TWHNII VRAaS APTBR." **THK tR«» MASK," *^TNS QUEEtt'S KSCKUKIB/' '^CAJtlLLB,** 

"UIUISB LA VALLIEXB/* "SIX YEARS lATSX," "THE COCnrtSSS OP CHARHT/* 

**THB PORTY-FIVB CUAESSMBN," '* THB NION HANDy" " TJBB CONSCBEUapT* 

"ADVENTURES OP A MARQUB^" ** KEMOIRS OP A PHTS>CIA«," 

BB TAVBJUUV/' *'711B COKSICAM BROTBEBS." 



*' Tke Cotmi tf Monte Cristo^^ ky Akxandtr Dumas, is m the highest sense ef the 
term a masterpiece. No nwel has ever apfroachtd it or can compare with it for ab^ 
worhing interest^ weird fascination and thrilling intensity. From the arrival of the 
ship "Pharaon" in t^ first chapter ta the very last lime of the wonderful romance 
there is a sMle charm, a spe(l of enchant tuent^ that no one can resist. Edmostd Dantes 
enchains attention from the nwment ef his first appearance, sa natmralfy, vividfy and 
pciwerfiiUy is he depicted. The interrupted marriage-feast, the sailor -taverns long years 
of terrible captivity in the gloomy and tombHke Chateau d^Jf, his marveUous experi^ 
ence with the Abbt Faria and his daring escape^ ail are desi ribed with rare felicity 
and strength. The st*cceeding portions of the great romance seem like m bewiilei ing 
dream, but a dream that has tnefAod in it and is rational to the last degree. The dis- 
covery of the countless treasures hidden by Cardinal Spada, the transfoomeition' of 
jy antes to the Count ef Monte- Crista, and the lattef's unnverving pursuit and relent^ 
less punishment of his enemies form a combr^iation cf the strongest and most startling^ 
elements that can be conceived. The remarkable romance covers an exceedingly wide 
field, and may properly be styled a whirl of intense exciteoient. The men represenf 
mil grades of intelligence, goodness and iniquity, while the women are equally varied. 
They figure in myriads of scenes wrom^ht up to the highest point of dramatic effect^ 
and over everj^hing the incalculable wealth of the Count of Afcnte-Cristo and the inr 
penetrable mysteries surrounding^ him fling a lurid glare that heightens the strange 
beauty of the picture. ** 7 he Count of Afonte- Cristo " is a noi'ei that everybody musi 
read, and no one who once begins it can be persuaded to bay it asitle until the last word 
is reached. The popular ** Monte- Cristo Series'^ consists of "7'ir Count of Monte- 
Crista;' " The Wife of Monte- Crista,'' " The Son of Monte- Cristo," " 7 he Countess of 
Monte- Crista;' and "Edmond Dantes," the Sequel to "The Count of Monte- Cristo^^ 
eU published by T, B. Peterson 6* Brothers. Everybody should read these boohu 



\% 



Paper Cover, $1.00. Moroeeo Cloth, Gitt and Blacli, $1.50. 



^^*'The Count of Monte-Cristo," as well as " Tie Wife of Monte- Cristo,^ ** The 
\ Son of Monte-Cristo," "The Countess of Monte- Cristo;' and "^Edmond £>antes;* the 
Sequel to "The Count ef Monte-Cristo," will all be found for sale by aX BoohselUrs^ 
and at aO News Stands everywhere, and on all Railroad Trains, or copies of either 
one or all of them will be sent to any one, to any place, at once, post-paid, on remittisi^ 
the price of the ones wanted to the publishers, 

T. B. PHTEIBSON & BROTHCIBS, Philadolphla. Pa. 



The Sequel to " The Count of Monte-Cristo." 

EDMOND DANTES. 



The Count of Monte-Cristo, by Alexander Dumas. 

^Edmmd Dantis** the Sequel to Alexander Duma^ great novels "The Count of 
Monte-Cristo" is one of the most wonderful romances ever issued, and is published 
only by T. B, Peterson 6/* Brothers, It teems with absorbing interest throughout, the 
narrative dashing on from one intensely exciting incident to another equally thrilling^ 
and this, too, without the slightest pause. Just at the point where ** 7 he Count of 
Monte-Cristo " ends "Edmond Dant^s " takes up the thread of the grandly conceived 
plot and develops ai once into a work of rare power, thorough originality and irresist- 
ible fascination. The volcanic storm on the Mediterranean, in which the Alcyon, 
with Monte-Cristo and Hay die on board, is wrecked, is an extraordinarily vivid and 
effective episode, while the conflict with the brigands on the Island of Salmis and the 
Fuming of Monte Cristo^s palace are in the highest degree graphic and dramatic, 
further on comes a striking and minute account of the French Revolution of 1848, 
with the fierce struggles in the Chamber of Deputies and the bloody battles at the bar* 
ricades in the streets of Paris. The love element is plentifully r^resented in the 
romantic reunion ofDantis and Mercidis, Captain Joliett^s courtship of the mystC' 
rious prima donna and the telling scenes between Dantif daughter ^ iuleika, and her 
Itedian admirer, the Viscount Massetti, 7 he hero of the charming novel is, of course^ 
Edmond DanUs, the Deputy from Marseilles, who appears as a politician laboring 
to ameliorate the condition of the oppressed classes of mankind and employing his im* 
mense wealth to promote that end. He takes a prominent part in the Revolution, his 
co-workers ^^*ug the foremost communists of that time, namely, Lamartine, Ledru 
RoUin, Louis Blanc, Armand Marrast, Flofon, Albert and others, Thiers, Cuinot^ 
OdiUon Barrot, General Lamoriciire, General Bugeaud and other famous historiccU 
charetcters are introduced, as well as Lucien Debray, Chateau-Renaud, Beauchamh^ 
Maximilian Morell, Albert de Morcerf, Valentine de Villefort, Euginie DanglaSrs^ 
Louise d^Armilly and Monte- Cristd s Son, Espirance, to say nothing of Benedetto and 
AH, the Nubian, But to thoroughly appreciate the vast attractions of *^ Edmond 
Dantes^^ the grectt novel must be read. In addition to this superb romance, Peterson^ 
only original, complete and unabridged editions of the ** Monte- Cristo*^ Series vtchuUi 
**The Count of Monte-Cristo,** "The Countess of Monte- Cristo," "The fVife of Momtt^ 
Qristoi* and "The Son of Monte- Cristo** all of which will delight the reader. 

Paper Cover, 75 Cente. Morocco Cloth, Qilt and Black, $I.2B« 



"Edmond Dantes^ the Sequel to " The Count of Monte^Cristo;' wiUbe found 
for sctle by all Booksellers and at all Neios Stands everywhere, or copies of it will be 
WUtoany one, to any place, at once, post-paid, on remitting price to the publishers^ 



T. B. PETEBSOX & BBOTHEBS, Pliiladelpliia« Pa> 



Seqael to ^'Coant of Monte-Crfsto," and Knd of ^Bdmoiid BaBtos.** 



Monte-Cristo's Daughter. 

SEQXTEIi TO 

ALEZAITDEB DTJUAff FAMOUS NOVEL, "THE GOnBT OF ICOHTS- 
GBI8I0," AHD OOHOLUSION OF "EDMOITD SAHTES." 



<« 



Montt-Cn'sio's Daughter ^* the latest addition to the justly celebrated ** Monte' 
Crista Series ^^ is the Sequel to **The Count of Afonte-Cristo" Alexander Duma^ 
best novels and the continuation and conclusiofi of that vastly popular romance, 
**£dmond Dantis,^* In point of brilliancy ^ power and absorbing interest it is fully 
equal to its famous predecessors^ hohiing the attention of the reader uninterruptedly 
and exciting wonder straight along, so origtnaly startling and graphic is it. The 
action takes place mainly in Rome, Paris and the environs of the Eternal City, and 
remarkably telling features are the ardent lave scenes and vividly depicted flirta" 
tions. Many of the episodes are in the highest degree dramatic and impressive, as, 
for instance, the intrusion into the com*ent garden, the abduction and murder, the 
midnii^ht burglary, the adventure in the thieve? den of the Citi d*Antitt, the de- 
struction of the cavern palace of the Isle of Alonte-Cristo, the modem miracle worked 
by the Hebre^v physician, the desperate hand-to-hand fight culminating in a fierce 
duel first with pistols and then with knives, the raid on the bandits and the singular 
trial of the brigand chief before the Cardinals in the Judgment hall of the Vatican, 
The heroine is Monte- Crista' s youthful daughter, Zuleika, the child of Uaydie, the 
Greek slave. She is a beautiful and lovely girl. Her young and ardent suitor, the 
Viscount Giovanni Massetti, is a dashing, impetuous Roman youth, who is accused 
of dark crimes. The Count of Monte- Crista is one of the leading personages of the 
novel, and the reader is introduced to many of the original Monte- Crista characters, 
among them Mercidis, Albert de Morcerf Danglars, Maximilian Marrel, Peppino, 
Beppo, Ali, Valentine Alorrel, Euginie Danglars and M/le. d^Armilly. Luigi 
Vampa also reappears, while Espirance, the son of Monte- Crista, is brought conspic- 
uously into the foreground. Of the new characters oUi Pasquale Solara, the morose 
shepherd, is powerfully drawn, and his unfortunate daughter, Annumiata, is de- 
picted with the utmost naturalness. The aged Count Massetti is a typical Roman 
aristocrat, Lorenzo a sprightly youth and Dr. Absalom a weird creatioti, ** Monte- 
Cristo's Daughter** will give pronounced satisfaction to all who read it and should 
prove a great hit. The other volumes of ** Petersons' Monte-Cristo Series" are 
" The Count of Monte-Cristo;* "Edmand Dantis,** " The Countess of Monte-Cristo;^ 
•*TkelVifeof Monte-Cristo,** and**The Son of Monte-Cristo,** which will be found 
J6r sale by all booksellers and at all news stands everywhere. 



Paper Cover, 75 Cents. Morocco Cloth, Gilt and Black, $1.25. 



** Monte- Cristc^s Daughter** will be found far sale by all Booksellers, and at 

eUt News Stands everywhere, also on all Railroad Trains, rr copies of it will be sent 
to any one, to any place, at once, post-paid, on remitting price to the publishers, 

T. B. PETCRSOX & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 



A Companion to " The Count of Monte-Cristo.'' 

The Countess of Monte-Cristo 

BEING THE COMPANION TO 

! .AXiEXA-NDEK DUMA.S' 

CELEBRATED NOVEL OF 

tHE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. 



**71ke Countess ^f Monte-Crisio " is a masterpUce that onfy Alexander Dumas or a 
vniter of equal povter could have produced. It is the companion to **The Count of 
Monte-Cristo^^ and will take rank with that immortal romance. Its strengthf 
intensity and originality are unsurpassed. Every scene is vivid and dramatic in the 
highest degree. The interest throughout is absorbings and white every legitimate ele^ 
ment offictiem is made use of not a single hackneyed idea or incident is introduced. 
Fr^m the very first line the great novei deals in the unexpected^ but while everything is 
highly wrought f nothing is strained or ultra sensational. The plot is exceedingly com- 
plicatedf but natural and artistic as well, and th^ action goes straight on without 
pause or digression. There is not a page that does not have its special interest, not a 
eharacter that is not Ufelike and forcible . Love, crime and mystery form the basis of 
the thrilling romance. Vice is shown in lofty and lowly stations, mercilessly dissected 
with a realism worthy of Zala, and ultimately either punished or reformed. Social 
deformity is stripped of its glare and glitter, and successful villainy in the end finds an 
antagonist it cannot cope with. In the great work the Count of Monte- Crista^ 
Haydle, the wife of Monte-Cristo, Esperance,the son of Monte-Cristo, and the Cousitess 
of Monte- Cristo all appear, while Mercidis and Albert de Morcerf are also introduced,. 
The astounding career of the Countess is pictured with telling effectiveness, and her 
strange exploits absolutely enchain the reader. She pervades ' the entire novel, utterly 
defying detection by means of her various disguises and transformations until all the 
tangled threads are straightened out and the author sees fit to make the necessary 
explanations. Of course everybody that has read ** The Count of Monte-Cristo " will 
nad **The Countess of Monte-Cristo,** and the verdict in its favor will be both enthsh 
tiastit and conclusive. The superb romance cannot be too highly recommended. 



Paper Cover, $1.00. Morocco Cloth, Gilt end Black, $1.50. 

**The Countess of Monte-Cristo** will be found for sale by all Booksellers^ 
est all News Stands everywhere, and on all Railroad Trains, or copies of it wUlbeseni 
ta any one, to anyplace, at oncci post-paid, on remitting price to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelpliiay Pa. 



Contimatioii of " The Gmmt of Monte-Cristo/' . 



The Wife of Monte-Cristo. 

BOHB THE CONTWttATION OF 

AT.EXAJ>rDEB DUMPS' 

CELEBRATED NOVEL OF 

THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. 



**Tkf Wife of Monte-Cristo^'' is the continuation of Alexander Dunuuf world' 
famous novel, '* The Count of Monte-Cristo^^ Jt is a romance of wonderful poi»er and 
absorbing interest. Full of startling and dramatic incidents and literalfy crowded 
with surprises, it presents thrilling episode after thrilling episode, and is all aetion^ 
sxeitement arid novelty. Jt is utterly impossible to foresee the course of everUs^ th§ 
results attending the hosts of reckless and almost superhuman adz'entures, so deftly i^ 
the intense narrative framed and so skilfully is the elaborate and intricate plot eot$' 
structed. 7 he Count of Monte-Cristo again appears in this volume with etll his stu^ 
pendous wealth, and the air of mystery thrown around him adds vastly to the rar§ 
fascination of the character, one of the most remarkable personages ever introduced 
into fiction. His manliness, goodness and desire to benefit humanity are vividly 
depicted, and, whether aiding in the liberation of Italy from the oppressor's yoke ot 
Searching for Mer^id^s' son amon^ the fanatical Arabs in Africa, he fully maintains 
hit prestige, ami firmly rivets attention, Haydle, his wife, with all her beauty emd 
grace, fills an important role, while Esperance, his son, proves himself a hero worthy 
of the grand name he bears. Mercidis, Madame Danglars, Valentine de VilUfort^ 
Monsieur de Villefort, Benedetto, formerly Prince Cavalcanti^ cmd other charaeter^ 
figuring in " The Count of Monte-Cristo " are brought upon the scene and inseparably 
imUrwoven in the novel. Where all is so strong and impressive it is difficult to point 
omt episodes of special excellence, but reference may be made to tlie scenes attending 
the production of Ticellinis new opera at La Scala, Milan, and the wild incidents char* 
acterimng the subsequent insurrection, as well as to Monte-Cristo^ s terrible experieneo 
with the Khouans in the Algerian citadel of Ouargla and Benedetto^ s escape from tho 
galleys at Toulon during the mistral. " The Wife of Monte-Cristo"*^ is without dos^ 
one of the greatest novels ever published. That everybody will read it is afoi 
elusion. All who have read " The Count of Monte Cristo " should read it at once. 



Paper Cover, 75 Cents. Morocco Cloth, Gilt and Black, $1.25. 



'"7X<f Wife of Monte-Cristo'^ will be found for sale by all Booksellers^ at 
off News Stands everywhere, and on all Railroad Trains, or copies of it will be tent 
to any one, to anyplace, at once, post-paid, on remitting price to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia^ Pa> 



Ite Sequel to *■ The Wffl) cf Monte^Sristo." 

The Son of Mqnte-Gristo. 

eaiKi IHE SEQUEL TO 

The Wife of Monte-Oeisto, ,, 

ANO €ND W THE COKTIfHJATlON TO 

The Count of ttonte-Cnsto, by Alexander Dumas. 

" Tit S^n tf M^Hig Cristtt'''' is fhf sequet to^T^e Wife ef Affmt€-Crisi{f;^ nnd is the 
€nd of the coniinumtiom to Afexautkr Duma^ grvattst nmjeij " 77t€ Count of Monie' 
Crista?"* It is destined io S^ the tkerary seusati^m of the day ^ for from first to ietst it 
fairly hmtlei' with excitement irtdy extrttordin^try^ amd overflows witft 4he most thril- 
Ming scents and episodes ever fonnd in « niastej-p.'ece of fiction, Power <md intensity 
characterite every paj^^ wh'le tkefioa of incHltMts is utck thai the rvader is iost in as- 
ionishment, Not the stii;^»est hrcfUking speS is ailawed, for the action never pauses a 
moment and adoentu*^ SHCceeds adventure m>ith « rapidity that is a itualiy startling^ 
everything heing uen^ iriXiamt^ 7Hiyrons, and fas ina ting, with notei single hackneyed 
idea or scene. Ofoonrse, the maiu interest centres in Esperance, Afonte- Crista^ s sifn, 
xvhose eventful Ufe is vrndty pictured from boyhood to tfte final catastrophe. The daring 
ehild^s strngj^ with the Suktrn on tJke oasis in t\e desert is a scene of great spirit that 
tvitt not soon he forgotten, and the voting m tin's adventures -w/tile striving to rescue 
Jane Zeld from the clutches of tfte vitlaitts who hold Jier in their ruthless grasp mre 
stirring in the highest degree. Esperance^s lc^>e for Jane is depicted with rare felicity 
and effectj and will certainly touch the heart of every sympathetic reader, Benedetto 
and Sanselme, the escaped convicts, figure prominently in this portion of the narrative, 
while Oanglars, so familiar to the admirers of** 7 he Count of Afonte- Crista" partici" 
pates in doeeb of the Uackest nntitre. Fnnfar aho is introduced, and a glimpse is 
given of Mierddh. Hay die, Monle-Cristo' s wife, gives her thrilling experience in the 
slave bataar at Constctntincfle, from which she was rescued hy her extraordinary hw 
hand. The lave affair of Goutran and Carmen also enchains attention, the girl Ifeifig 
of maleriai advantage in unwinding some of the tangled complications of the splen- 
didly conceived plot. " The Son of Monte- Crista " deserves to he read by everybody , 
and, of course, it will be. It cannot fail to delight both young and old, especially thoso 
who have read ** The Count of Afonte-Cristo." 

Paper Cover, 75 Cents. Morocco Cloth, Gilt and Blaok, $1.28. 



^The Son of Afonte-Cristo" will be found for sale by all Booksellers, at 
W News Stcasds everywhere, and on aU Railroad Trains, or copies of it vfiU be sent 
}o any one, to anyplace, at once, post-paid, on renUtting price to the publishers, 

T. Q. PETERSON St, BROTHERS, PUUadelpUia, Pa. 



Mrs. Ann S. Stephen s' Works 

28 Volumes, at $1.50 each; or $34«50 a Set. 

T. B. PETERSON A BROTHEES, No. 306 CheMtnvi Street, Philaddphia, Pu^ 
hatfeJuH publiehed an entire Ttew, complete, and umform edition efaUthe worke wri^t 
ten by Mr», Ann 8. Stephens, the popular American Atttkorest. Thi$ edition i» in 
duodecimo form, ie printed on the finest paper, is complete ifn twentr/'three volumes, and 
each volume is bownd in morocco cloth, library style, with a full g^ilt back, and is sold a$ 
the loi» price of $1^ each, or $S4dO for a full and complete set of the twenty-three voi' 
umes. Every Family, Reading Club, and every Private or Public Library in thi9 
country, should have in it a complete set of this new and beautiful edition of the 
works of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, The following are the TMmes of the volumes: 

m 

FASHION AND FAMNE. THE REIGNING BELLE. 

BERTHA'S ENGAGEMENT. MARRIED IN HASTE. 

BELLEHOOD AND BONDAGE; or, Bought with a Price. 

LORD HOPE'S CHOICE ; or, More Secrets Than Oiio. 
THE OLD COUNTESS. Sequel to "Lord Hope's Choice."* 
RUBY GRAY'S STRATEGY ; or, Married by Mistake. 

PALACES AND PRISONS; or, The Prisoner of the BastHo. 
A NOBLE WOMAN ; or, A Gulf Between Them. 
THE CURSE OF GOLD ; or, The Bound Girl and The Wife's Trials. 
MABEL'S MISTAKE; or, The Lost iewels. 

THE OLD HOMESTEAD ; or, The Pet of the Poor Houso. 
THE REJECTED WIFE ; or. The Ruling Passion. 
SILENT STRUGGLES ; or, Barbara Stafford. A Tale of Witchcraft 
THE HEIRESS; or, The Gipsy's Legacy. 
THE WIFE'S SECRET ; or, Gillian. 

WIVES AND WIDOWS; or, The Broken Life. 
DOUBLY FALSE ; or, Alike and Not Alike. 

THE SOLDIER'S ORPHANS. THE GOLD BRICK. 

MARY DERWENT. NORSTON'S REST. 



* Above books are for sale by all Booksellers at $LSO each, or $34.50 for a com* 
plete set of the twenty'three volumes. Copies of either one or more of the above books* 
or a complete set of them, will be sent at once to any one, to any place, postal 
prepaid, or free of freight, on remitting their price in a letter to the PubUshers» 

T. B. PETERSON & BBOTHEKS, PliiladelpMa, pMr 



Mrs. BURNETT'S Novelettes. 

COMPLETE EDITIONS, JUST PUBUSHED BY 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERSi PHILADELPHlAi 

AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTSi 

fUoe 60 C8nl8 each in paper covert or $1.00 each in clolh« black and goUt 



M n. Tnaoa Hodgson Burnett It one of the most duurminc among American wrifien. There li ft 
criap and breezy freanness about her delightful novelettes that a rarelv found in conteinporaneooi fio- 
tion. and a dose adherence to nature, at wdl, that renders them doubly delicious. Of^all Mrs. Bur- 
nett s romances and shorter stories those which first attracted public attention to her wonderful gifia 
are still her best She has done more mature woric. but never anything half so pleasing and enjoyable. 
These masteipieces of Mn. Burnett's genius are all love stories of uie bnghtest^ happiest and most enter* 
taining description ; lively, cheerful love stories in which the shadow cast is infinitcsimally small com* 
IMued with the stretch of sunlight ; and the interest b always maintained at full head without apparent 
effort and without resorting to the conventional and hackneyMl devices of most novelists, devices that 
the experienced reader sees through at once. No more sprightly novd than " Theo " could be desired, 
and a sweeter or more beautiful romance than " Kathleen " aoes not exist in print, while " Pretty 
Polly Pemberton" possesses besides its spxightliness a spedal interest peculiar to itself, and "Miss 
Crespigny" would do honor to the pen of any novelist, no matter how celebrated. "Lindsay's 
Luck.'^ "A Ouiet Ufe," *' The Tide on the Moaning Bar" and " Jarl's Daughter" are all wortiiy 
memben of the same collection of Mrs. Burnett's eariier, most original, best and freshest romances. 
Everybodv should read these exceptionally bright, dever and fiisdnating novelettes, for they ooctipy ft 
niche by tnemsdves in the world s literature and are decidedly the moat agreeaUe, chaining aaA 
interesting books that can be found anywhere. 

KATHIiBEN. A Oiarming Love Story. Bj^ Mrs, Frances Hodgsm BurtuU^ 
anther of " Theo," " Miss Crespigny," " Quiet Life," " Pretty Polly Pemberton.'* 

•* THEO." A Sprightly Love Story, By Mrs, Frames Hodgson Burnett, author 
of •« Kathleen/' "A Quiet Ufc," " Miss Crespigny," « Pretty Polly Pemberton." 

PBETTY POLLY PEMBERTON. A Charming Love Story. Jfy Mru 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of " Theo," " Kathleen," "A Quiet Life," etc. 

MI8S CBESPIGNY. A Powerful Love Story. By Mrs, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, author of "Theo," " Kathleen," " Pretty Polly Pemberton," etc 

ZiINDSAY*S LUCK. A Fascinating Love Story. By Mrs, Frances Hodgsm 
Burnett, author of " Theo," " Kathleen," "A Quiet Life," " Miss Cre^igny." 

A QUIET LIFE; and THE TIDE ON THE MOANING BAB, 

Tender and Pathetic Stories. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 

JABL'S DAUGHTEB; and OTHEB NOVELETTES. By Mn. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett^ author of " Theo," " Kathleen," etc. 

Above are 60 cents each in paper cover, or $1.00 each in clothf blade and GokL 



Abcfve Books are for sale by all Booksellers, at alt News Stands, ai dH 
Jiailroad Stations, and by tke Newsboys on all Railroad Trains everywhere, or copies 
of any one or all of them^ will be sent to any one, to any place, at once, per mail^ 
post-paid, on remitiin:^ price of the ones loished to the Publishers, 

T- ]n- PCTFJCSON & PHOTITEltSf PhUadelpbia, Pa. 



MRS. eftROUNE LEE HENITS W8RKS. 

UBBABT BDXTION, IH MOBOOOO OLOTH. 



JIM Vdluxnes, at SX.SO Bacli; or 018.OO a Set. 

' T. S. PXTXSSOir A BSOTHERSj No. B06 Chestnut Street, JP&ilo* 
^tUphiOf. have jtat pybliahed an entire new, campleU^ and uni^wm edMon nf 
«& the^^dAreHeA ifooeb lontten&y t^ populcn- ^merlban ^Tooelise, Mr$* Oar^ 
oUn/eLe^HenUj in twlve large duodecimo wUtmes. Jhey are printedontke 
JbiUii pe^fer^ and hound in the most beautt^l styU^ in Oreen Morocco eMh^ 
wHJ^a new^ fuU ffiU hack^ and sold at the low price of $IM eaeh^ or $18.0^ 
for a fidl and confute seL Every Family and eoery Library in this oowfUry^ 
shosHd have in it a complsU set of this new and beautiful edition qf the ujsrks 
^Mru QcmHi'm Lee Hsnts, The following is a oompleU Ust of 

UBS. OABOLINE LEE HENTZ^ WOEK& 

UNDA; or, THE YOUNQ PILOT OF THE BELLE CREOLE. 
VMth • OmnpMib Biography of Mra. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

ROSERT GfiAHAM. A Sequel to ''Linda." 

RENA» or, THE SNOW BIRD. A Tale of Real Life. 

MARCOS WARLANO ; or, The Long Mote Spring. 

ERNEST LINWOOD ; or, The Inner Life of the Author. 

EOUNE; or, MAQNOLIA VALE; or, The Hdrese of Glenmora. 

TNT PLANTER'S NORTHERN BRIDE ; or, Mra. Hentz's ChiMfiood. 

HELEN AND ARTHUR; or, MiteThuta's Spinning- Wheel. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE ; or. The Joys of Amerioan Life. [ 

LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE; and other Stories of the Heart 

THE LOST DAUGHTER ; and other Stories of the HearL 

THE BANISHED SON; and other Storiee of the HearL 



* Above Books are for sale by ott BooksdUrs at $1.50 each^ or $ld.OO/or 
a tomphU setofthetuklve volumes. Copies qf either one of the above books^ or 
a complete set of them^ will be eent at once to any one^ to any place^ postage 
nre^Oid^ or free offrfkighx^ Ofn rmiXiinq ih/wr price in a letter to the Publishers 

T. B. PETERSON It BBOTHEBS. PliiladelphiA» P^ 



Emile Zola's Greatest Works^ 

NMA MD L'ASSOMMOm. 



WORKS. 



Petersons' Translations in Englisli for American Readers. 

Nana I The Sequel to " L'Assommoir." Nana! Bv Emil* Zola. With a Pietmt§ ^ 
**Nana" on the covtr. Price 75 cenu in paper cover, or One Dollar in Cloih, Black and Gold. 

Ij'AaaoinmoIr; or. Nana** Motlier. By EmiU Zola, author of '*Nana." Wtik m 
Piciuro o/**G*rvaiso" Nana's mother , on tht cover. Frice 75 cents in paper, or One Dollar in Cloth. 

The Shop Qlrle of Paris* with their Life and Experiences in a Large Dry Goods Store. 
By EmiU Zola, author of **Nana.** Price 75 cenu in paper cover, or ^.95 in Cloth. 

Tlie Mysteries of the Conrt of IjOuIs Napol<»on. By EmiU Zola, author of 
"Mana " and** L* Atsommoir." Price 75 cents in paper cover, or lx.25 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Nana's Broilier. (Stephen Lantier.) The Son of "Gervaise" and "Lantier" of "L'Aa- 
tommoir." By EmiU Zola, author of **Nana" and **L'A*temmoir.'* Price 75 cenU in paper 
cover, or $1.25 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Tlie Girl In Searlet : or. The IfOTes of SllTore and BZleite. By EmiU Zaim, 

author of **I/ana," and **L'Assommoir.** Price 75 cents in paper cover, or |i.a5 in Cloth. 

l«a Belle lilsa; or. The Paris Market Olrls. Bv EmiU Zola, Mithor ot "Mmut,** 
and "L'Attommoir/* Price 75 cents in paper cover, or li.as in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

A Mad Ijore; or. The Abbe and Mis C^onrt. By EmiU Zola, author of "Udma,'* 
mnd ** L* Aesommoir." Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.95 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

The Joys of I.lfe. By EmiU Zola, author of ''Nana," "L'Attommoir/' He, With 
•n Illustratk>n on cover. Price 75 cents In paper cover, or |z.a5 in Cloth. 

Clande*S Confession. By EmiU Zola, author of **Nana;* '* L* Astommoir*' **Poi' 
BaailU,** " The Girl in Scarlet," etc. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $i.a5 in cloth. Black and Gold. 

Pot-Bonllle. By EmUe ZoU, author of '^Nana," ** V Astommoir ," etc. Pot-Boilllio» 

With an Illustrated Cover. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.85 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Her Two Husbands. By EmiU Zola, author of "Nana,'* '*L'AM*ommoir;' **Pe4- 
BouilU," " The Girl in Scarlet*' etc. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or ^.as in Cloth. 

In the Whirlpool. By EmiU Zola, author of "Nana" "VAssommoir," eU. With as 
Zttustrated Cover. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or |x.a5 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

H^iene. A Tale of Love and Passion. By EmiU Zola, author of "Nana," and "L'A u am 
mmr." H'itha, Picture o/"HiUne " on the cover. Price 75 cenu in paper cover, or $1.35 in Qolh. 

The Mysteries of Marseilles. By EmiU Zola, author of "Nana" ** V Aeeemmair^ 
**The Girl m Scarlet," etc. Price 75 cenu in paper cover, or |i.a5 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Alblne } or. The Abbe*s Temptation. By EmiU Zola, author of "Nana," and "VAa^ 
tammoir." With a Picture ef **Alhine on the cover. Price 75 cenu in paper, or $1.35 in Qoth. 

Maardalen Ferat. By EmiU Zola, author of "Nana." With a Picture ^ "Me^dmim 
Ferat on the cover. Price 75 cenu in paper cover, or $1.35 in Goth, Bbck and Gold. 

Th^rese Raqnln. B^ EmiU Zola, author of "Nana." With a Portrait qf ''EmiU ZaW 
#s the cover. Price 75 cenU in paper cover, or One Dollar in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Nana*s Banish ter. A Continuation of and Seouel to Emilc Zola's Great Reallsttc NoTd of 
"Nana." Price 75 cenU in paper cover, or |i.oo in cloth. Mack and gold. 

$9^Petersons' American Translation 0/ EmiU Zola't worht are for saU by all BookteBert amd 
mi all News Stands everywhere, or copies o/any one booh, or more of them, will be sent to any wmt^ 
tammy ^Uk*, at once, post-paid, on remitting the price of the ones wanted in a Utter to thi PmbUeherw^ 

T. B. PETERSON & BBOTHEBS, Philadelpliia» Fft» 



HENRY GREYIILE'S GREAT BOOKS. 

Henry GrtviU^i superb novels^ all of which are published by T, B, Peterson &» 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., hold a deservedly htgh rank. They are certainly among 
the finest lave romances extant and possess extraordinary interest, while displayistg 
great power, a thorough knowledge of human nature, rare descriptive ability and a 
pervading vein of humor as enjoyable as it is subtle, Madame Griville lived a num- 
ber of years in Russia, and her Russian novels are vastly admired. The Messrs, 
Petersons* translations were mcuie expressly for them by well- known and able translc' 
tors, some of them in Paris under Madame Griville' s supervision, and are faithful 
reproductions of the originals, retaining all the distinguishing traits of Madame 
Grtvill^ s peculiarly agreeable style, a style unsurpassed by that of any other celebrated 
French author. They should be read by everybwiy. Following are their names: 

D OSIA, A Russian Story. Crorjoned by the French Acadfemy. 
SAVELFS EXPIATION. {VExpiation de SavUi.) 
80 NIA, A Story of Home Life in Russicu 
LUCIE RODEY ; or, The Wife and Mother Faithful unto Death. 
MAM'ZELLE EUGENIE. A Russian Love ^ory. 
DOURNOF. {La Niania,) A Graphic Story of Russian Life. 
BONNE-MARI& A Tale of Normandy and Paris. 
XENIE»S INHERITANCE. {VHeriiage de XhiieO 

OABRIELIiE; or. La Maison de Maureze. 

TANIA'S PERIL. {A Travers Champs.) A Russian Story. 
A FRIEND. {LAmie,) A Novel of Every-day Life in Paris. 
Above books are 50 cents each in paper covery or $1.00 in cloth. 

PRETTY LITTLE COUNTESS ZINA, (Les Koumiassme.) 
MARRYING OFF A DAUGHTER. (Marier Sa FiOe.) 
SYLVIE'S BETROTHED. (Le Fianci de Silvie.) 
PHILOMENE'S MARRIAGES. (Marriages de PMlomhie.) 
GXnrS MARRIAGE. {Madame de Dr^z,) A Woman's Life. 
Above books are 75 cents each in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth. 

••ZTTKA;** or. The Trials of Rdissa. Play Dramatized from iu 
THE PRINCESS OGHEROF. {La Princesse OgUrof.) 
Above books are 75 cents each in paper covers or $1.00 in cloth. 
^MAREOF. {Le Violin Russe,) One large volume, cloth, $1.50. 

^^Ahave hooka are for tale fry all Book$eUer$^ at nil News Stands everyvhere^ aind 
on aU Rail-Road Trains, or copies of any one, or all of the books, will he aetU to any one^ 
ai once, per mail, post-paid, on remitting the price of the ones wanted to the Puhlishtr% 

T. B. PCSTEBSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphiaj Pa. 



-MONTE-ORISTO SERIES." 

Petersons* Complete and Undbridged Editions. 



» ti ^ ■» t 



MONTE-CBISTO'S DAUGHTER. Sequel to Alexander Dumc^ Cele- 
brated Novel of **The Count of Monte- Crista^* and Conclusion of **£dmonJ 
Danth.^^ With an Illustrated Cover, with Portrait of **Monte-Cristo's Daugh- 
ter ^ Zuleika" on it. Every person that has read " The Count of Motite-Cristo " 
should get "Afonte-Cristo^s Daughter^* at once, and read it. It is complete in 
one large duodecimo volume, paper cover, price 75 cents, or ^1.25 in cloth. 

EDMOND D ANTES. The Sequel to " The Count of Monte- Cristor by Alex- 
ander Dumas, " Edmond Dantis " is one of the most wonderful re mances ever 
issued. Just at the point where *^The Count of Monte- Crista " ends, ^* Edmond 
Dantis" takes up the fascinating narrative and continues it with marvellous 
power and absorbing interest unto the end. Every person that has read " The 
Count of Monte- Cristo^* should get *^ Edmond Dantis** at cnce, and read it. 
Complete in one large duodecimo volume, paper, price 75 cents, or ^1.25 in cloth. 

THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. Peterson^ New Illustrated 
Edition, By Alexander Dumas, \Viih full-page Engravings, illustrative of va- 
rious scenes in the work. Petersons' Edition of **The Count of Monte- Cristo** 
is the only Complete and Unabridged Edition of it ever translated , and it is con- 
ceded by all to be the greatest as well as the most exciting and best historical 
novel ever printed. Complete in one large octavo volume of six hundred pages, 
with illustrations, paper cover, price One Dollar, or |i. 50 bound in morocco cloth. 

THE WIFE OF MONTE-CRISTO. Being the Continuation of Alex- 
ander Dumai Celebrated Novel of " The Count of Monte- Cristo." With nn 

" Illustrated Cover, with Portraits of ** Monte- Cristo,*^ "Hay die," and their faithful 
servant, **Ali,^* on it. Every person that has read " The Count of Monte- Crista** 
should get **The Wife of Monte- Crista** at once, and read it. Complete in one 
large duodecimo volume, paper cover, price 75 cents, or ^1.25 in cloth. 

THE SON OF MONTE-CRISTO. Being the Sequel to « The Wife of 
Monte- Crista^* With an Illustrated Cover, with Portraits of the heroines m the 
work on it. Every person that has read " The Count of Monte-Cristo " or " The 
Wife of Monte-Cristo,** should get " The Son of Monte-Cristo ** at once, and read 
it. One large duodecimo volume, paper cover, price 75 cents, or ^1.25 in cloth. 

THE COUNTESS OF MONTE-CRISTO. Being the Companion to 
Alexander Dumas' Celebrated Novel of **The Count of Monte-Cristo,** and 
fully equal to that world-renowned novel. At the very commencement of the 
novel the Count of Monte Cristo, Hayd6e, the wife of Monte-Cristo, and Esp*- 
rance, the son of Monte-Cristo, take part in a weird scene, in which Mercid&s, 
Albert de Morcerf and the Countess of Monte-Cristo al^^o participate. Complete | 
in one large octavo volume, paper cover, price One Dollar, or ^1.50 in cloth. ' 

^y Peterson^ editions of** The Monte-Cristo Series ** are for sale by all Booksellers, 
and at all News Stands everywhere, or copies of any one or all of them, will bt sent to 
mny one, post-paid, on remitting the price of the ones wanted to the Publishers^ 

T. B. FETEB80N <£ BICOTMEB8, Bhiladelphiat Bo. 



PETEBSO NS' WEW BOOKS. 

IIABBIED ABOVE HEB. A Society Romance. By a Lady 
of New York. Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

THE CHANGED BBn)ES; or, WINNING HER 

WAY. By Mrs. Southworth. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1^. 

HABRY COVERDALE'S CX>URTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE. Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.50, 

SELF-RAISED; or, FROM THE DEPTHS By Mrs. 
Emma D, E, N. SotUhworth. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.50. 

THE MAN FROM TEXAS. A Powerful Western Romance, 
full of love and adventure. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

ISHMAEL: or, IN THE DEPTHS. By Mrs. Emma D. R 
N. SotUhworth. Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.50. 

HANS BREITMANN'S BALLADS. CkmpleU EdUim and 
Unabridged^ wiih Glossary, Morocco cloth, gilt, $4,00. 

ERRING, YET NOBLE. The Story of a Woman's Life. 
By Isaac G. Reed, Jr. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.26. 

KATHLEEN! THEOI A QUIET LIFE! MISS CRES- 
PIGNY! PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON! 
LINDSAY'S LUCK! and JARL'S DAUGHTER! 

By Mrs. Burnett. Paper, 50 cents each ; cloth, $1.00 each. 

THOSE PRETTY ST. GEORGE GIRLS. The most 
Popular Book of the season. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

CAMHiLE; or, THE FATE OF A COQUETTE. ,By 

Alexander Dumas. Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. • 

CONSUELO; and COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. 

By George Sand. Paper, 75 cents each ; cloth, $1.00 each. 

HELEN'S BABIES; and MRS.,MAYBURN'S TWIN& 

By John Habberton. Paper, 50 cents each ; cloth, $1.00 each. 

ANNALS OF A BABY! BESSIE'S SIX LOVERS! and 
BERTHA'S BABY ! Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00 each. 

iNANA! L'ASSOMMOIR! THE LADIES' PARADISE! 
POT-BOUILLE! and HER TWO HUSBANDS! 

each by EmUe Zola, also NANA'S DAUGHTER, the Sequel 
to ^^Nana.^^ Paper, 75 cents each ; cloth, $1.00 or $1.25 each. 

p^ The above works are for eale by aU Booksellers and News Agents, at ail News 
Stands everywhere, and on all Hailroad TVains, or copies of any one or aU of them wiU 
^ §mU to any OTie, post-paid^ on remiUing the price of the ones wanted to the Publishers^ 

T. B. PET£BSOK & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Fm 



PETEB SOWy NEW BOOKS. 

ZITEA ; or, The Trials of Baissa. By Henry GreviUe, Play 
dramatized from this book. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

FASHION AND FAMINE. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Cheap 
Edition. Paper cover, 75 cents. Library Edition, cloth, $1.50. 

FEtANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK BOOK FOB 1887. 

Enlarged Edition. With the most approved methods of 
Frencli, English, German, and Italian Cookery. With 62 
Illustrations. 600 pages, morocco cloth, i)rice $5.00. 

MONTE CBISTO'S DAUGHTER. Sequel to and end of 
"Edmond Dantes." Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

LITTLE HEARTSEASE. Equal to Rhoda Broughton's best 
book. By Annie L. Wright. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

NOT HIS DAUGHTER. A New American Novel By Will 
Herbert. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

A BOHEMIAN TRAGEDY. A Spicy Novel of New York 
Life. By Lily Carry. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

THE MASTER OF L*ETRANGE. A New American NoveL 
By Eugene Hall. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

EARAN ERINGLE'S COURTSHIP AND JOURNAL. 

With 21 Full-Page Illustrations. Morocco cloth, price $1.50, 

DORA'S DEVICE. A Highly Dramatic Story. By George R. 
Gather, of Ashville, Alabama. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

]tf ARE MAYNARD'S WIFE. A Novel in Real Life. By 
Frankie Faling King. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

THE SHOP GIRLS OF PARIS, and NANA'S BROTHER. 

By Emile Zda. Paper, 75 cents each ; cloth, $1.25 each. 

THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. Petersons' Illustrated 
Edition. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 

EDMOND DANTES. Only Sequel to '" The Count of Monte- 
Cristo." Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

THE WIFE OP MONTE-CRISTO, and THE SON OF 
MONTE-CRISTO. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25 each. 

THE COUNTESS OF MONTE-CRISTO. With her Por- 
trait. Paper cover, $1.00 ; cloth, $1.50. 

plS^ The above works are for sale hy a/l Booksellers and News Agents, at all New9 
Stands everywhere, and on all Rail-Road Trains, or copies of any one or all ofthem wiU 
k^dtnLto any one, postpaid, an remiUing the price of the ones toanUd to the IStbHshers^ 

T. B. PETEBSOK & BROTHERS, Philadelpbia, Pa. 



Mrs. Sguthworth's Works. 

BACH IS in ONE LAHOB DUODECIMO VOLUME, MOROCCO CLOTH, GILT BACK, PRICE $1.50 EACH 
Copies of all or any will be sent post-pftid, to any place, on receipt of remittances. 

ISHMAEL ; or, IN THE DEPTHS. (Being " Self-Made; or, Out of Depths/'; 
SELF-RAISED ; or, From the Depths. The Sequel to " Ishmael." 
THE PHANTOM WEDDING; or, The Fall of the House of Flint. 
THE "MOTHER-IN-LAW;" or, MARRIED IN HASTE. 
THE MISSING BRIDE ; or, MIRIAM, THE AVENGER. 
VICTOR'S TRIUMPH. The Sequel to *'A Beautiful Fiend." 
A BEAUTIFUL FIEND; or, THROUGH THE FIRE. 
THE LADY OF THE ISLE; or, THE ISLAND PRINCESS. 
FAIR PLAY; or, BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
HOW HE WON HER. The Sequel to '* Fair Play." 
THE CHANGED BRIDES: or, Winning Her Way. 
THE BRIDE'S FATE, the Sequel to ''The Changed Brides." 
CRUEL AS THE GRAVE; or, Hallow Eve Mystery. 
TRIED FOR HER LIFE. The Sequel to '' Cruel as the Grave." 
THE CHRISTMAS GUEST; or. The Crime and the Curse. 
THE LOST HEIR OF LINLITHGOW; or, The Brothers. 
A NOBLE LORD. The Sequel to " The Lost Heir of Linlithgow.** 
THE FAMILY DOOM ; or, THE SIN OF A COUNTESS. 
THE MAIDEN WIDOW. The Sequel to '* The Family Doom." 
THE GIPSY'S PROPHECY; or. The Bride of an Evening. 
THE FORTUNE SEEKER; or, Astrea, The Bridal Day. 
THE THREE BEAUTIES; or, SHANNONDALE. 
FALLEN PRIDE; or, THE MOUNTAIN GIRL'S LOVE. 
THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER; or. The Children of the Isle. 
THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS; or, HICKORY HALL. 
THE TWO SISTERS ; or, Virginia and Magdalene. 
THE FATAL MARRIAGE • or, ORViLLE DEVILLE. 
INDIA; or, THE PEARL OF PEARL RIVER. THE CURSE OF CLIFTON* 

THE WIDOW'S SON; or, LEFT ALONE. THE WIFE'S VICTORY. 

THE MYSTERY OF DARK HOLLOW. THE SPECTRE LOVER. 

ALLWORTH ABBEY; or, EUDORA. THE ARTIST'S LOVE. 

THE BRIDAL EVE; or, ROSE ELMER. THE FATAL SECRET. 

VIVIA; or, THE SECRET OF POWER. LOVE'S LABOR WON. 

THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. THE LOST HEIRESS. 

BRIDE OF LLEWELLYN. THE DESERTED WIFE. RETRIBUTION. 

.^^f* Jfrs. SotUhtffortk's works will he found for sale by all first-class BookseUers, 
p^* Copies of any one, or more of Mrs, Souihwortk's works, will be sent to any place, 
mf ^ncCf per mail, post-paid, on remitting price tf the ones wanted to the Publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, PhUadelphfa, Pa 
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